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‘one ani the science of tomparative religion have 
ich progress within the last quarter of the past century: 
gic superstitions and popular religious beliefs of all 
peoples have heen studied, and the results of such stndies have, 
‘often with marked sueéess, been applied to certain phases of 
the history of the great religions of the world. For instanee, 
the idea of the name of God, as represented in, the Old and 
New Testaments, has gained an entirely new aspect and has 
been dixetssed in a much more plansible manner than ever 
before, sinee ethnology and folklore have contributed to ite 
clucidation,' This instance has been chosen here instead of a 
great many others, because it touches directly upon the contents 
of the Ethiopie book published and translated in the follow- 
ing pages. 

‘Abyssinia is a mine of superstitions and magic practices, and 
‘many of them have been written down in the Ethiopie language. 
‘A large part of the Ethiopie literature, therefore, is magic 
literature. This, however, has attracted very few scholara, no. 
doubt partly owing to the crabbedness of the subject, but 
partly also to the fact that there have been but few workers in 
the field. Except the French translations of several magic 











* See Fr. Giesebrecht, Die alttestamentliche Schatzung des Gottesna- 
‘mens, Konigsberg, 1901 (especially p. 6). Wilhelm Heitmiller, Jim 
Namen Jesu.” Gdttingen, 1908. 
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prayers, published by Professor Basset in his Apoeryphes Fthi- 
opiens, very little has been done in this line.’ But T trust that 
the time will come when the abundant Ethiopie material will 
be available for students of folklore and magic, 

Among the Ethiopie magic: books, the one commonly called 
Arde't, i, 0. “the Disciples,” ix held very precios by the 
Abyssinians, and is of interest to us in more than one respect. 
It tells how Jesus taught the Disciples his seeret names, among 
them the “great name;” how the Diseiplés went about. pe 
forming miracles by the power of Christ's name, and were 
themselves saved by it from the wrath of the people of Sodom 
and Gomorha and from many kings and rulers; and finally, 
how Jesus showed them hell and paradise. ‘The whole is in 
woven with a number of long prayers which sometimes, as e.g. 
in chapters IV and VI, are real compendiums of Abyssinian 
magic.” : 

Some of the traditions,sct forth in this book are undoubtedly 
as early as the first centuries of the Christian oras this is proved 
dy the faot, that we find them in gnostic literature, Among 
these the most striking is the legend of the journey of the 
Apostles to hell and paradise, led by Christ; the same was 
known to the gnosties, as we see from C, Schmidt's Untersu- 
chungen fiber dic qnostischen Werke. Other parallels are the 
following: In VIII, 15 Jesus forbids his Disciples to reveal the 
secrets which they have heard; the sime is told in gnostie 
works. Tn VII, 16 s0q. we read that the secrets rev: 
here are given to no one else exeopt Mary, John “ the Virgi 
Abraham, and Moses; this is to be compared with the gnostic 
tradition that John mapSéos was the highest among the Disciples. 
Our book, however, speaks of John “the Virgin” as being 
‘the Baptist, becanse the other John was included among the 
Disciples. Finally we may cite here the “great name” (VII, 
24), which seems to have played an important réle in the gnostic 















































# See also Dr: K. Fries edition and translation of The Bthiopie Legend 
of Socinius and Ursula, in Actes du VILE Congres International des 
Orientatistes, and my article Phe Princeton Bihiopic Magie Serolin The 
Princeton University Bulletin, vol. x¥., pp. 31-42. 

* Seo especially TV, 20 and VI, 11. 

* Gnostische Schriften in Koptischer Sprache, Leipa 
Untersuchungen VIM), p. 464. 

“Schmidt, 2. ep. 485. 
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system.’ ‘This tends to show that there are at least certain 
clementé in Arde’es” that are to be connected w 

phal ideas of ancient Christianity. A more detailed diseussion 
of these questions, and particularly a full enquiry into 
literary composition and the derivation of Chaptors* 1-VIT 
cannot be given here, T hope that someborly more fit for this 
work than myself may soon undertake the study. For the 
present, attention may be called to the following: 

It seems to me safe to conelude that the Ethiopic Arde'et, in 
the form in whieh we have it now, was composed at some ti 
bovween the 14th and 17th centuries ALD. ‘The terminus ad 
quem is given by the fact that ma ig this work 
Delong to the 17th or 18th century ;* the other date is naturally 
suggested (1) by the Amharic which appears through- 
out the book, showing itself in grammatical constructions, 
order of words, noglect of the eases, ete.; and (2) by the 
history of Kthiopic literature; for in the L4th century there 
‘was muth literary activity in Abyssinia, especially during the 
reign of Zar’a Yi‘qab, and a number of magic books are known 
to have boon translated or composed at that time,* among othe 
a magic work which seems to he closely related to Arde’et, vi 
Aamita Hyitenu “The Names of our Lord.” Now the ques- 
tion arises at once whether Arde'et is’ an original. Abyssinian 
composition, or whether it is a translation like the larger part 
of Ethiopie literature, ‘The parallels quoted in the foregoing 
paragraph do not afford conclusive evidences for the hypotheti- 
cal author of Arde’et may have read them elsewhere and 
adopted them into his own composition, However this may be, 
we must count with the fact that there is (A) a long and (B) a 
short recension of Arde’et: the former is represented by the 
text published hore; the latter by Basset’s translation, published 
in his Apocryphes Ethiopiens.* "The short receusion corresponds 
to ch, II, 17-80 and ch. VIIT of the longer one, i.e. it gives 
only the names of Christ and the vision of hell. Moreover, we 






































































"Db, p. 197, 

* Conti Rossini, Note per la storia letteraria abissina, p. 51, mentions 
a manuscript in the British Museum, Or. 65, belonging to the XVI. cen- 
tury, but in Wright's Catalogue no Or. 65 is to be found. 

# Soe Conti Rossini, L. ., § 18. 

«No. VIL: Enseignements de Jésus-Ohrist d ses Disciples. 
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must take into consideration that a number of passages in A. 
Aeseribing Abyssinian magie practices can scarcely have been 
translated, and again that there are other passiges which seem 
to have been badly translated from a foreign language 

others the word Azrabds in VII, 18 may be due to a wrong 


reading of an Arabie word (ypyaX for Ung20dS), and the 
name Latendw? may be explained from the Arabic, T conj 
‘ture, therefore, that the author (or compiler) of Arde’et had 
certain translations before him—perhaps chiefly chapters TT, 
VII, IX—and that he worked them o incorporated 
them into his work, which, after all, may contain very little 
written by the man himself. Whatever the relation between 
recensions A and B may be, there is no doubt that, in spite of 
the somewhat rugged disposition of the matters and the abrupt 
transitions, the longer recension was compiled with the inten 
to make the whole a single connected narrative, ‘This is shown 
by introduction and conclusion; ch. I, 5-7 gives a very brief 
idea of what is to be found in the ensuing work and refers to 
several of the events narrated in chs. I seq.; and again -the 
verses IX, § seq. recapitulate what has been told in the entire 
book. 

‘A fow words remain to be said here on what Arde’et contrib- 
utes toward our knowledge of the so-called philosophy of 
names.” Although the idea of the power of the name” runs 
like a red thread through the whole book, and thus furnishes 
new material concerning the results reached by the recitation of 
names, the list of such names and their translations, given in 
ch, II, 18 seq., is perhaps even more interesting. For here 
we learn that, notwithstanding all the humbug and ignorance 




























































connected with the “names” and the ephesia grammutity © * 


great many of them haa originally a definite meaning which 
was in keeping with the derivation of the word. In Anav’?l, 
“forgiver” (II, 20) we easily recognize the Hebrew 923M" 
« God is gracious”; Geyon “rich” (ibid.) is very probably the 
Hebrew PNY; and if Lahan, Lahdn, Lahan is interpreted 








1 See below, p. 5. 

2. SNM and ONIN in Schwab, Vocabulaire de PAngélologie, 
Paris, 1897, p, 180. 

SCE ONINA, ie p. 90. 
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here (II, 29) “god of gods,” we see that the original meani 
of the Aramaic ’uil@ha or the Arabic *ilah is still reflected; 
Mendtér all-keeper” (II, 24) seems to go back through a 
Greck Mowr(z)yp to a Tebvew-Amnmaie WWY's Wena wise” 
(1, 20) may be derived from the Hebrew PID mother form for 
row “Goi ereets,” but its meaning here has been influenced 
by that of the Ethiopie word A7uyd," whieh corresponds to the 
Greek reyvdrys. If we consider how often these must have 
Deen copied and recopied, and through how many languages 
nid hands they must haye passed, it is only remarkable 
there really are some words which are still intelligible, At the 
same time we see again that a large number of these “names” | 
in Hebrew or Aramaic, and that Jewish demonology 
and angelology had a very widespread influence 
Christians 6f many different nation: Other Heln 
represented in our list, which have lost their original mes 
ave: Iyaha (vs.18), Yiu (vs. 26), both as it seems to me, stand 
ing for law or Yahweh'; Sarahz (vs. 18, standing for Sarahél?), 
with which we may compare FD, or IND or ONNSs 
Demdlil (vs. 18)* Abydter and Menydter (vs. 19) correspond 
to the Hebrew forms AYDN' and *NVID; Lyaet (vs. 22)= 
Aman iel (vs. 22)= IND)" iL (vs. 23) = NDI 
in (v.28) is probably some derivative of the Aran 
also the names ?A, "Hlahe, Subasse," Undal are recog- 
nized to be Hebrew at first appearance. ‘There may be one 
name in this list which is to be explained from the Arabic, vias 
Lataniwi “he docs not delay” (vs. 22); for this may be 
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c5¥. But-a number of Greck names also are to be found 
Sng tho’ Abgeaulan ihe press siT allay a} foe 
Gf the names ending in ~72 at least have passed through the 








Such names in -F# occur quite frequently in Ethiopie 
magic literature; six different names are given, ¢. g., in Arde’et, 





Ft. MHBDY, fay p. 188. *8e0 ONI9D » Za, p10. 
2 This is sometimes used as an attribute of God or Grist; see Dill 
mann, Lex, Aeth, 8. v. 


4 See Schwab, I.e., pp. M41, 142, 290. * Tb., pp- 195, 196, 230. 
#b,, p. 104. 

"This is an Old Testament name; of. Schwab, lc. p. 87. 

*Tb., p. 1d. "b,, p. 212. ™Tb,, p. 70. 


4 Ib,, p. 179,  Sabaoth was well known to the gnostics. 
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ch, VII, 24. In this list, again, we meet several Hebrew 
names, but it would lead me too far here to treat of all these in 
detail. In conclusion, I wish to refer to the parallel passages 
given by Basset, i Apocryphes Ethiopiens, VII, pp. 6 and 
7, footnotes, and to the very instructive and interesting diseus- 
sion of the “philosophy of names” by ITeitmatler in his boo! 
“hn Namen Fesu,” Zoveiter Veil, Religionageschichtlichs Une 
terenchung, especially pp. 156 seq. 

‘The mumaeript Som which the following te: 
was acquired in 1900 in Jerusalem, and forms now No. 4 of my 
small collection of Ethiopic manuscripts. Tt consists of 81 
eaves of heavy parchment, measuring 19 X 13 ecutimeters. ‘The 
written space measures 13X10 centimeters on an average, ‘This 
space is divided into two columns with a space of 1 em, between 
them, each column containing 19 lines of bold but-very regular 
and well executed writing. ‘The character of the script and the 
condition of the parchment indicate that the manuscript is 
scarcely later than the 17th century. 

‘Leaf 1 is blank. Fol. 2 ro-B4 vo contain a copy of Arde’et; 
fol. 38 40-51 ro the prayer of Mary at Bartis; fol. 51 vo-81 ro 
the prayer of Cyprian.’ ‘The manuseript was written for a cor~ 
tain Gabra Giorgis, whose name appeared at the end of a num- 
per of inserted invocations, but has been erased almost throughout 
the book, Such insertions are known to be very common in 
Ethiopie prayers. ‘They are doubtless in many eases later addi- 
tions, but sometimes it scems as though they belonged to the 
originals, AT! of them, however, are indicated in my transla- 
tion by sinaller type. I thought it worth while to edit this text 
jin Bthiopie, even from a single manuscript; for it is desirable 
that some, at least, of the Ethiopie magic books should be pub- 
ished in the originals. On the other hand, I scarcely believe 
that a comparison of many manuscripts would be of much avail 
jin this ease, particularly as my copy is one of the oldest of this 
ook and presents on the whole a reasonably accurate text; I 
have, therefore, dispensed with an elaborate apparatus eriticus. 
‘There are, of course, some mistakes which Ihave attempted to 
correct from the context. Every caso in which my edition dif- 























is published 

















T Both were translated by Professor Bassot in his Apooryphes Ethio- 
piens, Nos, V and VI. 
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fers from the manuscript has beon indicated, except the pune- 
tmation, which T have changed in a few eases in order to make 
cleaver the division of the sentences. Words which I propose 
to omit are enclosed in parentheses, wherens brackets indicate 
Additions of my own, I have also deemed it desirable to divide 
the whole into chapters and verses, a division which is not found 
in th eader, however, has indicated 
a division according to the days of the week by placing, in a 
very inclegant hand, the words for Tuesday, ete.” on the top 
margin of certain pages, but it is not always clear where in the 
text he intonded to make the division, We find Hv*@a: on fol. 
6 vo; HZOO: on 9 vo; HchoPA: on 16 ro; WIAs on 21 ros 
HPAI: on 28 10.5 HOdv.2': on 33 ro Besides this there ave 
a number of marginal notes added by later hands. 

‘The other manuscripts of Arde’et, extant in European libra- 
ries, are enumerated in Dr, Conti Rossini’s Note per da storia 
letteraiia abissina, p. 61, 8.0. Ardeet. In this paragraph we 
should read § 18” instead of ‘«§16." ‘The manuscripts 573, 
574, 578 of the British Museum mentioned here do uot contai 
the work ordinarily called “Arde’et,” but hymns addressed 
to the Apostles; a mistake must be contained in the figure 65 
(see above, p. 4, footnote). 
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2rcad: 

Oe: TOR ACLT : ODE: tite AVEC: 101 Fe 
Vitn OLOAPI ; ROK: OATHAAAG + AIPAN : Hee | HHDE 
aD; FAI s OTRO: OAAT : THAT : Het: VLA 
rave 


HANA 



















PANO: — DLODPIs KCLR’ ‘ 
AE: @APRAPID; Aitieas LOLI: wroTy: ids 
wary ORD: ATHANHCH — ORM: TORACLA' 
PRPS ALSO: teams NRLTT 
TEP: AOY: WL: 
GPA: ONLY: TRAP; AFL: OP.LO : Hees AAG OsCVP 

1 OTLOMe: Hee BOL 
OWE: oA OTD: £o-te: A: ADACH: |Il/ ACT 
RIE: HOOP: AHN: APA T OLGAPIM: MATH ACLAE 
AARON MCDA: APO RIEL MOTD : PAD: ONYLTT 
























2g, 00": PA A”. . *&.0-00% prima manu. 
* ANopE secunda manu, 


8 yo. 


9x0. 
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RON: Aer No; KCAL VLOTST: WHYTE: Rie 7 





ORDO: ANTE: ATHENA: 
RIGO.LOL: RPLAO; ROLILV | ODT: ‘hom 
eeades pages OysA: ACP: amis aitiear:: agit: 








Rene Denon : rir 5 avo 

AOMV OM: — MGA: OAR: tetra: ADV: ChAT: OHYEL A 9 
herr? ACE: go[ ea ADV: THC: 
Aika: ADVT: OMEGNT: ChAT: onttira: AA: LO0% 












@: @CMHE: RST: wher: at ape 
(NR WAAL TNR: DARA: HOA : PMG: OT HIG: APH: 





ANA. : OONTPLL: 
ORPHM MPT | NE: OLE: OAPI : PCO: OPEL: 
RP 1 NA Robe WLIO: OATH : NADL: HI: on 
IC: HT: OHTA: OAR HM: 
OREN: 19 








tes 1G: aie: ore: cans unerOn: onAAeTONT © 
HYG: OHIEI: HCH: OHA: API: HeoHC: Ane: 

azacn: //!/)!//) ATHB: het: 13, 
APH 1 MOTT: OFKGI OLRM: GN: OPI: OKI 
te: MORE; PRE: OPT: DOLLY; OI: PTC? OHCTT™: . 
WEA: OWLIG: — DAIPH: Hie: LO: ASMA: OHM: OMA: LE 
HAI : HATO : 













car) Oa: CN: Oho: e2Ahes DeTIe: ogra: Att: 
HO ACO: Ode 90: GOT TPT: ORV: OF : FAK 
Por; DLGAPI:: — GU: ATHAK: A4OH:" “HO: hor: FIT 2 
Chom; One; Yeon; Heke: LOL: ARI: AAS: 











1 Ms. dh% corrected from dete. * Corrected from FLAF. 
* Corrected from ANOTEN. + MS, OREd>. 
*H add. sec. man. Add. seo. man. * 4404 sec, man. 


10 ro. 


10 vo. 


A110, 


11 vo. 





2 Be, Littmann, f1904, 





DNR ; TROY ; Ted 1 HLOT : OO. tt 
GNA ; ARMY : MLO : NOL : FILE OTANI GUE: & 





RHO; ATHAMAC: NOPE: OAAN: HLL; NO: KO 
Or7oo: OY 


Ani: HYTAoP Hay fe: OMA: WA: © 
LAPP | ATORACLD’ i nove: RETO: MHL: 
PAC 1 WTO: COL: OFM: ADV: t 






Ute: FOAM: HAZEL; Aha: CN: WAI: AN: AA. 
Hom; hed: OMAN: AYE: WAM: DoF: WD 
wgaworr Re 6 
A: APPhO;, OLA: AINCH: AIM: ACPI: Aor: AALAD: 
ORIN NORE: ROVE + ORTON ; 00-97 + AI 



















LOL: OOF}: OAPARMY : LOOK : KY 
RU: LN ¢ ROTH IO: LONE: MAMAS: 
AbCN: TORACLA 6 






Ar ANGLV: HCN? THOM: ANCHE: GU : 
DRLANE : ODT 1 HF + ORNE: 


Om} NOP; A: DODL: OPIN: DAN: F AIAN: OAD”: 
HEE: APT: AMANC: OLOM: Tas Ch: D1 OLA: 

NG: LRP: Fee: NIPOLM.: KIVA 

om; ROLTEPA™; Od : NOLL DRAG: OL: 30, 8 
ME: ATH: ADLA: HVE: ANoTEA: De 
LOVEE: CVOT: | MHILOD: tte: LOC} : 
UNE ATLA: ADA: HVE: ANTE: (PLN) owas: LPT 
CHOTE UN: ATA: AHGOOA: thar: ADV: OmPggnt: Che 
A ODA AYE: MOTE: OLD: OMe; OC: AVL: 
+ OD: OOH} 
WT: PLC: HLOT: OMLD: : 10 
OUAGT: NI: THLE: “HH MA: PFOA: Heo 






















i 
B 





MorChet; 60: OTME: MO: 
Ads: ANAE: WEI: UNE: FROM: NAAT: AN: ATT: AIM 





UNE: RY OPC: PECI: HOA: OFA: Dea: 18 
2 MS. 20M: PAP: 7 Sec. man, add. -£ (between &. and &). 
> Rad. seo. man. “see. man. 


+S, OF FAM. Seo, man.: MS. originally H(t, 
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Wt: OC: ORATH UNE: YeorTr: CLOT: eT4rR: AAP 
Om; DOATR: ANP; MOTEL: PCA: Atwam: AAs 
LUPE: OLTGT: QFIC: Anes: — UME: YeOUTT: CTO: 
RW: cht: DOPAB: BN: SRI: IGM: hors ALC 
VE IAT: WHAT: GO9E: FHP: Wary unt: ATHA: 
VLOPL: CLOT: ORT: VAN: hav; ALHUME: He: HAL 
Fs OVTOLT OUCH: PHI: ORPEA: AAG: OG; O% 
FAIVGr; OATEA: HLH: AAAI; OAMAR: HLTTH: OA 
#00 COT: ORT: S.A: OH 
LELL: OLAGR: RMLs EE OPIATE? IGN: bPPT: OD 
PV": OWS; OLANC: APNILVS™: OAMWo:: — UN 
PANE ORATC : PPT: OTOTHL TTS 1 PVLABT : HO? : SAI? 






























727: CHO: WANT APC: TEMhT: HALHAP: OAeHTs 
HARMAG: OWRTA: Ment: GN: NF4T: ONNAT™: AION: 
AhT UNE: YeOTET: CLOT: ORT: PSN: AHACUAE: 3 


MEPL RANE: ORCHD :| BAA s OWT DLN ; HCO”: 
Hee: PMG: — UNE: FLOVET: CLOT: ORT: PSA: or: 
RLWM: MANET: DLDOLT: Hee7a4; ANCH: ON: ABh 
£1 OOC4: MELAC: ONKOIC: ANAT: ONOMY: FOr: 7 
Adam; DONE: (F3) RCO: DML: PLML™: MHYES AA 
LEIP}; RAW IPPOO; Hee: DAY?) AQT: OA TORE: OME 
A: CAND; DLwEO; AIP: > 


















[ATs @7°Cai COT: OANRDH: "FO: HB | 
BRE: NAT; PAR: — UNE: PLOPEY: CLOT: WRIT: BAD: 
NEF: OVARETI AOL: MILAN: PAA: ATPL: AY: 
APPHON: LMF: LOO: AA: LOL: OMe” 
GLY: OR: HCA ATODOH: ANN: AGNI? BBY 
Wt: tte: HAMM: AGH: DOAN: LORI: WM: TALC: 
AOA: OF: KC: BENT: Maden: HA: HAAAH: Fons © 











1 MS. egkand "44. "Corrected from PAT, = MS. A, 
“The original reading has been made illegible by an indistinct cor- 
reotion. 
°C soe, man, 


cr 


15 


16 


Ww 


18 


a1 


22 


23 


24 
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14 ro, 


14 vo. 


15 ro. 





ttmann, [1904 


1 RLIMA: Odds NAAT GME: TEA IP: 
OF WNL: ONDA: OPIN: GR 















ONT: RUII?: OHIO; | TE 
AMM: C4: OOK: MIA: how; LCV: AIT: They: © 
bPG: RAT: Fit 








in: BHO: ARV 
2c: AAC: 
hi OAMHA: FFP: ANE: ON: 
MRO: ORL: Ho LIM 


ONPP.LC OFA 

QAI RBI: | DAPLAL 1 BRO ; Reka ; ONAMEA™ : AIP 
OD | ATMA 1 AIPTL.  OP.LOe: AT: 
AMA; [A] LORACLAT: OGM: ILA; OI: NHS: Od 
RAP AR: Re: NEAT: OhLOrs — OTA: OY: AT 
BE: tram 5 ORAL en hea 
Fr ORE: TORKCORT: OOH: LONE: ANT: MAT 
OT: GON: AIHA: He: cho7aD; HEN: OM: WACAP: 
tears ADVE: AZADA: TACK: Il] _— OCA a + 
PEON: LAE MAT: Harem: FTL worA TT: ORMUA: 
amzBhorrt: | AN: ALAM: MGR: OTOL: AH: AIG: IA 
PPL RBI: ORAM: AIH: LK: AMMA: HOTT: OIPVROT : 
AIGAO | MUTE: ANTE: ACOA: — ROW: ALA: ONDAL: 
gna aden: WYE: AorEn: atAch: fii] PLW+ 
' I, OURO-G: WH: NIN: LL: OKLA 
CAI: ABI eM: IMIG: ts Mach: |)! 
[ij Otte: WrAON: OUTLDT: ART 1 LOK: CLAY: ALPE 
My Hs Hees Ded Ane: OOMggnr: Ch: — ON.ee: tt 
ar: DEM RAK: DRLANEY Hts eT: DLAI: AON: 1G 
fe: OD: ATACHS |If/I||f|| ONT ATA: KL: 0 
20: WYE: ANTE: | oaRer: PAT: ACLATH: ObNs IED 
Bs OPI MACH: [III OTP WEN: AOA: thee 
Os ONETET : OKO-AP : PLC ; AIPA (WARE + 
TORCLAT: — OPAC: HUN: CAL: ORIN: OTK: 0 
















































MS. "The 0 is blotted and indistinct. 
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TORACLAT : ONNCDEN: HARI: RT: LOXACLAT: ONACAE 
Ds LANG: OLTAI : PHN: OLLI: PUT: OLICC: be 
A: htt: O45 ORANE NOW: AL: ATLA: APT: AC 
Mill We A 
AAOA: PIACL: OATH: OAC: OC: O20 
@OPPeT; Fin 
15 vo. AINA; FAI: Ke: thteam; | AN: AIH: ANA chen: 4 40 
0: FNC : OFAOWO™ ; MATE: ACAAE: ANCA: FTE 
Ar ACTA O50; AAAT: OAGTAN: NOK: ATID: 
HAVA Om, OVOP}: MRAP ; har ; ODT: AIHA : o> 
PEL: MYE: AATHANAC: HLee: OLTHON: AMMAN: 
ont ab: RAARLPO™: OAO-%; NAAT: ODAR: 41 
Er Ned tase ere 42 






























oebmea : A002: nN: 
hepa ATHA: ADeA: HVE: ANeTEHT OR 


16 ¥0, APPAON: TAC wre 43 












MARE: LORACLAT: O40: 
Mili] A900® « 9% Re 
OAP'H: TVR: OA: LORACLAT 1 AL F)L4C: 400: th eT 
PACLAT: Wi ide 2 
2TH : OHNO: ORIEL: TP 

Doms MATH ANd 
















Lenat: Ret: WHE: Neo; Aam.075 43 8 
16 vo, UNM: KOOVE: | AA: AFPOOP: AATHLANAC: Aan: 
Os DAN: ACIeh + GMM : AND : Daatar 
Agitam ; haw 5 AY : 
VIC: OFF: OTP: OHA 4 





OVROM; ACH: Ax OAR 
t DLMAPO : ROP}: OATHLAADC : AIPM: HOR 
DA: AM: PTE AIT 
DVLA 2h 
WR? ; LN}; HOLT: FIZ; OTAMHE: Vir: 5 
ATHAG © APA: ORE: LeWnor: ona: hewn 
om: SALE: OPTAMHE: LYIL7: Ano; DaAtrnom; OLPCC: 
LY ro, ATHADHC: PFE; AMO: — DARA: Thinner: OFA 6 
ANOS -HOU: AITAR: NORE: AOVAT 1 AOD: AOVANTA: BA 
OC Hee sino: ANd HOS AME MA: OATP TH IGM: 













IT vo. 


18 ro. 


18-vo. 










16 EE, Littmann, (1904, 


AR nO: no: ALP TARO : ATLANAY 


ae 






APA ; 
ORE: 


APARHM: LIP: OAT: HAMA: DED: O80 


de; Chat: OCP 
ara 
CoN 
Bb: WA: OL 

AC: Hk: ORT: OD” 






Bich s COPD AEV OP ; AUT: DACY : TRI: AIOHL + 


AMHAOMC: AMAR: Ore 
ALP ; hod: TAA: OOPHALVPI : DARI: He 
om; KINA: % Hho: HT: whoa: 





SU: FOL; ODE: 






noo; 7g. 
wr es.; LOA: Rly 


BD: Aiea: HM: AA 
AON AD: FO: WO: TT 








aman: 











AQ: Hednas: wel 





+ A: T7I00: RAT 
hor; OTD}: CIN: OLE T 





bad: ACU: Reno; Yn: wa. 
AMLAMAC: HELLA: OWL: 





LDAPCPOP | RLV: ONILPA™; — DOLL: OOPRA: 














LOR AGLAT: Lib: oF 

BTEC: MPCLT: APACT: AMA 
2: PN: — wee Mich. 
NTT: ATHLAA |ch- 





LMAPOM; ATORACLA 
MANN: ICAL: HeOoRD 





eth: Aa 





DHON: LODGE; ROVE: ACLAT: A 


REC: OGL: ATWANDC: AAD 
s HAIMA: 29.2: ATHAMHC: AIPA 
@L|GNI ; te 
es Ws F1Z: OHH? AARCH: 
FICO] OWhA: TANK: — AN 








; AKOTT: ACERT: CEH: TEOVET: W-Atary AIA: AiO? 


Fe OREO: DALO-L 


LODE: RYN: AIPHOP: 


OOO: LATO: WT FTC: Me 


QTN.ChO: wae: Awe: Han 
790: tea: ANAL 
THOU: he: AD: ICAL 





OD; LOKI HCARO: Rena ARIE OPA: AR: 


Bs O07: OFN2: FNAL 


TOE ACLAT: ORILS: FNAL: 7 


Qs AAT ROY: — OLOAPL ACLAT: NteT: ATED: OAR 





2MS.A, TATION 
ays, ABD, 





har repeated in MS. (Aittography) 
«MS. originally “RE. 
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370: Anh: GU APACE: MAAK: ONE: Leth © 
RAG: TOR ACA: WAT: ANTE: NCA: OLA: do?, 
AALLVO™; DFG: ONE: AMT: ATW: LM: LO: AMA: 
QHYE: ANT: hav; O72: bec: A: CARE: ODL TEVA 
DLO: ANSP ; FAH: As FHA MLL 
$Hetea™; 0.00; HAgPwAE: 3 
OOVAPO” ; LOY RPG: TA: A TOE ACLAT: © 
PME ATHAMA Cs: ORM: HFT: ANTE: AAT 
HAMC: OLOOT AIT: ATLA: AT MAHE: WaP.eIES: [10 
F ham: AenUMs : PEA: 
OFT te: TROP 





















NYE: DRAG: Ha”; WPF 1 He 
WCPO ; ONAIPO ; OLA: wTAUM 
WHO) ACA AD 87: Aw 
Item: Hite: OMA : ODL: oP vANT : ho? 
ATL: Ghee sho; O72 + bec 
AGOD s Whk PV: FCO: WSL; APUVICE: ATO AC 
GAT: — OLBAPI ; Awa: ALT? OIPGn CAC: DL 


TO 
FAN LSEV A Hees 
et: PPV HA.L 














We AATHAMAC : ANRC: LOH: A[A]SnOK Hn RPAON: 
AAMhO BLA: ORI: — Dae: | APLNT: VIC: OLOR 
Pi AweT ey WA PAE AIMEE VIC: ANID: Ge: 





Rah AAP: AWE AC: WOOK: HP: TNA: Lek: © 
AROE s OLIF9 PO: AHN: OFF + OPE + LOX ACLRT: 
OFT: OMA: RIGVO™: §— WRORLL AMHAMAC + AIPOT 
BAR: RAT: AOMVAM T MER: Orv. + ANH: AIM : 9 
09: ABE: HOE ACPRY : ALAT : VIC: Ode : tra 
AEE BCAA ; ATOR ACLAT show: etd 199 3 AOA 
RDN HECK APONETIM ; HE Rw hor : HEAL |PL: 
OnOTW + RTEAO : OVE PAM 5 NOL THAT 1 DARARTE : OT | A 
wach + || BE. + NTA APM + LONE 2 ATEN: 
Chak: | ORNL: MAL IOI: AN: LOMA: MAT : 005 
























ati PAPA: AD.LN: HIE: ANOTEN OF 
Ms: + iil! = ome 
WP AER: ANTHEM: WINN: O.L4H MOP TROP OR 





eh LOR ACLAT: Ob}: wT 1 RG ACTOT : 22079 
nT + LOG. : ATHE : DRL: OAO-OAL + ATMA + OMA + 
OO 1 OFC: AML : OPT | OFLA HIE : ANTE : OR 








18, R.* The is very uncertain; the word has been corrected. 
VoL. xxv. a 
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21 yo. Gam 


22 ro. 


22 vo. 


[1904 





: LO 5 ELIMI Paved. OV 38 
YO: OANCIY s APA: Hort Vib APPANL : A: 

Ab Ss, OTE: AEH: RHO: ARG. | AT ATACH 
OUYE : RIP.L42 : AUTCAE : LOK ACLAT § Ae: OTs He 
AVEC wkend AON GOT ss TIM: see HY 















qoxacent Tet: nao; FAL: OOD; WOPPLD ; baa: + 
Peay WEE AVred : OTE 1 HOO"; AA IOPANP| OO) + AK 
SPAY AOR: OAM TROPA: ANA: BPA 

YE: ahovt : ach4n 






RCL 
ONE ; RLMPIP ; wT + 7, 
5) [A] Made : Odes OH 
Ai APP Anb : Ane ODO 1H + AIT” 


AGT + RPA: OLTLUG : DADS. : cHA.SVaP* + 
OL: Njnns 130 4 










ri AGO ATA 
Aor : AIHA: ANL | ODsE: PLC + @ 
AMIAT : OMA : DLL 1 WACAY 

© | NOP; RONDE : HLH: LTDA 1 ORD seth: OLY 

: 2 WWE: Pitts 9 
Ar PACLT : OTOLT : OTIDDLI  PPPT : Deira ; OUCH 
ALS: ATLA: A 10 
PA OLA WEE: MOTE : APH: £2578 OLIPC HIG 
OF: OMIA: ORCR : PLLC: OMe. HELE : WeHIn + ON. : 



















ul 






ARAL : CAN: WARE: 
AOLYEE : CARE. + ANNE : WORK. 1 OP sO 
MAO : OWE : APONT : He: ENE: ODE: AC 
LON: OTT DEI; pe; hoe: OLN: 











14 was rubbed out here, # MSAK. MS. £. «Ms, ONAL, 
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0 Ls REC Ohor : AEC 





PUT? 2 NOD: KAMVME 3 HA: 


23 ro. 13 





PY OANIPRE : ALM : LE LL: OLVIEL 1 O.LVEN sh 
LADDPD : BLM: OLHLO-* 
AGA ATH: AIPA: ALA AYE: ANT 
At PACLTT OOPNTP.LLY: AFIC : ONAN: ONCHE : PH 
om | OPC AAPA ; NarpAA't : no AGA 








ORMOIT OY: OFM: OFO7404 
Nes. 0845 + NAAT : AT: ATACH : / 
23 vo. ATHA : AI*ARE: ADL: HVE + I 
As Lbrhe 1 GME: LNA ; Detar; OLY 
OnGEO> ; ORAATO™ : LIAR : 8A : CACO 
AAPA DLA: 
AAT | Cha: WA: OFT + ARCH: OY 
Gh: 02287 : AeBY Resi: APAnE AeA: WEE: ad 18 

OTK: APNMT : OLAT : OPPHM ROOMY : 
th = a7ACH : ji) oD 
Anorth ; Aer ; 20 
ORT 5 ATH: A 
TT 












16 


Ww 


















ATH : AIPA: LN: HT 

PNT 1 DAT : 403: OCAD 

1 APR: DAWMAL 1 AIP.LPTE 1 AT: 

2 ro. | fifi] BY 
herth : kovbw Guy : ARTIC 4 

AF | RACY + AOL + Ak: OFCcHI + - 










22 











Als ONT GPE 
AA: ASL: UNE Hs [DJA 
PPC: (@)HAINA + He remnant: Orr 





3,24 





mers atacn: | ®B Aesth: ADH: AZM 
OF 2A APE : ANTE : AIM: Hee HAY ION; DAI 
APP? HAI.LC + OHONTLT 1 HAIAA : BLO : OATH: & 
LOWY : HELGE: RIDE: HNP.LC rE: OUNNTLT 
wear: — Aga: A: ATACH: ||] UME WE 
24 vo, tite: HOME : OBES: @ARAE: WATANGE ; hao: AAT: AAA 
BA: AGE: AMMEN: GPLT AAA: AovmLO- : ACHE: OT 















ts.é. MS. MS MS. + Ms, 2. 
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dns: WLOTIOH : OARI : HATO : ANTE. + HAIDA 
GIO ONPLCE 1M: ONE: NOM: ARV: ATH: AE 
arach: jill, CLA AYE: RTE: OOLAs 497 
Pn : OO : MCh: AW: ATHAVDG : APPAME A 
Ai AHA Abe HOM.LCs: ORI : Ae : Hie: HOM 
ONE : WLOP4OH : AIP : RTO : HOP : RLAUME ¢ HA + 
aks Aner: TAC : [|] WEA + ORV" + @ 2,30 
APIO ; OHLAAK : MALI ; AIHA + NGM. He HAAeTC 

TL ORIPHYE + He: ROSES ODUM APE: ADOT: OR t 
@IACh : ONAVA : TLCh x ONDE : wa: Ha. 
LAWL: PO 2 OMY: HASHAP eT RAH GST 
WMDs : OH: HAF? s OAHLORA 1 WT: Lied: WAN 

(a) Pmt: ALS AT: MPACH + |i! BB + CB 
DAI OAYE 1 UME: TNA: OTE; Mite : Wb : Gard T 
Coon 899 OME 1 ONT: LOTCH EET MAAR: WL: 
BH OPI WAN: OUI: AND: RTE: AYE: FIC 
ANS Hs LTR: ASA: OATANHN ; 6A 33 
$5 MWD WAR: OFAMLTH ; OOLILAH : LIME: GRO: 

LEP [A]E | OMT ONT : AME: OWE : tide: HOAAS + OH 

HOt s Hh : 2ITAAI? : Ged 

HoT : DVO: RiTe: HAAN Hoh: AES TACK: //ifilll! B* 
Ui] MA: TAAT : ORT 5 AIA FIs REBT — HEL: 95430 
FIL : RIP.LSL + BRO: DVLA: ATLA 1 DAML: tte 
29.2: NO 1 Ma? ; HOP} ears 
TIAN ACs MACRAIE : HLA: AZACTT : REI: OT LO7P LO: 
HOR 1 ORE DELMnOm : AIMMA : ERAT: AAN : ACPDLD-; 

Fes OOMRHO 1 RD IPH: AIPMA + NOTE 1 DAIMNGD 5 AF? 

BC: BAL: ALN: AGPCH: OVOPCH: — LAL: IT 3S 
DANIO: ite: EPLT : Hnenom s AIH: HL: | AIMHT OAR. 
ara; OWLnO | HARI: Ss TEAK EF? : haw + 
Mi AbPCO : NEPTIT : DAHCPA ; ho ; chores: OPC: A 
Raw ; MOPS : ALM : REL: AVL 1 OPAC 1 Whe + EPL 
LLCU : OLCOK | OL.2370: = OHITs Up ; RAVE: AC 5° 
LGR AADTP :AATLANAC | OOP: ARIA: LOD 
ams Atteam ¢ RaDHA  AVTOMS : AALHOMY : NOL: H7k : OF 
ANH: OGY | 2Y16: OTVOR : ACT: ODT: Aor; 40 
ORTDEV HP: PHM: OMEK ANAT: OAT: ROT: 
BTM TRO; WANs LAK: OLE AT 
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MO: WEE: NOPE: HCO : OLA: | ALBVE™ : ORTEVE> 
© 00: OTONE 1 AVNET I ; OAM; OTNK : LA CAC 
5 OLEPEM : OAIVI™ ; OMSL THEE : OD! OP 
LEVI: — OH: LANE: ALEPH ; ORIEPO™ ; OLY 12 
POT 1 DLO ; OLOC : OLTEV I; OLTAEI : REPO ; 
DLTO + PCWVO 2 OLDE: HUM: LADLE : OLAV: 







NoVA: PRAT ; OAR 
PACH + /i/i/iiiiill| OA? 43 
EMCO : AIPAL : He 





HALIM | ATORACLAT | NOW OD + FLA “ 
ALAA: APAT: AMT HNN: OATH: Anes H 
APLC: ATK: 4 1 OPO. + EN: ODE: A: ATAC 
fhe iil RAP VO™ : LOY ACLAT : AOR ADT : [45 
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CHAPTER I. 
Isrnopvorios, 


1In the name of the Father and the Son and the Moly 
Ghost, One God! [This is] the discourse concerning the 12 
Disciples, as Jesus tanght them by what they are to be saved 
from sin. 2 And to you also we shall tell, by what ye will 
saved from every sin and from every evil thing and from the 
imprecation of men, 8 And by this be ye saved from every enemy: 
and the poison of the serpent and from everything that ha 
poison which Kills soul and body; and from every disease and. 
infirmity of the body and breaking of bones, and (by which 
they will be saved) from malediction and curse, and from all 
Keepers of magic, 4 And by this thou [,0 Lord,] hast saved 
‘them from all power of the enemy ;’and [it is told in this book] 
‘that the [Disciples] conquered and subdued Satan and cast him. 
out, lest he approach them, and that they shall be saved from 
every evil, from | calamity and from the demon of noontide. 
5 And that they were saved from the chastisement of kings and 
prinees (and by which they shall be saved); they cooled off 
their wrath like water. And by this all creatures feared them. 
6 And by this they have found grace with all human creatures, 
And by this their throne has become honoured and exalted, and 
by this they were saved from the flame of fire. And by this 
their face shone like the sun before all people, heathen and 
Christians. 7 And [here is told] everything that has been done 
unto the 12 Disciples (and) by this, [namely] the names of 
Christ, 8 And everybody who believes and invokes, and reads 
[these names], by these names of Christ lethim be saved from sin 
and from all bad and wicked and treacherous men, and from all 
Gisease[s] of soul and body, and from all demons | and evil 
spirits. 9 And Satan shall be driven out, and he shall not 
approach him who keeps these words, nor touch his dwelling, 
but that man’s power shall be strong as a rock and his voice 
shall be heard as the voice of a lion. 10 And his face shall 
shine like the sun, and he shall find grace with all people; and 
his throne shall be exalted, and his honor shall be greater than 
[that of] all men, and no creature on earth shall overcome [him], 
and all men shall fear and tremble before his face; he shall 
defeat and subdue the power of all his enemies and he shall be 
like the 12 Disciples. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
Tracurxas or Cimst coxcenxixe His xaxn. 


1 And Jesus rose amongst them, and He blessed them with the 
sign of the cross; Jesus spoke and stid unto them: “Listen to 
me, to my word and my eoinmand; and Lwill give wuto you all 
desire of your hearts, yon my servants and yon my friends and 
you | myheits. 2AndT have selected you from all human erea- 
tares, and I have given you power that ye may raise the dead 
by the true faith, and heal all the sick by the Holy Ghost. 
3 And make ye Satan as dry grass before the wind, and he shall 
be east out by your prayer, and his power shall be broken, and 
he shall flee and be ashamed hefore you. 4 And Ihave not given 
to others what I have given to you, my truly beloved, you whose 
light shall not be extinguished forever, and whose joy shall not 
cease for generation and generation.” 5 And the Disciples of 
Tesus Christ said unto him: “Truly hast thou spoken in thy word, 
O Lord, who hast said all this; for it will prevent us from being 
conquered by any man, If thou, O Lord, art with us | and if we 
believe in thee, give us, O Lord, that we may invoke thy holy 
and blessed name!” 6 And again Jesus Christ spoke to His 
Disciples and said unto them: “Be not afraid, but admonish 
all people. For there is nobody who can make you tremble or 
judge and kill you; if-ye observe my word, I shall not be far 
from youat any time. 7 And I love you like myself, and I will 
rejoice you with my grace and kindness, and I will give you 
(all) life and salvation of your souls.” 8 Thereupon He shewed. 
unto them the mystery of the new world: He revealed unto 
them anditold them his secret name, 9 [And He said:] “If ye 
can invoke this my name, ye shall be saved from sin, and from 
all power of the enemy. And he who invokes this my name like 
‘you, shall be saved and [not] be confounded | for ever and ever.” 
10 Thus save me, O Lord, me, thy servant [Gabra] Giorgis, be merci- 
ful and gracious unto me, [and] from all sin and from seduction of 
Satan and from all evil and) preserve me, thy servant Gabra Giorgis. 
11 And He ascended on a mountain with His Disciples, and a 
shining cloud came and covered them. And Jesus wrote His 
holy names and gave them to His Disciples and said unto them: 
“Take [what] I give you; and it shall bring’ you grace and 


* Literally “be.” 
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life and salvation.” 12 And they took this book, sealed as it 
was, and said to Jesus: “But we ean not open this book, O our 
Lord and Master; only thon canst open it.” 18 Again Jesus 
said to His Disciples: “Thus they shall not be able to make 
you tremble or | to conquer you, any one who has power, either 
men, or the evil demons, who sednee mankind, because of the 
power of these my names. 14 But ye shall conquer all men, 
and ye shall destroy and subdue all power of the enemy and of 
the evil and unclean spirits, But your own power shall not 
weaken, because of my power and strength. And now, who 
among you has the power of faith, shall open this hook.” 
15 And Me laid Mis hand on Peter's head and blessed hin and 
gave him [power] to open this book. And its treasures were 
opened and disclosed. 16 And when they saw that the book 
was opened, they rejoiced exceedingly. ‘Thereupon they praised 
and landed and blessed Jesus Christ's name and adored His 
throne, and marvelling | at this they prayed to Him, And 
they said among themselves: ‘To-day we have seen a wonder- 
ful miracle, the like we have not seen before.” 

17 And again Jesus Christ said unto His Disciples: “Take 
from this once more and keep this my word, and my speech, 
and do not corrupt it: know ye, Ihave spoken unto you, con- 
template and learn and think that ye may be saved from tempta- 
tion and sin, For great and honoured is this my speech and this 
my name.” 18 And after that Jesus told them His names, and 
said unto them : 

“ Tyaha means awful 
‘Sarahd means great 
Derdhal means strong 

19 Agbadir means rich 
Abyatér means merciful 
Menyater mearis chastiser 

20 Andnél means forgiver 
Kenya means wise 
Geyon means rich 

21 2g means judge 

Seqa means all-embracing 

Satandvoi | means all-creator 
22 Latandwt [means] he does not delay 

Ty@ét means he whom all fear 

Amand?él means imperishable 
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23 1 (?) means helper 

-lyrd’ [means] Saviour 

Miiryéu rweans all-preserver 

eeper 
£1, El, Et means judge of all 
AkG means all-sufferer 
25 Biche means all-bearer 
Lita means rejoicer 
Heata means healer of all ill 
26 Yau means true, upright 
‘Suba‘st means clement 
-Af means humble 
27 .Afyikiro means patient 
Lake, Lahé, Laké means pure of all sin 
Mastadyéx means just 
28 Avar, Afar, Afar means giver and taker 
-Afreyin means awful of yoice 
-Afranata means king of kings 
29 Lahin, Lakin, Lihan means god of gods 
Ora’él means judge of judges.” 
80 And there is no other god besides Him in heaven | above 
and on earth below, One God is Te, Jesus Christ, Saba‘st, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Immortal, from now and for ever and ever, 
Amen ! 

81 And after Jesus had finished telling His names again 
‘Jesus said to His Disciples: “Go and teach and preach in my 
name! Heal the lepers by this my name, cast out the demons 
by this my name; and ye will be saved from this power of the 
malignant demons. 32 Close their mouths by this my name; 
and ye will be saved from the fire-eater by this my name; and 
ye will find fall favor and perfect grace with all peoples of the 
earth and [with] the kings by this my name. 38 And there is 
nobody who shall beable to overpower you; all creatures shall fear 
and tremble and be afraid of your | voice, and all unclean spirits 
shall be driven away. $4 And when you lay this my name [on 
somebody], speak thus: ‘Give us O Lord by the power of 
these thy names full favor and perfect grace with all people; let 
all living beings fear us and let them tremble before our voice.””” 
85 And by the power of these thy names may the satans be driven 
away ‘and not approach me and may they not touch my soal or my 
body, thy servant . .. . Giorgis. 
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Doings of the Disciples by the power of Christ's name (Ch. 
II-VI). 


CHAPTER I. 

TIRALING Ov SICK FROPLE AND DRIVING OUT OF DEMONS. 

1 And the 12 Disciples went into all countries to kings and 
rulers. And they said unto them: “Believe in the Lord the 
God of all flesh, that ye lean and believe! And if ye believe 
us, ye shall he saved by this name of our Saviour.” 2 All 
people said among one another: “Pray, tell us how your faith 
is, and pray, heal these | sick. And if ye have faith, we shall 
believe in your God.” 3 And the Disciples said unto all people: 
“Come [and] see! and bring all sick and diseased, that we may 
heal them by the grace of God.” 4 And the 12 Diseiples read 
these names of God, and while they were praying, heayen was 
opened unto them; ana they saw [it] open, And when they had 
seen it open, then they rejoiced greatly, and their faces shone 









« brighter than the sun before all people. And all people feared 
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them and were afraid of their voice, and all the sick were 
healed by these words. 5 Thus heal me, thy servant. . . Giorgi 
6 And all the people believed in their words, and they said 
to them: ‘Ye are truly the Disciples of Jesus Christ. Ye are 
strong | by [the power of] the Holy Ghost and in faith.” 
7 And again they went to shew the faith in this prayer, and 
they came to [a place] where many demons were assembled. 
And they prayed this prayer, and they invoked the names of 
God. And they took sand in their hands and looked up lifting 
their eyes towards heaven, 8 They united in prayer saying 
with one voice: Disperse, O Lord, all demons who beset us; 
by the power of these thy holy names close their mouth and 
destroy their power.” And after they had said this, they 
cast the sand against them, 9 And all unclean demons perished 
and were destroyed by these names of Ohrist: Seven thousand 
‘one hundred and forty (2) demons were dispersed. 10 Thus dis- 
perse all demons and uyclean spirits | that beset me and (that) are 
stronger than J, thy servant....... By the power of these thy 
names save me, © Lord, from all evil war and murder and the mouth 
of the enemy and the thrusting of lances and the fying of arrows and. 
the throwing of stones. 11 And from every man who devours and who 
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{fs devoured, and from every man who inflicts plagues, and from every 
‘man who touches and who is touched (with magical power], and from 
every strong man and oppressor, and from every deceiver and calum- 
nnintor, and from every oppressor and violent man, and from every idol, 
‘mmdrt and mdrit; and from every root and poison and from every man 
who xeviles and curses; and from all who eat flesh and drink blood ; 
and from every enemy within and without," and from every mau who 
kills the soul and [every] waylayer. 12 And from every snake | and 
serpent having poison which kills life,* and from every wicked man 
who corrupts soul by soul, and from everything (evil] which 1 have 
seen and heard and which I have not heard, within and without! 
far and near, and from every one who designs evil against me, save 
me, thy servant. ..... . 180 Lord, protect us from every disease 
‘and trouble and Jnfirmity of soul and’ body, and from every disease of 
mégray?and colic and calamity! and the demon of noontide and the 
disease of lowlands and highlands. 14 And from all this—Jesus said : 
‘And every man who believes and reads [these names} and is washed 
‘and purified. by this prayer; it shall bring him perfect grace and [it 
shall be] a subduer of enemies and an expeller of demons and a salva- 
tion of the oul and » poointion of si on the lat day-—may St be 
[such] to thy servant, . 















CHAPTER IV. 

Dorxes ov tie Disorrns 

1 And after the 12 Disciples had finished this work, then they 
went to (all) the people of Persia, to preach and to speak and 
teach all people of Persia, They came to 77 kings and rulers, 
and they stood up among them and said to them: 2 “Behold, 
our Lord has sont us to you that we speak unto you and heal all 
your sick by the grace of Jesus Christ. And if ye believe, ye 
shall find life and salvation of your soul[s].. But if ye refuse to 
listen to our words and to our command, behold, God shall judge 
you in his wrath, and no one of the other gods in whom ye 
delieve, shall save you.” 3 Thereupon all the people became 
angry and said to the 12 Disciples: Ye being men | like our- 
selves, by what power do ye heal the sick and cast out the demons 


« Presta, 








+ This meaning is merely guessed ; the Ethiopic word HAG may be a 
mistake for HO. But perhaps there is a mistranslation in the Ethi- 
opie'text. 

* Literally “soul.” 

* The meaning of this word is uncertain, it is perhaps to be derived 
from hag’ ‘hi 

“Dillman : malum improvisum, 
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by your word? Whereis your God ? ‘Tell ns clearly so that we 
may believe you.” 4 And there was a man among the people of 
Persia who believed in the name of Jesus Christ, whose name 
was Qitds and whose wife, called Stiréq, was possessed by a 
demon; he fell down before the 12 Disciples and said unto 
them: 6 “Since Ileft my mother’s womb T have beli 

the name of Jesns Christ, and I have worshipped no other God. 
And ye are blessed. ‘Truly ye are the Disciples of Christ, who 
(can) endure and teach all people, and by your prayer traly all 
sick and diseased are healed; and by your word the unclean 
demons leave, | And believe in you myself. Come, and heal my 
wife, that all people may learn your faith.” 6 And the 12 Dis- 
ciples said to Qirds: “Behold, be not afraid, O Qirds, believe 
in Christ ! behold thy wife shall be healed by the true word of 
faith.” And they made her to sleep on her bed, and they all 
prayed over her and blessed her with their hands, 7 And they 
said all together: ‘In the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, One Goa.” And they read these names of God 
and said: ‘Leave, evil demon, by the power of the names of 
Christ !” And they stretched forth their hands together and 
looked up lifting their eyes toward heaven. 8 They asked and 
prayed, and said in unison: “ Give us, O Lord, hy the power of 
these thy names power and authority [of] the true faith | by 
which we may heal all sick and [make] strong (and) the diseased. 
9 Give us, O Lord, by the power of these thy names [power] 
and authority [of] the true faith; give us, 0 Lord, [power] by 
which we may cast out all demons and evil spitits; by the 
power of these thy names [give us] salvation and subduing of 
the enemy by the true faith, and perfect grace with all peoples 
and kings and rulers of the earth, life and salvation on earth and. 
in heaven, 10 Give us spiritual penitence which turns us to 
thee all the days of our life. Give us the true faith and the 
holy prayer which drives away all disease of soul and body— 
11 may it be for everyone, [and] for thy servant ..... 12 and 
which foils the incantations and the doings of men, and purifies 
from sin and annihilates our trespasses and offenses: give us 
all that our heart | asks from thee. 18 Give us strength 
and fearsome awe that we may enter and destroy the power of 
all our enemies and adversaries. Give us the true faith which 
seals the mouths and binds the tongues and closes the throats of 
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all who slander us and speak evil against us. 14 Give us the 
true faith which strengthens our loins and consolidates our hearts. 
and makes strong (2) our sonls so that we are not afraid, day or 
night, of the wrath of kings and of rulers. 15 Give us, O 
Lord, the true faith and the holy prayer that none who plan 
and do wrong may overpower ns, destroy their plans and battle 
the thoughts of their hearts and their counsels and paralyze 
what they speak with their tongnes, and turn off what they 
speak with their months. 16 Give us, O Lord, the true fai 
and | the holy prayer by which the waylayers flee and escay 
And as to those who kill the soul—shatter their shields and their 
spears, and may their bows and arrows be broken. 17 Give us 
wisdom and gentle knowledge, patience and spiritual humble- 
ness, that we may learn and pereeive how Satan shall not seduce 
us nor make ws fall into the pit of sin. Give us strong help and 
hope, Amen! 18 And by the true faith let us find reward 
with thee on the day of compensation and (on the day) of 
judgment, then may thy grace find us! Before thee [let us find] 
eternal joy and everlasting bliss, and let us be satisfied with the 
Dlessing of thy house in safety and peace after the evil days. 
19 Give us the true faith and the holy prayer, by which the 
Keepers of, sorcery may not overpower us; abash and foil | their 
witcheraft and destroy their power and shatter all their work. 
20 Give us the true faith and the holy prayer that we may not 
‘be overpowered by the blasphemers and slanderers (2) who curse 
us in the evening and in the morning, by sun and moon [light], 
‘on mountains and on hills, with praise and with incense touch- 
ing the altar, and looking in the water and knocking on the 
ground; as to those who curse us by these things, do not hear 
(them) any wish of their hearts and do not accept their incense, 
and let their curse fall back upon their heads and let them be 
rooted out for ever and ever, Amen! 21 Give us the true faith 
and the holy prayer, by which the evil gods cannot overpower 
us; destroy their idols and shatter their thrones. 22 Give us 
the new light and enlighten the eyes of our hearts and remove 
the stumbling-[block] from [before] our feet (2). And lead us 
on the right path and bring us where we | wish to go in peace. 
23 Give us the true faith and the holy and profitable and quick- 
ening prayer; make thy Holy Ghost come down from heaven, 
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Dless with its fruit our children for our generation [and] for 
Amen! 24 Give us that all this which we have spoken 
ch our mouths and our tongues may come to us from (2) thy 
Ited dwelling and the sacred place of thy glory,—this whieh 
we have asked thee; and we have prayed unto thee that our 
not be in vain’, help us soon to-day on this da 
the true faith, glory and wealth and perfect grace 
with all peoples and kings [and] rulers of the earth, 26 as 
thou gatherest the cloud{s] and sheddest the water on the face of the 
carth, thus make rain and shed { grace upon me in my face; that it 
be a cont of mail and a protecting shield : like a hen that covers aud 
shields her young under her wings, thas shield and protect me under the 
cover of thy wings, with thy protecting shield; and with thy hly 
right hand and with thy strong power protect me against all thy punish- 
‘ment and thy wrath, and lead me out by thy fear, thy servant 

27 If it is thy will, show thy power and thy anthority to-day 
on this holy day;—heal this woman soon that they may know 
us and [know] that we have the true faith and are truly thy 
Disciples; and that thon hast created and shaped us, [and] that 
there is truly no other goa beside thee, im heaven above and on 
earth below. ‘To | thee belongs glory and praise for ever and 
ever, Amen!” 28 And after they had finished their prayer and 
their request, God heard them from heaven, His holy place, and 
gave to the 12 Disciples all that their heart requested: and they 
breathed their spirit into her ear and washed her with the water 
of prayer, and she became whole, 29 And she rose straightway 
snd fell down bofore them and exulted and rejoiced with great 
joy. But Satan left by the prayer of the 12 Disciples, and 
thus’ they healed this woman, 80 And likewise heal me, 0 Lord, 
from all disease of my soul and my body and keep away all demons 
from thy servant . . 31 And when all the kings and ralers 
and people saw that this woman was healed, one half of them,| 
who did not recognize,*perished and were destroyed for ever 
and ever—Amen ! But those who believed were saved from 
all disease and trouble of their souls by these names of Ohrist. 
82 This save me and protect me, O Lord, by the power of these thy 
names, thy servant ...... 83 For Jesus said: Everyone who 
delieves and who invokes this my name, shall be saved and shall 
not be confounded for ever and ever. 84 Thus let myself not be 
confounded, thy servant....... 85 And everyone who is 
























































* Literally “return naked.” * Perhaps mistake for “ believe.” 
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washed and cleansed by the prayer of the 12 Disciples, shall 
not be approached by any power of evil or nnelean spirits, 
36 Drive away all power of the enemy and let him not inflict any 
disease or infirmity upon the soul and the body of thy servant... . 
‘Thus, O Lord, save me by the power of these thy names. | Avd hy the 
prayer of thy holy Disciples preserve my soul and my body, that of 
thy servant ...... 87 And they set Qirés over all, even over 
two kings, and made him heir of their country, By what? 
By the prayer of the 12 Disciples. 88 And the people spoke 
among themselves, they suw and wondered and believed in the 
12 Disciples and in Christ who had made powerful the prayer of 
the 12 Diseiplesand in Christ whose throne is glorious and exalted 
and who is free from temptation and subdues the power of all his. 
enemies and adversaries. 39 Thus save me, O Lord, from tempta- 
tion ; bless me and protect me, thy servant... . . . By the power of 
these thy names exalt my throne, and humble and abash my enemies 
and adversaries and crush them under the stool of my feet, of thy ser- 
vant ...... for ever and ever, Amen! 40 [They said:] “AN! 
who believe in the name of Christ, come, let us unite to extol 
these Disciples of Christ. And let us destroy the gods and burn 
[them] with fire, and let us not worship any other gods besides 
theirs. And let us believe in their prayer that we may be saved 
from every chastisement of God’s wrath which burs and blazes 
[heavier] than a flame of fire.” 41 And they gathered their gods 
and burned [them] with fire, and all their gods perished, and none 
among them was saved. 42 Thus make perish, O Lord, all demons 
‘and evil spirits who eat flesh and drink blood ; who crush the bones and 
seduce the children of men : drive them away, O Lord. by the power of 
these thy names, and by the prayer of thy holy Disciples, from thy sex- 
vant |... 43 And they were converted to the Lord God. 
And they were saved by the prayer of the 12 Disciples, and 
became good and compassionate [people], and their generations 
were blessed for ever and ever, Amen. 44 Thus bless me, OLord, 
bby the power of these thy names, and by the prayer of the 12 Disciples. 
Preserve me and protect me, thy servant . .... . foreverand ever, 
Amer ! 
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CHAPTER VY. 
Dotxas ov me Disowixs 1 Sono axv Gonoreua, 





1 And after that the 12 Diseiples arose and went away, after 
they had healed all sick and diseased, 2 And these Disciples 
said: “Come, let us go to the laud of Sodom and Gomorrha, 
let us speak to them and give them precepts, And let us not 
feak the earthly death for the name of God; for God is with us, 
and nobody ean overpower us because of this mmo of our 
Saviour, 8 And they are the people | who have incensed God 
by their evil doing[s] and have polluted themselves by their 
many sins, and have made themselves like animals, Come, let 
us take courage and not be afraid of them and lot us rebuke 
them with true admonition.” 4 And they went to the land of 
Sodom and Gomortha and preached and taught, saying unto 
them: “Believe ye in the Lord God, your ereator! But as to 
us, if we die for the name of Christ, [we shall receive] great 
reward in heaven, and we shall find gain and receive grace [and] 
reward and life front Him, 5 And if ye refuse to listen to our 
words and commands, the Lord our Goa will judge you; but if 
ye listen to [our] word [and] onr commands, your sins will be 
forgiven unto you and God will desist from Tis wrath against 
you. 6If ye| repent and take refuge with Him, do not wor- 
ship other gods; for the gods cannot save you. 7 Do not goto 
the wife of [another] man’ and do not kill the soul of your 
friend, that God may not kill you, [and deliver you] unto pun- 
ishment in the hell-fre, 8 Behold, your end is near and has 
arrived, and there will be hunger and pestilence; your country 
will perish and vanish’and be as if it had never been created.” 
9 And when the 12 Disciples admonished them thus, the people 
became angry and enraged, then they lnurled many maledietions 
against them and they seized the 12 Disciples, and said to them: 
10“ Why do ye give us commands which we do not know ? 
Behold, we shall kill you; let us see who shall save you to-day 
from our hands, you who pride yourselves without having | a 
helper.” 11 Again the 12 Disciples said to them: “ Trnsting 
in the true faith and strengthened by the Holy Ghost, we do 
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not fear you, for ye will not be able to kill us; God will help 


us and deliver us from your hands to-day, but ye will be with-, 


out strength or power. 12 Ye are unclean and cursed, ye are 
in sin and in bodies without souls.” 18 And they Wound their 
hands and feet. And an angel of God descended from heaven 
and came to the 12 Disciples at the time of midnight, saying 
unto them: Be not afraid, ye apostles [and] servants of 
God, select and strengthened by the Holy Ghost.” 14 And then 
they fell down on their knees. And then they prayed and 
asked and invoked these names: God | opened their fetters and 
their faces shone brighter than sun and moon before all [people], 
and the 12 Disciples said: 15 ‘See how the Lord our God has 
saved us and [how] our fetters have been opened by the power 
of our God.” 16 And [even] after they had seen that their 
fetters had been opened, none of them believed except one 
whose name was Lot; and again they said to the 12 Disciples: 
17 “Behold, we shall throw you into a fiery furnace, and then, 
let us see who shall bring you out of this fire.” 18 But these 
Disciples said to them: “Fire will be like cold water by the 
will of the Lord our God, and water will be like fire. With- 
out the will of the Lord our God no fire can reach us or touch 
us.” 19 And | Lot said to all the people: Do not do this 
thing, and likewise do not revile them. Come, come, let us 
listen to their word and let us keep their commands. 20 For 
truly they*are the Disciples and have the true faith, and I 
believe in their prayer, and will not walk in your works nor 
follow your traces.” 21 And when they heard these words of 
Lot, all the people became angry and said to him: “Thon also, if 
thou believest in them—let us see, how they will save thee, they 
who can not save themselves!” 22 But then Lot took courage 
and united with the 12 Disciples. . And they heated a pit of fire 
seven times.* 28 And the Disciples said to Lot: “Be not afraid 
and let thy heart not fear; behold, | God is with thee, He will 
save thee.” 24 And the 12 Disciples prayed these names of 
Christ, and took sand in their hands and cast it in the fire, 
saying: “Make, O Lord, this fire like cold water!” while all the 
people witnessed [it] with their own eyes, 25 And they said: 
‘We must believe them to be keepers of magic art more than’ 





*MS. “ye.” "Cf. Dan. iii. 19 (Torrey)... * Suggestion of Prof. Torrey. 
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all [other] men, because they have oseaped (?); and now come, let 
us give them poison.” 26 And they gave 12 fall onps to the 12 
Disciples. But the disciples prayed to God and read these names 
of God, stying: 27 “Thou, O Lord our God and our Saviour, 
[destroy] this poison by the power of these thy names so that they 
‘can not kill us and that these people | of the land be abashed !” 
28 And then they crossed their faces, and saying: “In the 
name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost” they took 
[it] and drank [it], but all this tribulation did not harm them. 
29 The people tried them with all [Aevices], but they could not 
overpower them, ‘Then all the people said among themselves: 
80 “Never until today have we seen such evildoers, whom 
no man ean overpower and who have made our strong fetters 
like fire, and fire they made like cold water. 81 And since we 
have punished them in all [possible ways] and have not over- 
powered them, what shall we do unto them? Let us drive the 
12.Disciples away from our country !” 82 But they said to all 
the [people of] Sodom and Gomorrha: ‘See the power of ‘God, 
that saves us from your hands! But ye have no power or 
strength!” 88 And they went away | from that land, and said 
to Lot: “Come quickly, leave with us this town, for the end of 
this land has come.” And Lot departed with his children and 
his wife; and the 12 Disciples cursed the people of Sodom and 
Gomortha, and shook the dust from their feet. 84 And God 
made a flame of fire come down from heaven upon them; the 
88 gates of this land were extinguished and exterminated for ever 
and ever—Amen—, and all [its people] perished because of the 
eurse of the 12 Disciples, that it should be a witness for them, 
And no one among them escaped; it became a desert, as though 
it had never been. 85 Thus extinguish and exterminate my enemies 
and adversaries, those of thy servant ....... Save me, O Lord, 
rom the | unclean spirits and the bad men who beset us and the wicked 
ones who beset [us] might and day : abash them and drive them away 
from me by the power of these thy names, Keep me and protect me 
‘and defend me and shelter me, thy servant ..... 96 And Lot was 
a chosen one of God, and was blessed and saved because he 
delieved in the prayer of the 12 Disciples; and Lot was strong 
in the true faith. 87 Make me like him, 0 Lord, and save me and 
lead me out of every persecution and tenaptation, and evil speech and 
Imprecations, by the power of these thy names and the prayer of the 12, 
Disciples, me thy servant ...... 98 Be merciful and gracious unto 
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me and do not be far from me at any time. ‘Thou art my God and my 


Lord, protect me with thy strong right hand and strengthen | me, thy 
servant. . 


CHAPTER VI, 
‘Tue Discrenes axn 88 Kavos axp 140 Crrr 








1 And after the 12 Disciples had manifested these things, 
they went into all lands, And on the road they found 88 kings 
and 140° cities assembled worshipping other gods, 2 And the 12 
Disciples came and said: Tn the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, One God! Be abashed and ashamed 
all ye who worship other gods; but ye, who believe in the name 
of our God, shall be saved by these names of Christ.” 8 And 
after the 12 Disciples had said this, the 88 [kings] gathered 
against the 12 Disciples and intended to kill them; but the 
Disciples prayed then, raising their eyes and lifting their 
thoughts and stretching forth their hands toward heaven. 4 And 
they said, united in one thought | : ‘Exalt, praise and laud 
[Tim]! 5 And they said: ‘Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God; 
Tanded and praised be thy name for ever. For we are thy ser- 
vants who invoke thy everlasting (?) name; and now, hear us, 
0 Lord, [grant] the desire of our hearts and do not make us a 
derision of theenemy. 6 Save us, O Lord, by the powor of these 
thy names from this people and [these] kings and rulers and the 
evildoers: abash them before us and behind us, And destroy 
their power, [make it] like the grass of the roofs, and disperse 
their counsel and their gathering that they cannot overpower us, 
Amen! 7 Save us, 0 Lord, our God, by the power of these thy 
names from all evil men and mourners? who [try to] kill us,—by 
the power of these thy names, Amen! 8 Save us, O Lord, our 
God, by the power of these | thy names from all evil and [from] 
the demon of noontide and from calamity; by day and by night 
drive them away, and keep them far [from us] that they may 
not beset us, but be abashed by thy grace and merey, Amen! 
Save us, O Lord, our God, by the power of these thy names, 
from all intrigners and deceivers and oppressors, shatter their 


























! The MS. has here 180; in the other places we read 140. 
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powei and battle their counsel, and paralyze their intentions, 
Aroen! 10 Save us, O Lord, onr God, by the power of these 
thy names from those who frighten and endanger our soul and 
body, and [from] the serpent and the dragon, who pierces and 
bites with his teeth and his tongne and seratches with his claw 
—irive [him] away and avert [him] from me, Amen! 11 Save 
us, O Lord our God, by the power of these thy names from all 
keopers of magic art, who corrupt ' the soul and who make poisons 
with skin and pillows, with sweat and the nails of our hands and 
the hair of our heads and the nails of our feet, and with the hair 
of our eye-[brows] and the hair of our clothes and the hair of our 
girdles, and where we eat and drink,’ ont of our whole souls and 
Dodiies,—destroy [such] poisons and make their power like ashes. 
May they be like cold water and like soft lead (sic!) that nobody 
ean overpower us, Amen! 12 Save us, O Lord, our God, by 
the power of these thy names from all punishment by thy wrath 
and [from] reviling speech, and those who revile us, let them be 
detested" with all men. And those who are wroth against us— 
may Goa let the punishment of his wrath come upon them, 
Amen, 18 Save us, O Lord, our God, by the power of these | 

thy names from all the perseention of Satan, from seducing lust, 
from all the nets of death, and abash Satan that he flee and be 
ashamed and not approach us; and Tet his power be shattered 
and his counsel be destroyed [that it be] like ashes, Amen! 
14 Save us, 0 Lord, our God, by the power of these thy names 
from all intriguing men and those who calumniate with words 
and tongue, and disperse their coundel and eut off thefr tongues 
with [thy] sword, Amen! 15 Save us, O Lord, our God, by these 
‘thy names from the short days, from the evil day, and from the 
hours of temptation. Guard me and protect my soul and my body 
and let me dwell in health and in peace, me, thy servant..... 
16 Save us, O Lord, our God, by the power of these thy names 
from all | enemies who kill our souls: let their power be broken 
and their shield be shattered and let their lances and arrows 
turn back upon themselves, 17 Save us, O Lord, our God, by 
the power of these thy names from a death in sin, from the fire- 




















' This may refer to the belief that magic is particularly effective 
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cater:' let us find grace and merey before thee and let us not be 
ashamed before thee in the end, Amen, 18 Save us, 0 Lord, 
our God, by the power of these thy names, from disease 
and infirmity and from breaking of the bones of the body. 
19 And heal speedily by thy grace and merey thy servant... + 
20 Save us, O Lord, our Goal by the power of these thy names 
from the disease of mag"ay* and colic, and [from] diseases of 
the eye and the head, 21 And avert {them}, © Lord, and remove 
‘them from me and raise me from my fall, me thy servant... «| 
Amen, 22 Save 1s, O Lord, our God, by the power of these thy 
names, from diseasc® of our? feet, and from tears of our eyes. 
Strengthen our fect on the path of peace and enlighten the eyes 
of our hearts, and lead us and sustain us in the good. Give us, 
© Lord, knowledge without grief [and] knowledge without 
hypocrisy. 28 And fill my heart with joy and gladness, that of thy 
servant......Ament 24 Saveus, O Lord, our God, by the power 
of these thy names from all grief and calamity and from all tur- 
pitude on earth and in heaven; [let us do] only honest things; 
and from eternal punishment and flaming fire; bestow on us joy 
on earth and life in heaven. 25 Donotforsake mo, thy servant 

26 Grant us all this that we have spoken with | our mouths and 
have asked, and do not treat us like other people: but love 
us more than all human ereatures, bless us and have merey 
upon us, guard us and protect us and confirm us, thou who hast 
fastened heaven without a pillar and the earth on the water. 
27 Thus confirm me, OLord, thy servant..... 28 By the power of 
these thy names and by the power of thy kingdom and by the 
strength of thy throne, thou art our Lord God, Save us from all 
evil on earth and from all condemnation in heaven. Guard us 
and protect us also from being overpowered by any bad man,— 
29 {graard me also,] thy servant.....— 80 who speak [evil] with 
their mouths and voices and who plan [evil] in their hearts, 
from every heavy punishment in heaven; from all this save us 
by. the power of these thy names and | by the strength of thy 
throne and by thy exalted dwelling; and by the glory of thy im- 
perishable kingdom, by thy full and sweet everlasting kindness. 
81 Save me and defend me: in this world and in the coming world 
thy grace and thy mercy be upon me, thy servant. ..... ‘Amen! 
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82 Be not far from us, but be with us always at every time, 
help ns speedily to-day, on this day let thy kindness be revealed 
upon us. And thy will and thy pleasure be done; we cannot 
carry out this thing, 88 But with thee everything is carried 
out by thy word and thy commandment; earry out on us thy 
great mercy ani grace, and let thy salvation fill all our hearts 
with joy and gladness, And let all this that we have asked and 
that we have said, | be done speedily; help us to-day, on this day. 
84 Thus hear my prayer that I ave asked from thee, I, thy servant 

36 To thee be praise and laud for ever and ever, Amen. 
36 And after they had finished these words, God granted their 
request and all the desires of their hearts; because they believed, 
he heard their request. 87 And God said to his Disciples 
“My servants, strong in faith, come ye to me; for I have 
chosen you out of all human creatures. ‘Take [what] I give unto 
you; grace more abundant than the dew of the skies and [farther 
Teaching] than the width of the earth; I love and favor you 
exceedingly. 38 But now speak and announce to all creatures, 
that whosoever believes in you, believes | in me and shall be 
saved by your prayer, and if any one does not believe in yon, 
behold, ye shall see to-day, how I shall punish them in my 
wrath, and I shall disperse them like sand on the earth, for 
even the heavens and the earth cannot bear my wrath; the 
whole creation shall fear and tremble and be terrified.” 
89 When these Disciples heard this, they thanked the Lord and 
praised their God, and they said to all the people: “Ye have 
refused to listen to our word and command.” 40 And straight- 
way they were terrified and appalled by the fear in their hearts, 
and their gods were exterminated and rooted out for ever, by 
this prayer of the names,of Christ. 41 And while [the Dis- 
ciples] crossed their faces and prayed and read these names of 
Christ, the hands | and the fect of these people became dry like 
wood, and their bows and arrows were broken and came back 
upon themselves. And their shields and lances were shattered ; 
they were abashed and ashamed before the(m) [Disciples]. 
42 In the same way may the hands and the feet of all my enemies 
and adversaries be broken, and their power be shattered and their eyes 
ecome blind and their mouths be bound and their throats be shuts may 
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‘they not be able to speak and may they be abashed and ashamed. And 
keep all the demons that beset me away from me, and eave me by the 
power of these thy holy names, and I have taken refuge in the prayer 
of the 12 Disciples, 1, thy servant...... 48 And the 12 Apostles 
were stived by the power of these names of Christ from the hands 
of all the 88 kings and 140 cities | who worshipped other gods. 
44 Thou who hast saved the 12 Disetples, save me in the sano way as 
‘them, 0 Lord, my God, from the fiery furnace in heaven and from all 
evil on earth,” O Lord, choose me and be pleased with my soul and 
my body, {with] me, thy servant ...... 45 [Then] the 12 Dis- 
ciples converted the 88 kings [and] the 140 cities and made them. 
forsake their gods and brought them back to the Lord their God. 





CHAPTER VII. Sok 
Misa ov mm Discrrses. 

1 After he had revealed their true faith and their uplifting 
prayer to all peoples of the earth, they thanked and praised the 
Lord, their God, they lauded and sang with one mouth, and 
they said in unison: 

2 “[Allelnia,] thou art clement, O Lord, Amen, 

Alleluia, thou art righteous, O Lord, Amen, 
Alleluia, thou art mereiful, O | Lord, Amen. 
8 Alleluia, thou art true, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, be thou’ gracious unto us, O Lord, Amen, 
Alleluia, thou art pure, O Lord, Amen, 
4 Alleluia, thon art without impurity of sin, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou art praised, O Lord, and thou art blessed, 
© Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thon art awful, O Lord, Amen. 
5 Alleluia, thon art mighty, O Lord, Amen. 
‘Alleluia, thon art strong, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou art wise, O Lord, Amen, 
6 Alleluia, thou art exalted, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou art faithful, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thon art forbearing, O Lord, Amen. 
7 Alleluia, thou givest life, O Lora, Amen, 
Alleluia, thou raisest, 0 Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou art knowing, O Lord, Amen, 





+ Probably a mistake for “ thou art.” 
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8 Alleluia, thon art the king of kings, 0 Lord, Amen. 


28 ro, Alleluia, thou art the | god of gods, O Lord, Amen, 
Alleluia, to thee belong praise and thanks for ever and 
ever, Amen. 


8 Thee wo worship on our noes, and we believe in thy liv- 
ing name for ever and ever, Amen!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
Curast snows This Discrrnus Tn PLAC OF CONDEMNATION. 


1 And after all this had happened to the 12 Disciples, they 
again asked our Lord Jesus Christ and said to Him: Behold, 
thou hast given us all that we have asked thee, and thou hast 
shown us the light which does not go out for ever and ever, and 
the joy which does not end for generation and generation. 
But now show us the sight of the judgment that we may learn 
and perceive its likeness.” 2 And He said unto them: “Better 
than to see it would be for you not to see this sight of the 
judgment. For if ye see the smoke of the judgment, your soul 
will fear and tremble; desist, do not see [it] 3 But there- 

28 vo, after | He showed them a bubbling stream of fire full from its 
top to its bottom, with reeking and fetid smoke. And when 
they saw the smoke of the judgment from a distance, tormenting 
pain came over them. 4 And they fell on their faces and were 
terrified, weeping bitter tears, and they were like corpses forty 
days and forty nights, 6 And after that Jesus Christ called 
the Apostles: ‘Rise and be not afraid, my servants!” 6 And 
they rose straightway and crossed their faces, and said: “We 
have seen a stupendous thing. When we had fallen on our faces 
having seen [the judgment], we crossed our faces, and we were 
like corpses. For when we had seen the smoke of the judg- 
‘ment we wept bitter tears and we said, ‘ We are born in vain.’” 
7 And Jesus said unto them: “Have I not told you that it 

29 ro, would be better for you not to see this | judgment than to see 

it?” 8 And the Disciples of Jesus answered him: “It is true, 
© Lord, that thou hast told us [so]. But now tell us, 0 Lord, 
how a man can be saved from this consuming fire!” 9 And 
the 12 Disciples wept [tears that were] like a stream of ten 
winters. Then the Disciples of Jesus said to Him: 10‘ Why 
hast thon created our father Adam in thy image and in thy 
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likeness? Do not destroy the work of thy hands! But now 
tell us openly, O our Lord, O our Master, by what man ean be 
saved from sin! For if thou art not mereifal unto us, there is 
no good deed in us; but if thou art merciful unto us, we are . 
called righteous and pure, 11 Then will be known thy merey 
upon us sinners and trespassers. But with us there is no one 
gooil and righteous and pure like thee, our Lord, our Master, for 
thore is no man that oesnotsin | before thee, O our Lord. 12 Is 
there any wood that does not become putrid, ora man who would 
he found perfect, except thee ? 18 O Lord, donot punish mein thy 
‘wrath and do not chastise me with thy punishment, me thy servan 

14 For there is none that ean stand before thy face; heaven and 
earth can not bear thy wrath. But save us, that we may be 
saved from thy hand.” 15 Again Jesus Christ said unto His 
Disciples: “I shall tell you truly; but do not reveal these my 
words [to anybody], and [this is] because he eamnot bear or 
Keep [them]. And when I’ tell you the secret, heaven will 
burn and carth will be fire, 16° And to you everything is 
revealed, nothing have I concealed from you, and no one hold 
T equal unto you exeept Mary my mother, who bore me in her | 
womb nine months and embraced me with her arm' and nursed me 
from a breast sweeter than honey and salt; 17 and except John 
‘the Virgin, who baptized me in the river of Jordan and who 
touched my head which cannot be touched and which even the 
blaze of fire cannot touch—he took it in his hand; 18 and 
except Abraham my Beloved, with whom I made a covenant in 
the land of “‘Kiradds*, standing in a column of clouds, to whom 
Isent down a sheep as a ransom for his son Istak, and to whom 
I revealed seéret mysteries; 19 except [also] my servant Moses 
‘the prophet with whom I spoke voice to voice and to whom I 
gave victory over the enemy and whom I set over,the Children 
of Israel 72 years.” 20 And the Disciples of Jesus asked him 
that, he might reveal unto them His secret name, 21 After that 
Jesus spoke to them and said unto | them: ‘Take [it]. Now 
Igive you these my names; keep them and guard them, [that] 
ye may be saved from sin, 22 And every man who knows 
‘these my names, shal] be saved; whosoever hangs them around 
his neck and wears them and Keeps them and reads them and 
whosoever is purified and cleansed by his belief [in them], shall 














2 Literally “hand.” * Probably="Chaldea,” see above p. 4. 
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be saved from many sins.” 28 And Jesus wrote his names with 
His own holy hand and gave them to His Disciples. And while 
they read together, they found His secret name and they 
rejoiced and exulted, saying: “Lauded and praised be thy 
name for ever, Thou, O Lord, our God, hast given us all this, 
[namely] thy holy name.” 24 And they invoked Tis name 
sayings “ Rayon, Rayon, Ragin ; Rakin, Rakin, Rakin ; 
Pis, Pis, Piss Aust, Aflasis, Afluss ; Maly@eyos, Malyiteyor, 
[Maya'eyoa); Mabeyon, Mabeyix, [Mabeyis] ; Enel, | Huai, 
Enid ; Serve, Ser@el, Serivil; Meni@it, Menitél, Heni@il ; 
Naris, Nave, Narva; Words, Karas, Kavos; Flos, Hels, 
Helis; Linds, Linde, Lins; Bros, Bras, Bros ; and my name 
whichis greater than all, Bersddefedyos. 25 And there is uobody 
who knows this my name except the four beasts, and exeept the 
‘twenty-four elders of heaven’ and except Mary my mother.” 
26 And He said unto them: “By these my names ye shall be 
saved and your sins shall be forgiven to you. And whosoever 
inyokes [them] like you aud believes in this my name, shall be 
saved, and not be ashamed before me, and shall not see the 
smoke of the judgment; he shall be free from sins his sins 
which he has committed from his childhood until his old age 
shall be forgiven unto him.” 27 And Jesus Christ said: 
“Of all that is written in | my books nothing is greater than 
these my words; and this prayer is greater than all my prayers; 
and whosoever believes in this prayer, I shall save him and shall 
be merciful and gracious unto him, 28 I have sworn by my 
exalted throne; Ihave sworn by my pare dwelling; I have sworn 
by the stool of my feet; I have sworn by the head of Mary my 
mother, by the holy angels, my messengers. 29 And I do not 
deceive by my word, and I do not delude by my righteousness, 
and Ido not-make impure my covenant.” 80 And as thou hast 
saved thy holy Disciples, thus save me,* O Lord, by this thy holy name, 
cleanse me and purify me from my sin, me thy servant... .... 
31 And again Jesus Christ said: “Blessed be he who reads # 
book and blessed he who is purified by the prayer and who 
Delieves in | this prayer. $2 Blessed he who is anxious, when 
they read this prayer, to keep this prayer; I will make strong 
his power like [that of] a rock, and I will guard him by my 
power and strength, and I will love him like my Disciples. 
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88 Blessed he who wears this prayer and hangs it around his 
neck; no evil spirit shall approach him and nobody shall be able 
to touch his body or his soul. 84 And where this book is 
found, disease and infirmity and hunger shall not enter that 
house, and Satan shall be driven away and not approach that 
dwelling. Nor shall a thief steal, and as to his encmies—no 
enemy o niversary of his sball be able to destroy or make sly 
away his power.’ 85 And his house and his children shall be 
Dlessed, and the angels shall not stay away from him. Always 
all blessing of the prophets and apostles shall fill his house | and. 
it of God shall abide in it, But the spirit of Satan shall 
stay away from it. 86 And thon also if thon believest in this 
prayer, everything shall be done unto thee by this prayer. 
‘And the water of prayer shall not be poured on the earth, for 
it is sacred and holy, the likeness of the blood of Christ. 
87 Letit be a cleanser of sin and a salvation for the soul and the body 
of thy servant 88 And if thou, reading this, art purified, 
thow shalt find favor and love with all men; the mouth of the 
enemy and the thrust of lances shalt thou overpower and thou 
shalt subdue the power of all thy enemies and adversaries; and 
nobody shall stand before thee, but all shall fear‘and tremble 
before thy voice, . 39 Aud when they see thy face, they shall flee 
and hasten [away], and thy speech shall be sweet toward the 
‘men who | plan evil in their hearts against thee. And the 
mighty shall not overpower thee by their might, From all this 
hhe shall be saved,” said the Saviour Himself—40 As thou hast said 
im thy word, save me thy servant to Him be praise and 
thanks for ever and ever, Amen! 

































CHAPTER IX, 
Cumist sows Parapise ro Hhs Discrrzes. 

1 And after Jesus had said these things to them, again His 
Disciples asked him, saying: “Behold, we have seen the sight 
of the judgment. But now show us the sight of Paradise 
that we may rejoice in thy grace and kindness!” 2 And Jesus 
said unto his Disciples: ‘Rise, let us go through the regions 
[of heaven ?]; and there I will show you wonderful miracles 
and astonishing things.” 3 And they went and came to the 





' The translation of this passage is very doubtful. 
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regions (of heaven] and they saw the land of Paradise, brighter 
than the sun and sweeter of smell than an offering of frankin- 
‘cense: even while it was [still] (a) far (land), | its fragrance was 
wafted [to them]. 4 Milk and honey were flowing [in it] pro- 
fusely like water; and vines were planted all over the land, and 
its twigs spread over the seven heavens, and its grapes were full 
of never ceasing and imnperishable delight. And when they saw 
[this], they rejoiced greatly, 5 And they said: “We have 
seen to-day wondrous and marvellons [things] which we never 
saw [before]. 0 our Lord fand] our Master, thy word is true, 
and all thy ways are straight, thon art in truth the king, O 
Lord.” 6 And further they said wito Him: ‘Tell us, O our 
Master, to whom thou wilt give these things.” 7 And he 
answered: “I will give this Paradise to those who do the will 
of my father and to my humble ones from whose hearts there 
comes no violence, and to those who believe and guard this my 
name, Andto you also: take [it], for I have given [it] unto you 
as your inheritance.” | 8 Then they thanked Him and praised 
‘Him, all united in singing a psalm. “ By this thy name we have 
healed 187 sick men; by this thy name we have dispersed 7037 
demons; by this thy name we have converted the 88 kings and 
the 140 cities; 9 by this thy name we have been saved from all 
the people of Sodom and Gomorrha and have made our fetters 
like fire and have made the fire cool like water, and those who 
reviled our name have been exterminated for ever and ever. 
10 By this thy name we have destroyed 155 idols; by this thy 
name we have converted the 88 kings and the 140 cities, and we 
have exercised great power on earth. Not by our own power 
have we done this, but by thy power. 11 We believe in thy 
name which thou hast given us for conquering, and we worship 
thy power, who hast strengthened us; to thee be praise and 
‘thanks | for ever and ever, Amen!” 

12 This book has not been written by the hand of men, but 
by our Saviour Himself who wrote it with His hand. 13 And 
if thou readst it, read it using (?) holy oil; and if thou art not 
able [t0 do so], read it using (2) pure oil; and it will bring thee 
perfect grace, and salvation of soul and body, and victory over 
the enemy. 14 May it bring perfect grace unto thy servant. 

15 And all will be done unto thee by this prayer for ever and 
ever, Amen, Amen. 
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The Voeubulary of Sumerian.—By J. Dyxeim Pawson, 
Professor in Columbia University, New York City. 


$I. Tum study of the Sumerian vocabulary falls logically 
into three divisions. ‘These are 1) the origin of the signs, 2) 
the etymology of the phonetic values, and 3) the clueidation 
of the many and varied primitive sign-meanings. 

Professor Friedrich Delitasch in his epoch-making work on 
the origin of the most ancient Babylonian system of writing* 
has paved the way for our thorough understanding of the prin- 
ciples which wore followed by the fathers of the ancient pro- 
enneiform lineal style of inscription, Previous to Delitasch’s 
masterly work in this field, really no one had correctly under- 
stood the facts regarding the beginnings of the cuneiform wri 
ing. ‘These are s0 overwhelmingly in favor of the linguistic 
character of Sumerian that they have caused Delitzsch himself 
to abandon the Halévyan “ideophonic” cryptographic hypo- 
thesis," of which the distinguished German Assyriologist had 
formerly been an ardent adherent. Delitzsch’s work, however, 
has thus far included only the study of the signs. He hi 
maie no attempt as yet to combine the examination of the signs 
with the investigation of the phonetic values, which it is neces- 
smy to do in order to arvive at the true nature of the Sumerian 
idiom as it has been handed down to us. ‘The thorough exam- 
ination of every sign is imperative, if we are ever to penetrate , 
the mysteries of the highly dificult problem, but it is oqually 
‘imperative that every phonetic value and word-combination be 
also studied, both in connection with the equivalent signs and 
with other allied phonetic values. 

IL. A most important point should now be noted. ‘The 
etymological study of the Sumerian word-list is attended by 























"Die Butstehung des ditesten Sehrifteystems oder der Ursprung der 
Keilschriftzeichen, Fried. Delitzsch, Leipzig, 1897. 
* Halévy, JA., vol. vi, sér. 8 (1874), pp. 461 seg.; Comptes rendus, vol. 
iv., sér. 8, p. A7T; vol. iv., sér. 3, pp. 128, 180; JA., vol. vill, sér. 7, pp. 
cividiea- 
tion dabylonienne, Paris, 1878, See Weissbach, Die sumerische Frage, 
p. 183, for further references. 
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incalenlable difficulties, because nearly all the Sumerian texts 
which we possess aro written in an idiom which is too evidently 
under the influence of Semitic, With the exception of certaii 
very ancient texts, such as those published by Professor Til 
preeht in the OBL: vol. T, i, and ii,? and probably also the 
Guilea inseriptions,* the Sumerian literature, consisting largely 
of religious material such as hymns and ions, shows @ 
number of Semitic loanwords and grammatical Semitiss and in 
many cases, although not always, is quite patently a translation 
of Semitic ideas by Semitic priests into the formal religious 
Sumerian language. We must believe that the Sumerian at a 
comparatively early date began to be used exclusively in the 
temples as the written vehicle of religious thought in much the 
same way as was the medinval Latin of the Roman Church. 
Professor Paul Haupt may be termed the father of Sumerian 
etymology, as he was really the first to —place this study on a 
scientific basis in his Sumerian Fumily Laws.’ Professors 
Jensen and Zimmern‘ have done excellent work in the same 
field and, together with Haupt, have established the correct, 
method of investigating the Sumerian vocables. ‘These words 
should be studied only in relation to the Sumerian literature. 
‘They should on no account be regarded as being etymologically 
connected with words in the idioms of more recent peoples, and 
practically all such comparisons, for which there is really no” 
sound basis, must be considered to belong to the realm of pure 
conjecture. Sumerian, as we know it up to the present time, 
stands alone, a prehistoric philological remnant, and its etymol- 
ogy shonia be studied only in the light which can be got from 
the Sumerian inscriptions themselves. It is, however, permis- 
sible to cite grammatical and constructional examples from 
other agglatinative idioms, whenever it becomes necessary to 
prove the true linguistic character of some Sumerian peculiarity. 






























1 The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania; L., 
pts. iii, H. V. Hilprecht, Philadelphia, 1898-1897. 

* The Great Cylinder Inscription A and B of Gudea, by Ira Maurice 
Price, pt. 1, Lefpzig, 1999. 

* Die sumerischen Famiiengesetze ; also see his Sumerian grammar in 
ASKT., pp. 189-147. 

<Jenien in ZA. and elsowhere; Zimmern, especially in Reitrige zur 
Kenntniss der altbabylonischen Religion. 
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Vor example, it is probable, as T have pointed out elsewhere,? 
that tones existed in the primitive spoken Sumerian, not only 
for the distinction of similar sounding words, but also for the 
purpose of differentiating between the various granmatical 
elements. As this latter phase of linguistic to 
unknown and might militate against the 
of the Sumerian in the eyes of the Halévyan school, T have 
cited the existencd of genuine granmaticul tones in the Aft 
Yoruba language, simply for the purpose of demonstrating a 
Tingnistic parallel. In the same manner, the existence of the 
incorporated object in the verb may be parallelled by referring 
to other languages exhibiting these phenomena, On no account, 
Rowever, should one venture to assume a linguistic affinity 
between Sumerian and any of these idioms, nor is it possible to 
connect Sumerian as yet with any language by dint of probably 
accidental verbal similarities, 

SII. It is really not at all surprising that the Halévyan 
theory as to the eryptographic nature of Sumerian arose. ‘The 
first impression given by the distracting tangle of the Sumerian 
word-list is the conviction that it would be impossible for such 
a vocabulary to exist in amy regularly developed language. 
Here one finds the same sign denoting pages of meanings, many 
of which are seemingly unconnected with any others belonging 
to the sign in question, ‘There is also, in a great number of 
cases, a multiplicity of meanings attributed, apparently arbitrar- 
ily, to thesame sound-value or word. For example, some scholars 
have asked very pertinently: how could any real language give 
the same sound-value to a great variety of meanings? Besides 
all this, there are, as indicated above, many passages containing 
Sumerian words which strikingly resemble the Semitic equiv: 
lents and which seem to be mere arbitrary perversions of Semitic 
originals? All these facts taken by themselves would be sufii- 
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+ AISL,, xix., n. 4, p. 205. 

+ AJSL, xix, nm. 4, pp. 205-6. 

+ Let us take only two cases cited by Fried, Delitusch in his Astyrische 
Grammatik, p. 62, at the time when he was a follower of the Halévyan 
theory : BAL =pald ‘royal insignium, reign-year.’ The original mean- - 
ing of BAL is ‘open, break through,’ and from this come the undoubt- 
edly Semitic developments ‘proceed powerfully, be hostile, oppress, 
destroy, cross over; dig, draw water, be sunken; axe, wall-breaker, 
spindle,’ and finally, ‘royal insignium,’=an instrument like an axe ( 
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cient to convince most philologists that we have to deal here 
with an arbitrarily arranged eryptogram rather than with a 
language. I repeat “if taken by themselves,” but the main 
point is that these phenomona cannot be taken by themselves. 
‘They are mere superficial evidences of deliberate later inter- 
ference with the growth of the language, introdneed by a priest= 
hood who spoke a radically different idiom—Semitie Babyloninyi 
—but who had for religious reasons aiopted the Sumerian as 
their formal written vehicle. ‘Phe proof of the original 

guistic character of Sumerian is found in the copious evidence 
presented by even the latest and most Semitised Sumerian texts, 

SIV. Briefly considered, there are four striking proofs that 
the Sumerian literature is based on a primitive language: 

1. Sumerian has unmistakable internal phonetic variations, 
especially between the two main dialects Eme-ku and Hme-sal, 
and also within the Zme-kw itself.’ ‘These show a distinct devel- 
opment of sound which may have been peculiar to different 
periods in the growth of the language. ‘The most noteworthy 
sound-changes betweeu EK. and ES, are as follows: EK. g: 
ES. m; thus EK, gir ‘foot? = ES. ‘meri’; EK. g =ES. b 























which word came to mean later the ‘reign-year of the king.’ Tt is 
highly probable that paid is a Sumerian loanvvord in Semitie from BAT. 
(bad), Furthermore, there is no reason to believe that the Sum, value 
duru, originally ‘depression, hollow’ is a perversion of Sem. 43. 
“a pit? but, on the contrary, that QQ “pit? (Asaye. baru, barhe 
‘well, owing to its resemblance to Summ. buru started the chain of 
ideas which swelled the number of Inter equivajents of bur (= the 
corner-wedge) to more than forty! Mnemonic paronomasia, the del 
trate association of Semitic words with Sumerian words similar in 
‘sound, played a most important séle im the formation of the Semerian 
syllabaries. This point will be treated of in a subsequent paper and im 
my forthcoming Lexicon. It is, of course, doubtful im some cases, 
whother the Sumerian value is not really a deliberate perversion of the 
Semitic word on the part of Semitic priests who had lost the original 
Samerian equivalent, In this connection, ef. egir=arku ‘rear,’ where 
Sam. egir looks like a metathesis of ari, On the other hand, the 
Semites borrowed far more from the Sumerian voeabulnty than con= 
versely, a fact which has been adinirably demonstented by Pontus 
Tanner (se this article, p. 82, note 2). 

"For my opinions i regard to EK. and ES., se JAOS., xxiv, pp. 108 . 
(the Hymn to BAlit.K. 257), Ct. also Leander, op cit. (pp. 88. 

* Pontus Leander, Uber die sumerischen Lehinedrter im Asryrischen, 


‘Uppsala, 1908. 
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thus, EK. duga ‘knee? = ES. 2éba. I believe that there were 
two g's in EK., i.e. 1) a nasal g (ig) = ES. m, which was prob- 
ably not a clear m, but a nasal Jebial obscuration as in modern 
Gaelic lamh *hand?; 2) there must also have been a genuine 
hard g represented by ES. J, as just indicated. There is also 
an EK. g which varies to d in ES., thus, EK. igi ‘eye, face? = 
ES. idé (of. EK. gar = daar, V. 11, 28b). In the vowels, we 
find also EK, «= ES. é as EK. tu ‘dove’ = ES. té. A very 
curious consonantal interehange is EK. n= ES. %, as EK. nér 
‘ruler?= ES. ir, EK. n also=ES. 1, as EK. Sudun ‘yoke 
ES, Fudud, ‘The so-called dialectic variations within the limits of 
EK, itself consist chiefly of elision of final consonants, as in the 
very numerous instances where we find such double values as 
Pay, pa=XU, gig, ge=MI, gud, gu=GUD, ete. Leander 
(see above, p. 52, n. 2) has written an elaborate treatise on this 
subject, in which he assumes, following Jensen, that the fuller 
forms, i. e. pay, gig, gud are the more ancient ones. In other 
words, he believes that the dialectic differentiation within the 
EK, is a temporal one. The question is very dificult, as we 
find occasionally the full and the apocopated form af the same 
word in the same sentence. Thus, ad-a-ni Su-gar-ra gd = mutir 
giniilhe abiéu ‘one who avenges his father? (Br. 7261). Here 
Hugarra = gimilts ‘vengeance,’ lit. ‘to make (gar) power 
(u).?_ The word occurs in combination with the shorter form 
g4 (from gar ‘he makes’), i. e. ‘he makes Sugarra= vengeance.’ 
If gar belonged to one dialect and gd to another, should we 
find them together in this way? It is possible, of course, that 
the older gar-form survived in the compound instead of in the 
verb-form, All these phonetic changes are widely different to 
those seen in Semitic and evidently depend on quite different 
principles. Certainly no eryptogram based on Semitic could 
exhibit such phonetic phenomena as we have here. 

2. Sumerian has a system of vowel harmony strikingly similar 
to that seen in all modern agglutinative languages and it has 
also vocalie dissimilation like that found in modern Finnish, 
Vowel harmony is the intentional bringing together of vowels 
of the same class for the sake of greater euphony, while vocalic 
dissimilation is the deliberate insertion of another class of vowel, 
in order to prevent the disagreeable monotony arising from too 
prolonged a vowel harmony. The following few examples will 

‘You. xxv. 6 
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suffice to prove that we have here real linguistic phenomena, 
although the number of instances might be increased ad 
nauseam, ‘Thus, IV. 80, obv. 2 22: ined iu-dé gabe keur-ra. 
‘itlak i(dyak ana irat irgitim “he gooth, he gocth unto the bosom 
of the earth,’ Here we find the soft form di = di ‘to go,” in 
harmony with the vowel prefix #-. Tn IV, 30, 19-20b-23-41 
nam-bieuhbi-een=ld tagubbi ‘speak not to him,’ but TV. 11, 
BI-B: nu-mn-nn-nibehixnl iguibi ‘he speaks not to him. Cf. 
2 mnern-nu-ab-bivene ‘they shall speak 
to him,’ In numbabbien, the nog. prefix nan and the infix bub 
are in harmony, and in dissimilation to the stem &i. In nunun- 
nibbi, the neg. prefix nr and the verbal prefix nun are in ha 
y, while the infix ai is in harmony with the stem Ji, both 
being’ in dissimilation to the prefixes. ‘The same phenomenon 
is seen in munnabbiene. Furthermore, in IV. 9, 28a we find 
Kima Sané ‘like the heavens,’ where dam stands 
ant for the usual yim (EK. = ES. d)." In 
‘Turkish and Finnish the vowel harmony is based on similar 
principles, ‘Thus, Tk, bagajak ‘he will look,” but senjek “he 
will love.’ In Finnish ¢ychin, tiihin, kylahan all ocenr with 
soft vowels. Dissimilation really exists in spoken ‘Turkish in 
such forms as a-di-lar for uldulur ‘they have taken,’ but it is 
not recognized by the grammarians. In Finnish, however, we 
find it in full force as patoja for putaja, annoin for annain (see 
Bliot’s Finnish Grammar, pp. xii. 9-10). A eryptogram with 
‘vowel harmony could only have been invented by persons who 
spoke a language exhibiting this phenomenon, which is certainly 
not present in Semitic, 

3. The Sumerian postpositions are used almost exactly like 
those in ‘Turkish and Finnish. ‘Thus, Sum. édu ‘in (da) the 
house (¢) = Tk. evde (de = ‘in’); Sum. ad-da-na-ree ‘unto (7) 
his (na) father (adda) = Tk. baba-sy-na; baba = ‘father’; 
ay = ‘his’; nis the phonetically inserted consonant and a is the 
postposition ‘unto.’ Here it should be noted that the Sumerian 
custom of placing a postposition after a noun and its qualifying 
adjective has a perfect parallel in both Turkish and Finnish, 
"Thus, a-ab-ba-ki-nin-dagal-la-(a)-84 = ‘on (Si) the sea (a-ab-ba) 
and the wide (nindagalla) earth (Ki)'; Tk.: deniz (sea) we (and) 







































Tt. also Prince, AJSL. xix., n. 4, p.207, 6.0. zi-zi-de ‘before thee," 
where af is explained as a probable by-form of za-e* thou.” 
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Diyuk (great) are (carth) azerinds (upon); Finnish: patjaan 
taiwan alls ‘under (alla) the open heaven? (see Eliot, Finnish 
Grammar, p. 205). In all these cases the postposition is 
regarded as qualifying both the noun and the adjective. A full 
discussion of the Sumerian postpositions will be found HT. p. 
141 $11. Propositions, although rare, are found both in Sume- 
rinn and Finnish (seo HT. 141 §14.and Eliot, op. eit. pp. 203 f. 
Postpositive inflexion is as foreign to Semitic as is vowel har 
mony and could not possibly have been invented by Semitic 
eryptographers, q 

4, Lhave discussed at some length elsewhere the Sumerian 
verbal prefixes (see AJSL. xix. No. 4, pp. 206 ff.). It will be 
sufficient to note here that the incorporation of the verbal object, 
which is the only method in Sumerian of expressing the pronomi- 
nal object, has its parallel in other languages of the agglutinative 
type. Thus in Basque, the present tense is never without the 
object ‘it’=d, as dukart=dekurt ‘Ibear it? (T?: 
=ekur ; tit?=d).* Practically the same peculiarity is seen 
also in the American languages. ‘Thus in the Algonquin Aben- 
aki: Knamiot ‘I (1) see (udm) you (-k)* (Prince, Miscellanea 
Uingueistien Ascolinna, p. 357, Turin, 1901). The same peculiarity 
appears in the modern Latin idioms as in French je Paime ‘I love 
him’; Ital. aud Span. io (yo) Pumo, although these are inflex- 
ional languages! To ‘suppose that Semitic priests, who conld 
have been familiar only with their own tongue, should have 
departed in a eryptogram so far as this from their natural suf- 
fixed object is the height of absurdity. 

§V. Furthermore, one does not have to go far to seck real 
linguistic cryptograms and secret idioms. We have several 
such in English, perhaps the best known of which is the 
so-called costermongers’ back-slang which has existed for a long 
time as a semi-jocose jargon among the small tradesmen of 
certain sections of London. In this dialect they say: cool the 
delo taoe ‘look at the old coat”; ‘potatoes’ are rattats (back- 
wards for ‘tatur’)and a Jew isa Wedge/* This kind of trans- 
position or rebus is peculiar to a number of secret languages. 
Such an idiom exists in modern Arabic, especially among school 


+See Van Eys, The Basque Language, 1883, pp. 29. 
* Lhave heard vagabonds speak this jargon so rapidly that it was quite 
‘impossible to follow their meaning. 
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children, who say fig el-Idjir for uf er-rqjil “look at the man.’ 
‘Also in the Spanish thieves language we find stich inversions as 
tapla for plata ‘silver’; demias for medias ‘stockings,’ ete. 
Similar transpositions occur in cortain phases of French Argot 
as loffe for folla ‘mad? (fem.). Most interesting in this con- 
nection is the secret idiom of the Irish tinkers which is in use 
in this country and in England at the present day. ‘This jargon, 
which as long been a puzzle to philologists, is now definitely 
established as being fundamentally Irish Gaclic inverted, 
althongh not always with absolute correctness. ‘Thus they say 
Uvichin. giv” for Irish euilin ; mailya Shand? for Trish lant, 
eto. I cannot leave this curions subject of secret Ianguages 
without alluding to the incantation language of the Greenland 
Eskimo enchanters. In this idiom, which is in conventional 
ritualistic use in all incantations, we really find what Halévy 
and his followers believe they have discovered in Sumerian, i. ¢. 
a priestly system of disguising the ordinary speech. This 
Eskimo shamans’ language consists partly of descriptive terms 
such as ‘boiling place” for ‘kettle,’ ‘dwelling? for ‘honse,? 
“tusked-one’ for ‘walrus, ete, and partly of deliberately 
chosen archaic expressions which are easily recognizable by com- 
parison with other Eskimo dialects.” Jn none of these jargons 
do we find any grammatical development other than that of the 
language on which they are based. 

§ VL. This is all to the point in connection with Sumerian, 
because these very principles of inversion and substitution have 
been cited as being the basis of many of the Sumerian combina- 
tions. Deliberate inversion certainly ocours in the Sumerian 
inscriptions and it is highly probable that this was a priestly 
mode of writing, but never of speaking, at any rate not when 
the language was in current use, It is not necessary to suppose, 
however, that this device originated with the Semitic priesthood. 

















"he late Charles G. Leland was the first to bring this jargon to the 
attention of scholars (Gypsies, 1886, pp. 854 #f.). Kuno Meyer, inaletter, 
to me written in 1896, says: *(It) is a kind of back-slang of the Irish 
(Gaelic) language. It is evidently not a modem invention, but some- 
thing like it has been practised among the Irish ever siice the eleventh. 
century at least. I now believe that the idea was taken from the late 
‘Latin grammarians, but have not worked thisou” Mr. Meyer wrote a 
paper on the Tinkers' Janguage, which appeared in the Journal of the 
Gypsey Lore Society, vol. ii (now extinct). 

2This information was kindly given me by Prot. Franz Boas of 
Columbia University. 
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It is quite conceivable that the still earlier Sumerian priesthood 
invented the method of orthographic inversion which, as I have 
already shown, is the very first. device which suggests itself to 
the primitive mind when endeavoring to express itself in a man- 
ner ont of the ordinary. Evident inversions ate, for example, 
the name of the fire-god Gibil, which was written Bibi, Gz 
means ‘a reed? and hil (NE)' ‘fire,’ so that the combination 
must laye meant ‘a fire-brand.” We find also Girsu for Sugir, 
Lugut-si-kisul tor Lugat-kisat-si, Sir-la-bur for Sir-bur-la and 
En-zuna for Zucen-na, 

Especially worthy of mention is the common inversion found 
in the ancient style of writing the word for ‘ocean,’ i. e. su-ab, 
quite evidently for ad-zu ‘sea of wisdom,’ the abode of Fa, the 
god of wisdom. The Semitic Babylon apsd and all its Semitic 
derivatives was in all probability a loanword from the Sumerian 
theological vocabulary. ‘The Semitic form apsd is in itself defi- 
nite proof that the Sumerian word was pronounced azu and not 
zu-ub, a8 written. Ab (ab-ba) is the usual word for ‘sea,? often 
written a-ab-ba=tidnitu. It is possible, though not certain, 
that this a (ab-b2) was connected with the Sumerian expres- 
sion for ‘water’=a (vide iufra $ VIM). Zu meant primarily 
‘knowledge’=niméyu, V. 30, 48; IL. 16, 65a. The original 
sign for zu was the element ‘great’ written inside of an eye, 
i.e. ‘to be great of eye or perception,” hence ‘to know? 
(Delitzsch, System, p. 138). The well known equivalent dit 
niméyi ‘house of wisdom’ for 2u-ab depends on a later mis- 
understanding of this value ab (Leander, op. cit., p. 5). The 
scribes evidently confused it with ad* ‘dwelling.’ 

+The oldest form of the sign for ‘fire’ (probably ca. 500 B. C.)has re- 
cently been discovered in the General Theological Seminary (N. ¥.) col- 
lection of Assyrian antiquities and brougt to my attention by Mr. 


Robert Lau. This sign is BELQ™4 , which is quite evidently a con 


firmation of Prof. Delitesch’s view (System, p. 178) that the fre-sign 
represented the generation of flame by turing one piece of wood 
against another after the manner of some modern savages. The sign 
Just given seems to me to be the pictograph of such a primitive fire- 
producing instrument, i. it represents the straight tinder sticks against 
which the bowllike end provided with a handle was rapidly rubbed. 
‘The sign is used as a suffix -ne in the inscription (see Barton, JAOS, 
xxi. p. 28). 

* ABhas also the value és ‘ dwelling,’ which was probably the full form, 
of é=Ditu *house." 
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‘Thore are five distinet words a) in the Sumerian vocabulary 5 
viz., ub* (AB) ‘enclosure, dwelling,’ from which we have the 
_ Sem. aptu ‘hirdsnest? (Hwb. 111). ‘The sign AB was archaic- 
ally a pictograph of a space. It is probable that upti is a Semitic 
Joanword from this al", AI? (AB) =tamtn ‘sen,’ So. 95 et passim, 
which meaning may be an extension of the original sense of 
space, i.e. the soa is the space yur exrellence. When written 
w-ab-ba we must translate it ‘water-spaec.’ Closely connectod 
here is al?uraar Pebitu=Sum, itn ub-buendedu ‘the mouth of 
the coming forth of water, the month of floods.’ het is from 
Sem. sebid ‘dip, sink in? ef. TL. 49, 4 ¢, for variants of this 
month-ame, and seo Muss-Arnolt, JBL. xi. 170, Also al?= 
andl irritu ‘cultivator? or ‘irrigator? (in this sense WAY has 
the meaning ‘to plant,") but aot érrisu as also the Sum. equiv- 
alent PIN=engar=Sem. ékkarv ‘husbandman.’ It is possible, 
as have just indicated, that ab=tdmtu ‘sea? was really a cog- 
nate in fuller form of a=‘water? and that it was associated in 
the AB group owing to the earlier scribes arbitrarily connecting 
ab=tamtu with the idea of ‘space, dwelling.’ The third al? 
(AB)=alu ‘father? in several passages. Tere the question at 
onee arises as to whether this 2" may not be a Semitic loanword 
in Sumerian, but too hasty a judgment regarding it should not 
Ve formed. It is probable that ai*=atn ‘father? is the ab 
seen in ab-gal = abkaltwn ‘lender’ (ef. 82-S-16, 1. ool. i. 31: 
nun-me=ab-ga-al), This ub means also nasthu ‘prince, Br. 
3820, and also, probably owing to Semitic influence, sidu ‘an 
old man,’ Br, 3821 (of. nameab-ha= sibiitu ‘old age,’ I. 33, 10 ¢). 
‘Tam strongly inclined to believe that the original sense of this 
al? was nusiku ‘prince,’ and that this word was transferred to 
abu ‘father, leader” by Semitic analogy (ad"=Sibu ‘an elder,” as 
noted above). ‘The fourth ad is the value attached to the sign 
LIT, Sb. 264; ab=arm ‘road; way.” ‘This sign probably indi- 
cated the lines of a road + the corner-wedge denoting compact- 
ness, i. e. ‘a highway’=arew. ‘The same sign with the value 
Jit=Som. Uittu ‘offspring.’ Here the sign must have been applied 
with the ides of ‘pairing,’ obtained from the same double lines. 
‘The value /i¢ for this sign is undoubtedly of Somitie origin from 
Tittu, a8 is also the value rirm no doubt suggested by rimu ‘the 
womb,’ owing to association with Jittu, althongh LIT is not the 
sign for ‘womb,’ Finally, in this connection, the fifth ab* (AB) 
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is the ab of the pronominal suffix of the third person, probably 
cognitive with the verbal prefix al-and the possessive suffix -bi. 

‘These five values of ab certainly seem to indicate that when 
the language was a spoken idiom there must have been tone 
differentiation in this ease. In Chinese, for example, we find 
the following four tones for the syllable mo, i. e. mot ‘feel, 
touch’; mo* ‘grind, rub’; mo* ‘obliterate,’ and mo‘ ‘after. 
ards, at last’ (Stent’s Chinese and English Vocabulary, pp. 
417-18)." Here the first three 20's are certainly variations of 
the same fundamental idea. In the same way, it is quite possi- 
ble to believe that ad ‘dwelling,? a2* ‘sea,’ al* ‘leader,’ and 
ab! ‘road? formed four distinct tones. AU* * dwelling’ and al* 
‘sea,’ however, may have been uttered with the same tone. 
‘This would leave the grammatical a), prefix and suffix, to have 
the fourth tone (eight tones are physically possible) or else we 
may assume that it was pronowiced like any one of the ad-tones 
jnst conjectured, since its position in the sentence-construetion 
could leave no doubt as to its’ meaning. Of course nothing cor- 
tain can be postulated with regard to Sumerian tones. If they 
existed at all, as they must have done if Sumerian was ever 
spoken, they must have died out at a very early date, so soon 
as the langnage began to be the purely written ceremonial lan- 
guage of the Semitic priests. In cases where an astounding 
multiplicity of meanings are assigned to the same phonetic 
value, the tone theory does not, of course, solve the problem 
entirely. In such instances, as the meanings in the following 
word-list attributed to the value a (¢), the most we ean do is to 
collect the fumdamental ideas belonging to the sign and word and 
assume that each of these ideas was originally represented by a 
distinct tone. It is eurions to note that in every such example 
the number,of conjectural fundamental tones never exceeds the 
possible number eight, the physical tone limit. 


"This information was Kindly given me by Prof. Fried. Hirth of 
Colambia University. Sentence tones occur in English and other Buro- 
pean languages expressing doubt, interrogation, eurprse, ete. Perhaps 
‘the best ilustration of tones in 'a European idiom is seen in modern 
‘Swedish, where actual differentiation in meaning is expressed by differ- 
ence of tone. ‘Thus, han dr i brunnen (rising and falling tone) ‘he is 
in the well,” but han dr trunnen (falling and rising tone) ‘he s burned," 
although this distinction is not invariably observed. ‘The speakers often 
Jeave the sense to be understood by the context. 
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§ VILL. In order to illustrate more thoroughly these perple 
ing difficulties, let us take the sign A, whieh in both Babylonian 
and Assyrian is a Inter development of the earlier convention- 
alized pictograph of water moved by the wind, i, ¢, the wave 
motif (Delitasch, System, p. 130). The sign A, which is named 
du (V. 22, 43a) after its most important sound value, has six 
different. phonetic equivalents; viz., a, me, Bur (pur), e dur 
(durn) and id, arranged in the order of their respective impor- 
tance. ‘There can be no doubt that the sign originally meant 
simply ‘water? and yet in Britmnow’s List there are two full 
pages of meanings devoted to the simple A, a careful analysis 
‘of which will serve to elucidate the principles followed by the 
Semitic compilers of the Inter Sumerian syllabary. 

‘A. I divide the meanings of A (a, me) into four groups as 
follows : 

1, The water-group (from «=m ‘water’; sce below). 

A (a=Dutugtu ‘overtiow,?’ only V. 22, 49a (Br. 11331). Bu- 
tugtu also=a-tar V. 81, 30¢ (Br. 11382); lit. ‘water eutting 
through? tar=Latdqu ‘out through? (Del. Syste, p. 102)3 aend 
(LV. 26, 19a); lit. ‘evil (exd) water.’ 

A (a@)=dimtu ‘tear, ouly DT. 67, obv, 125 usually «-igé 
(er) ‘water of the eye’ (Br. 11609) 

A. (@)=muigitn ‘ivvigation, only V. 50, 68 (u-« 
maigita ‘food and drink’). 

A (ua) =milu, from dit ‘go up,’ ‘high water,’ usually «li 
“strong water? (Br. 11538), with value a, perhaps éba (2). 
If the Sum, word is éla, it may be a loanword from Sem, él 
«go up.” Mil also=a-kur ‘water of the land’; ilu ma’du 
‘great flood, II. 39, 9g. ‘There is unquestionably a Semitic 
paronomasia between kur (read mat) in Sem., and ma’du! 

A (me)=me ‘water,’ Br. 11347 passim. 

A (@=ndgu ‘lament? connected with dint ‘tear? (only 
II, 45, 360; Sa. vi, 25). The phonetic value « is not given, 
but is probably understood. Note the value a¥(i) =tandigdtunn, 
‘V. 40, 10gh ‘a lament.? 

‘A (me)=raxdgu ‘inundate, wash out,’ only V. 22, 7a, Br. 
11351 (also RI-RI and RA, the latter probably mnemonically 
associated with rardgn). 

A (me)=ruthu ‘moisture? (Br. 11358). 

All these meanings derived from A=id are evidently Semitic 
attempts to synonymize the idea ‘water,’ and this appears 
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specially true in cases where the synonym has a more usual 
rmerinn equivalent of its own, as dimtu ‘tear,’ ordinarily=A. 
SE (er). 

2. Closely connected with this idea of ‘water, moisture? is 
the second group of meanings applying to copulation, Here it 
should be noted that the word ‘water? is used in Armbie for 
semen, i. ¢. Egypt. Arab. moiyet et dh ‘seed of the father? (ef. 
also Teh. SNYD,* probably=the same). I consider that this 
whole second group was of Semitic origin, 

A (uu) =abu Br, 11824, passim, ‘The word for ‘father? is 
also w/-da=AD, the primitive sense of which is ‘dwelling-pro- 
tector,” also acu ‘brother’ means ‘protector? (Br. 1142); viz., 
‘the protector of the house? (see Delitzsch, System, p. 58). I 
am inclined to see in ad-da=a-a ‘father? a paronomasia. A-a 
‘father’ may be the softened form for ad-da, a phenomenon 
seen in modern Cuban Spanish Zablao for hablado ‘spoken.’ 
‘This a-a pronunciation for ad-da may have occurred dialecti- 
cally, ‘Then the pronunciation a-a=ad-da may have suggested 
to the scribes the word a ‘water, semen’ and they accordingly 
wrote it with the water-sign A, i. e. ‘father’=*the seed pro- 
ducer.” Cf. here a-a-a=ahi abi ‘grandfather,’ UL. 32, 6le. 
As «a also=* grandson? (see below in this section), this deriva 
tion was probably made ata time when the language had become 
purely orthographic. 

A («)=cmeldtu ‘haman kind? (Br. 11326), plainly a deriva- 
tive from the idea ‘seed’ (see Akk. Spr. xxxviii). ‘The usual 
ideogram has the value giigal=ES. mulu=anelitu. 

A (@) =aqplu ‘son’ (Br. 11328). In 11344 A( a= méru 
‘son? and AL. 314 a-a=bindini ‘grandson.’ These, like the 
preceding word, are variants of the idea ‘seed.” 

A (wa) = éra ‘be pregnant” Br. 11333 (Hed. 130). The 
origin of this in connection with ‘seed? is perfectly patent. 
‘The regular ideogram is the sign having the value pef (Br. 8101), 
. @. ¥4 “interior,” with the water-sign A written inside ! 



































1 A.SL=a-igi ‘water of the eye,’ hence ‘tear’=er. This er is a by- 
form of the word e, which is also a value of A-SI. The etymological 
‘connection between er and ef is clear, i. . r=¥. 

* Even though INV) might have been a derivative and not a com- 
pound word (Gray, Proper Neunes, p. 25), the narrative of Gen. xix. 34 f. 
shows that its popular etymology at least was ‘seed (water) of the 
father,’ a proof that ‘ water’ was used in this sense in ancient Hebrew, as 
it is to-day in Arabic. 
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dant “beget? (V. 22, 60; 72 abd). Another 





A (we, mi 
word is mud=hant, Se. 51. ‘The Heb. (19 also has the sense 
“beget.” 

A (a)=igratu, V. 21, 4 (Br. 11338), probably ‘figure, image,’ 






connected with WY (D. Prol. 33). 

A (a me) =lubix, V. 22, 62a (Br, 11341). This word does 
not mean ‘garment,’ but must denote ‘offspring, brood? (cf. 
libistu, Tob. 372). Also V. 3%, 10def, we find the cornei 
wedges fueui=iayn Ka luli ‘to moisten, said of Dubiu.? This 
‘must have a sexual signification. 

A (@ riwatu ‘sexual love, Br, 11353 (cf. marnite ‘wife, 
the usual ideogram of which is XI-NIR, perhaps=‘excellent 
(XL) in size (NTR).” 

A (a)=rikidtw, Br. 11354, a synonym of rizdtu ‘sexual love? 
(Zid. 620). The word rikibtu, lit. mounting,’ is from rakdbe 
‘ride astride of.” Hence we have the next value: 

A (a)=rakabu ‘vide astride,’ only IV. 11, 41a and HT. 220; 
da-a=irkad and ba-an-da-a=irtakab. See Br. 11352. 

Aseall Sa raseé ‘one who copulates,’ Br. 11359, Gallu is 
from galdlu ‘to lie down to sleep,’ here especially with a 
woman, a syn. of ntudu ‘sleep? in general. 

A ()=maite ‘seat, bed, Br, 11343, a variant of the idea 
‘lying down.’ Usual ideogram is nd and ki-nd ‘place for 
lying down’ (ied. 406). 

A (a)=neiau ‘rest? (Br. 11849), a word from the same idea 
as mail. 

A (a) =pakanu ‘to be pacified, quiet, at rest.” This « is 
probably a synonym here in connection with mailu, ndzw. The 
value é (ud-du) go out? also=pasidre in the sense ‘ recover from 
a sickness? (ef. French; sortir de maladie) and it is highly likely 
that a=patiien is a paronomasia from é=pa¥dau, especially as 
the values a and interchange (see below, this section D). 

3. A third group of meanings formed more direetly from the 
wave idea is represented by the following word denoting 
‘effulgence.’” 

T F139 “build a house,’i.e. “form a family,’ a paronomasia on [3 son 
et, Gen, xvi. 25 xxx. 8; YI YBN ‘I shall be built up by her’ (@ 
childless wife by means of @ concubine). This use of [739 probably 
cocurs in ¥ exxvii. 1: ‘except Jhvh build the house, they labour in vain 
tat build it.” This, according to Prof. Haupt in his lectures on the 
Psalms of the Retarn, was an allusion to Nehemiah’s inability to 133, 
1D'33,, following the theory that Nehemiah was a eunuch. 
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A (a)=ebiue ‘shining, glistening, effulgent? (Br. 11985) per 
haps also with the value dur (see below this, section E). This 
notion must have been developed from the shining ripples of 
water. In Turkish si=both ‘water? and also ‘the lustre of 
a jewel, (Redhouse, Zurkish and. English Lexicon, p. 1188). 
In English also we speak of gems of the first router. Here it 
should be noted that ea=abun ‘stone? (Br. 11721) is also a 
derivative like A («) from the wave-motif and probably had the 
meaning ‘shining stone” or ‘jewel’ (see Delitzsch, System, p. 














4, Finally in this connection in the last A (a, me) group we 
find A (a) as a mero ending of the status pronominalis. 

A (a-a)=andku ‘1, V. 22, 69a only (Br. 11327). 

A (a-a)=utta ‘thou, V. 22, Ta only (Br. 11329). A (a) 
cours also passim in the third person (see Br. p. 548). Here 
should be placed the indefinite form a, seen most commonly as 
a verbal prefix (Prince, AJSL. xix. p. 211). It is unnecessary 
with Jensen (ZA. i. 61) to conneet this @ with me=mén' the 
verb ‘to be? used with all three persons, because this « is also 
‘a common verbal prefix, evidently with the value a and not »é, 
and may indicate all three persons; of. ITT. 123, rev. 1: a-rab- 
tag-tag= aptadilki ‘L implore thee? (fem.) (Prince, loc. cit 

The ending -a=anc-ina ‘unto, into,’ Br. 11364-5 passim, 
is an clement which is probably connceted with a=asulap ‘how 
Jong,’ Br. 11326, mostly in ES. texts (Zicd. 44). ‘The usual 
ideogram for aaulup is sur-a, HT. 122, oby. 12 (Zb. 28; HT. 
116, rev. 6). ‘This -a seems to denote ‘duration’ and to be 
‘cognate with the status protongationis (HT. 135 $4). Tt should 
be noted that when the sign A was used in making combina- 
tions, its sound value was always a. 

A (a)=2amdtu only V. 30, 62 (Br. 11384). ‘This is an 
error, as the « here is only the « of prolongation for surug-a= 
sramitu ia kababi ‘to burn, said of consuming by fire.” 

‘The original tones of A (a) must have been identical with 
the four idea-groups just indicated (see below, this section F, on 
=a). 

B, The value A (mé) must now be considered. ‘This has the 
meanings Band ‘beget? (Br. 11330), fuisu ‘offspring? (Br. 
11841), md ‘water? (Br..11347), raedgu ‘inundate’ (Br. 

















¥ On mén=all three persons, see Prince, AJSL. xix.,n. 4, pp. 200; 226 
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11351), rime meaning unknown, but must be connected with 
“water? (Br. 11355), and rufhe ‘moisture? (Br. 11368), all of 
which exeept rim have been considered under A (a). I 
believe that this value sd is a Inter Semitic loan-value from mu, 
pl. md ‘water.’ Note that lun, dudiu, rugin also have the 
value a. 

C. The value bur=A Br. 11818 is seen only in the name of 
the Euphrates A-rat (Br. 11444; AL, 313), which was evidently 
pronounced Surat, ‘The regular Sumerian ideogram for this 
river was ID. UD, KIB. NUN. KI (Br. 11662), i. e. ‘the 
river of Sippar’=UD. KIB, NUN. KI= Sum. Zimbir, V. 23, 
20, probably the original form of the Semitic name Sippar. 
Another Sumerian word for the Euphrates was Buranunu ‘the 
great (nunu) river (bura)’. This word bura’ is undoubtedly 
the same bur=BUR and also=the cormer-wedge. It means 
‘vessel, receptacle, hollow,” hence ‘river-bed.’ From Bura- 
nunte no doubt comes the Semitic form Purattu, i. e. simply 
‘viver’=dura-+the feminine ending -tw, ‘Therefore, when we 
find A-rat=Purattu, it must be assumed that the water-sign A * 
was pressed into service here to denote the water aar” &ox}y, in 
lien of the longer ideogram, ‘The Ieb. 7D, not attested with 
certainty before DJe;* Greck "Eppérys, Old Persian Ufratu 
(Spiegel APK, 211), must all be derivatives from Assyrian 
Purattu, ‘The modem Turkish Murad-su ‘water of Murad’ 
Euphrates is undoubtedly a popular variation of the original 
Arabic Frat! In IL, 48, 475 60, 8; 61, 26, we find the form 
Uruttu=Purattu, Cruttw is probably a derivative from arddu 
“descend” and the form may be regarded as a later Semitic 
paronomasia on Puratti 

D. A has the valne ¢ in a number of passages, owing to 
vowel harmony and also to dissimilation. In K. 4225, dupl. 6, 
a=e, which simply indicates that « may occasionally have the 
value ¢ as circumstances require 

‘A (¢) occurs in II. 29, 20a, a-nigin (a=¢), probably =palg 
‘canal,’ lit. ‘collection (niin) of waters? (Br. 11676). 


































"The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 1., 
pts. i-il., H. V. Hilprecht, Philadelphia, 1898-1807, 
* Of. Francis Brown (Robinson's) Hebrew and English Lewicon, p. 882 


sx MD. 
"Seo Mas-Arnolt, Aesyrian Zavicon, sv. truth, 
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A (¢) in ASKT. 75, n. 4, a-gim has as its gloss e-gime= 
pakdieu (see this section A. 2, a=pagdeu), a plain instance of 
‘vowel harmony (Br. 11321). 

‘The following eases of A=e are owing to vocalic dissimila- 
tion: 

A (¢) oceurs in V. 40, Land 4 ¢; wa-(¢)=Hagulum (2) and 
Saud. This is doubtful, as the meanings of the equivalents are 
unknown (Br. 6092). 

A (0) isseen in IL. 32, 18 g5 a-gi(M)-a=e-yua=ugi ‘food’; 
lit. “black (MT) water? (Br. 11593). 

A (0) is found IL. 39,7 g; a-lig(KAL)=e-la or eda=mitu 
“high water? (see above, this section A. 1), Br. 11538. 

A (¢) appears TL. 82, 52: a-ma-edw (du=TU) ‘the womb 
that bears.’ We expect ama ‘womb,-ta-du. This sign for 
‘womb? ana (dagal) also=rimu ‘womb,’ TV. 9, 24a, Now 
the real sign wma(AM)=rime ‘a bull,’ so that there is proba~ 
bly a deliberate paronomasia in this instance, 

B. The fifth value of A is dur=Jabakw, found only II. 43, 
30 ¢, a doubtful word which is associated with wzal and narube 
(cf. the form nudabbuk, C. 45, v. 2). Here it should be noted 
that wand ku both=dur. The god Sin=dingir u-ku, TL. 48, 
48 a and also dingir tur-ku (dumugu). ‘This seems to prove the 
dur value for A. In V. 20 44 g3 za-gin-a=zagindur ; V. 22, 
Ll: TAK saginduruseagin-du-ur (of. ZA. i, 62, 2. i.). Now 
zagindur=uknd ebbu ‘shining erystal.’ Hence dur=a seems 
to contain the idea ‘shine,’ seen also above in A=a. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that a=eblw (Br. 11335) may have had the 
reading dur which would seem to give the meaning ‘shine? to 
labdku, grouped together with azal and narabu, the meanings 
of which are unknown, 

F. A=id, only Sa, vi. 26 (i[?]-id) but A=tdu ‘hand, K. 
4870, 43 (Br. 11336); a-ni-su=ana tdifunw ‘unto their hands,? 
80 A=id is clearly a Semitic combination, ‘This is plainly a 
case where the later Semitic scribes confounded ID=a the reg- 
ular sign for ‘hand, arm, strength’ (Br. 6642) with the water- 
sign A. Such an interchange could only have taken place after 
‘the Sumerian had ceased to be a spoken idiom, because we must 
assume a difference of tone between ID=a and A=a. ‘This 
would give us the fifth u tone (see above § VIL, and this sec- 
tion A. 4). . 
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$IX. No better example than A can be hid of the manner 
in which the original Sumerian syllabary was treated in the 
course of centuries. Here we find a sign which primitively 
meant only ‘water? and most probably corresponded to the 
simple voeable a=‘ water,’ from which meaning, as just shown, 
were developed; 1) almost every possible conception directly 
connected with ‘water’; 2) a number of jens suggested by 
the secondary sense of ‘semen’ 1); 8) a word denot- 
ing effalgence (=‘shining water,’ also with the value dur); 
and 4) the « which was probably an arbitrary vowel used in 
grammatical relations, having no connection with a=‘ water.” 
‘The makers of the syllabary were not content, however, with a 
single value for this overworked sign, Still having ‘water, 
moisture’ in mind, they added the mé-value, most probably a 
derivative from their own Semitic word mé ‘waters.’ Then A 
had to serve with the value Jur, used with this sign originally 
only of the Euphrates (Bura-nunu). ‘True to the inherent 
principles of vowel-hatmony and dissimilation, A is pronounced 
ein a number of cases, and finally, we find A=dur in the sense 
‘ shine.” 

§X. It is clear from the above study that many of these 
evident accretions to the original meaning could only have been 
ue to a later interference with and an arbitrary development 
of the primitive syllabary. This idea is confirmed more and: 
more as the entire Sumerian vocabulary is studied, every word 
of which must be examined separately. With this object in 
view, Lam at present erigaged in preparing what I trust shall 
be as exhaustive a study as possible of the extant Sumerian 
wordlist. ‘The work will be a Sumerian Lexicon and at the 
same time a Prolegomenon for the further investigation of this 
important subject. 

§ XI. ‘The Sumerian literature, as we have it to-day, presents 
‘& most curious phenomenon to the philologist; viz., a practi- 
cally monosyllabic agglutinative idiom exhibiting all the marks 
of this class of language, adopted by an alien priesthood as a 
sacred tongue, In the course of two thousand years, this for- 
eign priesthood, having lost at quite an early date the use of 
Sumerian as a living language, continued to employ it as a 
-purely written vehicle, filling in its vocabularies with countless 
synonyms and variations, which could only have grown out of 
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an orthographic system. Of course, I do not mean to imply 
that this priestly idiom was not even at the very latest date 
recited orally in incantations, but in all probability not in the 
ancient manner with tones. In spite of all this superimposition 
of extraneokis matter, however, the genuine linguistic character 
of the Sumerian sentence can never for an instant be disre~ 
garded. If overy word in the vocabulary wére pure Semitic, 
the grammar of the laguage even in its latest’ most garbled 
form would point to its non-Semitie origin.” 





INDEX TO MOST IMPORTANT SUMBRIAN WORDS. 
‘The numbers and letters xefer to the sections and divisions. 

















a, VIL A, 1-4, ge, IV. 1. 
‘wab-ba, VI ‘bil, VI, and p. 57, note 1 
inddagalloa)st, IV. gig, IV. 1. 
air, IV. 1. 
Girsu, VI 
gu, IV. 1 
i gud, IV. 1. 
ad-da’na-ra, 1V. 8. id, VIF. 
ASL, p. 61, note 1. dd, 1V. 1. 
Dab, IV. 2. igi, IV. 1. 
bal, p51, note 8, lit, VI 
bi, IV. 2 ‘Lugal-kisalsi, VI. 
Dur, VIIL. C. p. 51, note 8, ne, VIL B. 
+ bure, VII C. én, p. 68, note. 
dam, IV. maxi, IV. 1. 
dar, TV. 1. mun, IV. 2. 
i for du, IV. 2. nab, IV. 2. 
duga, TV, 1 am, TV. 2 
ur, VII. B. nér, TV. 
dura, VIL B. po, TV. 1. 
o, IML D. pag, IV. 1. 
eda, IV. 3. rim, VI 
nit, p. Bt, note 8. er, 1V.1, 
cemekcu, IV. 1. Sirburla, VI. - 
emesal, IV. 1. Sudul, TV. 1 
Bnzuna, Vi Sudun, IV. 1. 
‘er, p61, note 1 Sugarra, TV. 1 
%, p.57,note2 and p. 6i,notol. — t6, 1V. 1. 
gi IV. #0, 1V.1, 


gar, IV. 1. zéba, IV. 





The Introductory Lines of the Ounciform Account of the 
Deluge —By Pav Haver, Professor in Jobs Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md." 


Ar the mecting of the American Oriental Society in New 
York, April, 1901, I presented a tentative restoration of the 
beginning of the Babylonian Nimrod epic.* Ishowed that the 
opening lines contained references to Nimrod’s wondrous adven- 
tares, his descent to the great deep, his crossing of the waters 
of death, and the recovery of the plant of life,’ ‘The begin- 
ning of the eleventh tablet of the Nimrod epic, which contains 
the cuneiform account of the Deluge, was discussed in my paper 
published in No. 69 of the Jolins Hopkins University Cireulars 
(Bebruary, 1889) p. 17. I quoted there the strange rendering 
of Geo. Smith, of which Alfred von Gutschmid, in his review 
of Duncker’s History of Antiquity, said that Duncker passed it 
over with eloquent silence.* 

Goo. Smith* translated the introductory lines of the Deluge 
tablet : 

Tadubar to him also said to Hasisadra the remote : 

“Tam burdened with the matter, Hasisadra, 

‘why thou repeatest not to me from thee, 

and thou repeatest not to me from thee, 

thy ceasing my heart to make war 

presses? of thee, T como up after thee, [thou art placed.” 
+++ how thou hast done, and in the assembly of the gods alive 





In my paper on Ilustrative Quotations in the Old Testament, 
printed in the Transactions (p. 229) of the Thirteenth Inter- 





Read af the meoting of the American Oriental Society in Washing- 
ton, April, 104 

# See vol. 22 of this JOURNAL, p. 12. 

3 See Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 80,1. 88; ef. A. Jeremias, op. 
eit. p. 100, 

See Schrader, Keilinschriften und Geschiehtsforeclung (Giessen, 1878) 
p. 21, 1 12 

*See Geo. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries (London, 1875) p. 184; ef. TSBA. 
4 580; Records of the Past, 7 (London, 1816) 195. In Geo. Smith's Chal- 
oan Account of Genesis, edited by A. H. Sayce (London, 1880) p. 270 
the first seven lines are translated as follows: 1 (Izdubar) to him also 
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national Congress of Orientalists, held at Hamburg in 1902, I 
have stated that a meaningless passage in the Bible is generally 
ue to corruption of the received text, but in the translation of 
original documents like the cuneiform tablets the nonsense 
resulting must be credited to the modern interpreters, I tell 
my students constantly to bear in mind that the aucient Assy- 
rian scribes were not all inmates of Innatic asylums. 

Oppert’s translation of the introduetory lines of the Flood 
tablet is more sensible than the rendering given by Smith ; it is 
however not a translation of the original text but a fanciful 
composition suggested by the cuneiform lines. Oppert renders 





Istubar spoke to Adrahasis at the remote dwelling-place as follows : 
“T must question thee, © Adrahasis!? [me. 
‘The number of thy years does not change, in this thou resemblest 
‘Thou thyself doest not change, in this thou resemblest me. 

‘Thy perfection is to remain like thyself. 

‘Tell me why age has taken no hold on thee, _[bly of the gods?* 
‘Why thou ocoupiest this place and preservest thy life in the assem- 














speaks even to Xisuthrus afar off: 2, O Xisuthrus, 3. (why) doest thou ” 
rot again (to me) as (to thee)? 4. (why) doest thow not again (to me) 
aw T (to thee)? 5. ~ any heart to make war 6... . . Teome up 
after thee, 7. when thou didat take, and in the assembly of the gods 
didst obtain life. In the German edition of Smith’s work (Leipz 
1816) p. 818, Friedrich Delitzch proposed the following tranelatio 
Teh suche dich auf, Hasisadra; dein Maas ist doch kein anderes, wie 
“eh so du; und du selbst bist dock nichts andres, wie ich s0 du, dh. du 
Dist dock mein Vorfahre, warst auch nichts andres denn ich, warum 
solitest du mir nicht mittheilen wie du unsterblich geworden, damit ich 
e8 auch werde. 

+ Seo the abstract of my paper on the name of the Babylonian Noah in 
the Transactions of the Twelfth International Congress of Orientalists 
(Florence, 1901) x, eluxvi ZA. 13, 288; KAT, 68, 4; KAT 045, n. & 

* This translation is, of course, impossible, but it is at least intelligible. 

+See Oppert; Ze polme chaldéen du déluge (Paris, 1885) p. 7. The 
French rendering reads as follows : 

Tstubar parla ainsi d Adrahasis@ ta lointaine demeure 

“faut que je tinterroge, 6 Adrahasis! 

Li nombre dé tes années ne change pas, en cela tu me ressembles. 

‘Toi-méme tu ne changes pas, en cela tu me ressembles. 

‘Ta perfection est de resterégal d toi-méme, 

Dis-moi posirquo’ Page n'a pas de prise sur toi, 

Pourguots tu oceupes cette place et que tu gards ta vie dans Passem- 
bide des dieu 9” 

You. xxv. 1 
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I proposed at that time (i. ¢. more than fifteen years ago) the 
following translation : 
‘Nimrod! spake to him, even to Xisuthros' the remote : 
“T look up to thee (with amaze) Xisuthros 
‘Thy appearance is not changed, like me art thon; 
‘And thou thyself art not changed, like me art thou 
Jn thy perfection.—But my heart has still to fight the struggle 
[Against all that is no longer] placed upon thy back; 
[Tell me then] how thou didst come to dwell (here) and obtain life 
in the assembly of the gods?” 

I prepared a revised translation of the Deluge tablet for the 
third edition of Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament, but it has not been published so far ; Schrader's ill 
health compelled him to entrust the third edition of his work 
to Winckler and Zimmer, and the new editors decided not to 
incorporate any transliterations of cuneiform texts. I placed 
the proofs of my new translation at the disposal of Canon 
Driver and our own Professor Jastrow (ZA 13, 293, 1.18). On 
Pp. 493 of his exeellent* book The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria (Boston, 1898) Professor Jastrow gave the following 
translation of the introductory lines of the Deluge tablets : 

Gilgamesh! speaks to him, to Parnapishtim,* the far-removed : 

“"T gaze at thee in amazement, Parnapishtim. 

‘Thy appearance is normal. As I am, so art thou. 

‘Thy entire nature’ is normal. As I'am, so art thou. 

‘Thou art completely equipped for the fray. 
Armor(? thou hast placed upon thee. 

‘Tell me how thou didst come to obtain eternal life among the gods.” 








*Seo Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 83, 1 16; ef. Zimmern in 
Gunkel, Schépfiong und Chaos, p. 428, n. 8; A. Jeremins, op. ct, p. 158. 

4 See above, page 69, note 1. 

2 That is, ty speech, thy nature, ete. Cf. Jastrow, Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, p. 498, n. 2. Te might be wel to add here that Icon- 
sider Zimmern's note, KAT, 30 to be unjust, and Hommel’s remarks in 
the second edition of his pamphlet Die aiforientatischen Denkmdler und 
das Aite Testament (Berlin, 198) p. 58, below, are, to say the least, at 
variance with the resolutions adopted at the special meeting of- the 
“Assyriologiats, held at Hamburg in connection with the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalsts. In the printed circular, whiclr bears 
the signature of Professor Hommel, the first resolution states that the 
andersigned Assyriologists Gnciuding Hommel) have unanimously re- 
solved to make an effort dass alles Persinliche bet der Kritik fachgends- 
sicher Arbeiten vermiaten werde. 
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‘This translation is undoubtedly superior to the rendering sub- 
sequently published by Jensen in the sixth volume of Schrader’s 
Keilinschrijtiiche Bibliothek (Berlin, 1900). Jensen still trans- 
lates: Deine Mausse sind nicht anders, Phy measures are not 
Aifferent, like me art! thou, confounding méudti ‘appearance’ 
with mindti ‘numbers.”* Mindti in this passage must not be 
Aerived from the stem 929 ‘to mumber,’ but it is the feminine 
plural of the nonn min ‘species’ which we find in the first 
chapter of Genesis and other Priestly sections.’ Species means 
not only a particular sort but also ‘visible form, appearance.’ 
‘The amplificative plural mindté ‘looks’ has the meaning of the 
Greek oxjua, Lat. Jabitus. My explanation of this term was 
published seventeen years ago in Dr. Adler's paper, On the 
Views of the Babylonians concerning Life after Death, read at 
the meeting of our Society in Baltimore, October, 1887 (AOS 
13, cexliii, n, 14) ;* but this word is not recognized in De- 








1 Jensen (KB 6, 299, 281) encloses the verb in wie ich Bist du in Q, as 
though the verbum sudstantivum could be expressed in the clause Tike 
‘me art thou; Mima fatima tabi8t would mean : thou wilt be like me ; 
see n. 9 on my paper Babel and Bible in No. 168 of the Johns Hopkins 


University Cireulars (June, 1908) p. 50, For Assyr, j@ti=un, NN 
see Grit, Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p61, 1.15. Jensen would do well 
to adopt the principle of the Revisers of the Authorized Version, who 
Aecided not to italicize any words that ar plainly implied in the origi- 
nal, The italies in And God saw the light, that it was good for When 
God saw thatthe light was good) and the parenthesis in Jensen's tote ih 
(bist di are entirely superftons. Jensen might just as well enclose the 
article der, ie, das in parentheses, for the Assyrian original has n0 
article, Cf. my remarks on Jensen's translations in vol, 22 of thi 
‘JouRNAL, p.9. See also Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 141, f; Wright-De Goeje, 
2, §$192. 181; Delitzsch, § 140. 

* In his treatise The Hebrew Language viewed in the Light of Assyrian 
‘Research (London, 1868) p. 71, Delitzsch advanced the theory that Heb, 
‘min did not mean ‘species’ but ‘mumber’=Assyr. minw ‘mamnber”; ef. 
Delitzsch's Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1886) p. 148. 

Heb, min may be a Babylonian loanword ; Deut. x4, 1-21 is @ late 
GExitie) addition, Ta the same’ way Heb. din (ZA. 14, 351) may be a 
Sumerian loanword, although itis not recorded im the list appended to 
Pontus Leander’s dissertation Uber die sumerischen Lelnwirter im 
“Asayrisehen (Upsala, 1908); of. my paper Uber einen Dialekt der sumeri- 
chen Sprache in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Gottingen 
(GGN, Nov. 8, 1880) p. 27, n. 1. 

“ot, Beitrige mur Assyriclogie, x, 124, below. 
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litasch’s Assyrian dictionary (HW 417") or in Meissner’s Supple- 
ment; see also Zimmern’s Beitr. zur Kenntnis der babyl, Reli- 
yion (Leipzig, 1901) p. 118, 11. 28. 30. 

Lines 5 and 6, which are especially dificult owing to the 
mnutilated condition of the beginnings of the last three lines of 
the opening paragraph, are rendered by-Jensen as follows 

“Whole to theo is the heart to make strife ; 

And yet thou liest on the side, on thy back? 

“Ganz ist dir” das Herz, um Streit 0 machen ; 

[und doch) tegst du (culf der Seite, auf deinem Ricken? 

Jensen thinks that gummurka ean mean ‘Whole is to' thee; 
but we would expect grommur libbuku ‘whole is thy heart,’ or 
‘whole is thy heart within thee,’ just as we read in the Inter 
parallel account of Sanl’s death in 2 $ x, 9 that the Amalekite, 
who brought the tidings of the death of Saul, reported to 
David that Saul had told him, Slay me, although* my life is 
yet whole within’ me ("2 'W#’D) Ny 93 1D). Similarly Job (27, 
3)? says: AN my breath is still in me (°3 *719W3 NY 99 19). 
‘This is not an inversion for the normal *3 %WDI-9D Ny "3, as 
Driver‘ supposes; in these two passages 93 cannot be the noun 
Sb ‘totality,’ it must be an intransitive adjective like 37 ‘great,? 
OP ‘light,’ 97 ‘weak,’ J) ‘tender,’ WD ‘bitter,’ 1M ‘alive.’ 
Tastas we find Juls, dul, sas in Arabic and Aramaie along- 
side of Heb. 99, 97) J," so’we find 9°99 ‘whole’ along- 
side of the intransitive adjective 99. 

Delitzsch states in his Assyrian dictionary under gamdru (IW 
200%) that he does not venture to translate line 5 of the 
Deluge tablet, In Zimmern’s translation appended to Gunkel’s 











+ Of. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 117, x. 

+ For the 13 concessivum of, Heel. 22, 8: YY! 19, although they 
are few; Koch 4 14: N¥° DUDA MDD 9D, although he (the boy, 
4. ¢, Alexander Balas) mnay have come from # family of onteasts; see 
‘so Grit. Notes of Proverbs (SB01) p. 89, 1.43. ‘The Authorized Version 
has fhough in the margin for forin Gen, 8, 21; ef. although in Bx. 13, 17. 

* According to Dum ¥. 8 should be inserted after v.5. 

4 Notes on the Heb. Teat of the Books of Samuel (Oxtord, 1890) p. 180 
of. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 128, ¢; Gesenius-Buhl", p. 870%, above, HL P, 
Smith's conjecture 1Y5) FIAYD 'D and Gritz’: 9 for 95 are gratui- 
tous ; nor need we, with Nowack, suppose that 95 is dite to dittography 
of the preceding 95. 

Of. 3. Barth, Nominalbiddung (Ceipeig, 1881) p. 10. 
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Schipfung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895) p. 423 the introdue- 
tory lines are omitted; nor are they translated in Winckler’s 
Keilinschriftliches Texthuch zum Alten Testament, second edition 
(Leipzig, 1903) p. 84 and in Alfred Jeremias’ Das Alte Testa- 
ment im Lichte des alten Orients (Leipzig, 1904) p. 125. 

The ku after gummur ean neither be a dative’ suffix, as 
Jensen supposes, nor can it be a personal affix of the perman- 
sive form; the second person of the permansive would be 
guonmeuraté or gummurat, but not gummurka, Assyr. gumonur 
ka might mean ‘in thy perfection,’ as I translated in 1888, but 
believe now that ka must be separated from gummur. I stated 
in my edition of the Babylonian Nimrod epic® that there was 
room for an additional character between ka and the following 
word Jibdi ‘heart.’ In 1888 I suggested the conjunction w 
‘and,’ but I am convinced now that we ought to restore the 
character rap (Suk) consisting of the corner-wedge w and the 
sign for Sa. I propose to read: Gummur kal pdd] Ubbi ana 
epé® tuqunti, lit, Whole is the striving of the heart to make 
war, i. ¢., Eager is the desire of thy heart to do battle. This 
would be in Hebrew: ADMD NwY? 3D Av? NID. The 
meaning of the line is: Thou seemest just as hale and hearty 
as thou wast at the time thou wast wont to fight, thou lookest 
still like a warlike hero, fit or prepared for war, ready to engage 
in war. 

‘The stem kapddu ‘to plan’ is commonly used in connection 
with Zibbu ‘heart.’ In the introduction to the cuneiform account 
of the Battle of Haldle (Senn. 5, 7) we find: ikpud libbaSunu 
ana epes tuqunti, their heart planned to make war, and in the 
inscription (V R. 55, 7) from a boundary stone (found at Aba- 
habba) of Nebuchadnezzar I (about 1140», 0.) translated in 
Hilprecht’s dissertation Hreibrief Nebukadnezar’s I (Leipzig, 
1883), Nebuchadnezzar is called: aigru gardu Sa ana epé% 
taxdzi kitpudd emigédtu, whose forces plan to do battle, not as 
Delitzsch (HW 346%, below) explains: who is intent with all 
his strength on war (see also PSBA 6, 146). 




















2 See above, page 72, note 1 
* See Haupt, Das babylonische Nimrod-Epos (Leipzig, 1891) p. 184, 
n. 6; of. Beitrdige zur Assyriologie, x, 122. 
fOr Hart or MAM, be DI (aot MIT ¥ 49,4. For NOD of. 


Ecol. 8, 11. 
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Kapad libbi has about the same meaning as the Heb. phrase 
a> (ASW) Wt in the introductory verses of the Biblical 
story of the Deluge. ‘The statement 9 139 awh T¥!-797 
V7 (Gen. 6, 5) could be translated into Assyrian: grmmur' 
upad libbis anu epes inntti and Gen. 8, 21: ‘the imagination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth’ (eb. OANT 39 7¥t 9D 
YAYID YY would be im Assyrian: Vien gieriin hapa tibbi 
cnéli limne 2.2 Just as the enneiform account of the Deluge 
is but an episode in the Babylonian Nimrod epic describing the 
exploits of the ancient national hero of Babylonia, the proto- 
type of the Greek Heroules,* so the Biblical story of the Flood 
is preceded by a mythological introduction alluding to the inter- 
course between the sons of God and the daughters df men and 
their children, the giants, the mighty men which were of old, 
the men of renown. 

The traces at the beginning of the sixth line of the Deluge 
tablet lend themselves very well to sir-ja-ima as suggested on p. 
493 of Professor Jastrow’s Ieliyion of Bubylonia und Assyri 
Zimmern states in KAT", 050, 1. 7 that Heb. [iW is probably 
a loanword derived from the Assyr. sirjdm or Sirjam.* This 
is undoubtedly correct, but this word seems to be a Sumerian 
1d" the second clement of sirijam ix probably the 
mn word am ‘wild bull,’* ‘The defensive covering was 
no plate-armor or chain-mail, but it seems to have been a kind of 




















‘For gummur we may compare the post-Biblical "793 ‘to be deter- 
mined, to strive,’ eg. Ber. 17: WWD1 “WNID ITT APOIDI NOD 
S277 DN NYID JI 9I1-JIIP_793. Tt wasa maxim often 
quoted by Rabbi Meir: Strive with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
to know my ways, Lazarus Goldschmidt, Der baby. Talmud, x (Berlin, 
1807) p. O1 renders Zearn, but this is incorrect; see Marcus Jastrow's 
Dictionary, p. 255+, 4. 

Gf. the Sumerian penitential psalm translated in my Abkadteche 
Sprache (Berlin, 1888) p. xxxv ; Zimmer, Babyl. Busspsatnen (Leipaig, 
48655) p. 42; Delitzseh, HW 884°; Code of Hammurabi 42, 91; J. Hehn, 
Siinde und Erlésung nach bibl. und babyl. Anschawung (Leipzig, 1903) 
p-10,n, 1 and p. 13, 

# Of. A. Jeremias, op. cit. p. 121, above; p. 281, below. 

‘For Heb. {/ = Assyr. s see Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 285, 1. 47. 

+ Not recorded in Leander’ dissertation cited above, p. Tl, n. 8, 

“Seo Delitasch, Ziceiter Vortrag fiber Babel und Bibel (Stuttgart 
1008) fg. 12 (0. 9. 
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Duff-coat, made of the skin of a wild bull (¢f. euirass=coriaceus, 
of leathers Zorica, ete.). ‘The Assyrian buff-coats are described 
by Col. Billerbeck on pp. 174 ff. of the third volume of the 
Tohus Hopkins Contributions to Assyriology. I gave this ex- 
planation of sirijan cighteen years ago in my translation of 
the cuneiform account of the Battle of Haltle in the Andover 
Review (May, 1886).- Tn the same way ceudijam in the passage 
of the Senmacherib Prism, zelijam dpira rd¥a’a* must denote a 
helmet of buff-leather (i. xwvéy). Both siréjan and aulijum 
are indeclinable. Sirijam Id nadat(a) eli girika eamnot be 
translated: Armor thou hast placed upon thy back; the armor 
covered chiefly the breast, not the back; elf yirika must mean 
simply ‘upon thee.” 
T would therefore translate the introductory lines of the 

cuneiform account of the Deluge as follows: 

Nimrod said to him, even to Ot-napisti»,* the translated : 

T gazo at thee (with amazement) © Ut-napisti=; 

‘Thy appearance is unchanged, like me art thou ; 

‘And thou thyself art not changed, like me art thou. 

Wager is the defsire] of thy heart to do battle ; 

[Ar}mor thou hast placed on thy body. [bly of the gods. 

[Tell me} how didst thou settle (here) and obtain life in the assem- 




















+ See my paper on Assyrian Phonology in Hebraioa, x, 178,m.1; The 
Assyrian B-vowel (Baltimore, 1887) p. 2. 

See above, page 0, note 1. 

+ See above, page 60, note 1. 

‘See above, page 70, note 8. 

+ Rend gicdana-ma; ef. col. & ofthe twelfth tablet, Bett. sun Assyrio- 
logic, 1, 59. 


Some Remarks regarding the Pronunciation of Modern 
‘Syriac—By Dr, Annanane Youaxnan, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


lect Mfsak; 





‘nm Syriac language is called in the Urmi 
in the dialect of the Kurdistan mountains AB@SD; in Mesopo- 
x CBO. Bue 





tamia ASBeM0; and further west in Jabal 
Modern Syriac is called GAG HES, that is, ‘the new Ian- 
rage? dAsaisoe7 BS,” ‘de colloguial or vernacular?) 4S 
HAZOS, ‘tho translated language; while the classical Syrine 
is called HAL BES, ‘the old language; MAS ES, «the 
language of the books;’ and ¢AeuSS.89 (KS, ‘the literary lani- 
guage." 

‘Whatever may be the origin of modem Syriné, whether it be 
a descendant of, or closely akin to, the classical Syriac or a relic 
of a more ancient tongne, it is certain that it has been influenced 
greatly by outside languages; in Persia by Persian and Turk- 
ish, in Kurdistan by Kurdish and Turkish, and farther west 
(especially in Jabal-Tar) by Arabic, It is largely due to the 
admixture of these foreign elements, aided by the fact that up 
to the last half of the nincteonth contury it was practically 
an unwritten language, spoken chiefly by illiterate people, that 
modern Syriae has been divided into over twenty dialects. ‘The 
people of neighboring villages are able to converse with each 
other with a fair amount of fluency, but as the geographical 
istance between them increases, they become more and more 
unintelligible to each others so much so that the dialects of 








1 Seo Maclean, Grammar of Vernacular Syriac, pp. x, xiti, xiv 
Duval, Les Dialectes Neo-Araméens de Salamas, pp. iii, iv ; and compare 
Noldeke, Grammatike der Neusyrischen Sprache, pp. xxi-xxiii; Asse- 
mani, B. O., ii, ii, 107: David, Grammaire de la Langue Araméenne ; 
Introduction, p. 9; Rédiger, in the Zeitschrift far die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes, vol. ii, Gottingen, 1889. 
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‘Unni in the extreme East and of Jabal-Par in the extreme West 
appear almost to be two distinct languages. 

‘The foregoing groups might easily be subdivided into minor 
dialects differing from each other in the promnciation of cer- 
tain words. In the Urmi dialect, for instance, the abstract ter- 


minations ending in 2A0-, ag Gasiover, Kaadso are pro- 





nounced in various ways in the different villages of the Urmi 
district. ‘The word for ‘faith’ in Degala and in most of the 


neighboring villages is pronounced @AQSS0@1, while in Giog- 
tapa, within five miles of Degala, it is pronounced #As0sso007. 
In the yillage of Siptrghan in the northem part of the Urmi 
plain it is pronounced ZhwassOu0r, but in Gavilan at the ex- 


treme northern end itis pronounced #asseui or (Kasse, 
jnst as in Salamas, ‘The most peculiar dialect in Urmi seems to 
de that of Tekka Ardishai, two villages at the southern end of 
Urmi, Here Zqapu is variously pronounced as a in cap; @ in 


fall; @ in féte. Take, as an illustration, the sentence WS 
Bal aX GAG BAS Weed. In the specch of these two 
villages it is pronounced Débé i¥li bér ¢éri g6 ydmd, ‘my father 
went after the birds into the sea;’ while in all the other villages 
of the Urmi plain it is read: babi BUT Dar tairi gt yma. 

It must be borne in mind that these variations in the Urmi 
dialeots are manifested in conversation only, the spelling being 
‘the same in all. 

‘Dhe speech of the villagers who live among the Mohamme- 
ans of Urmi is of a motley type; in some instances the Turkish 
words are more numerous than the Syrinc, This is especially 
true in regard to the people who live along the upper part of 
the Barandaz river. ‘ As an illustration the following sentence 
will sutice: K@ved GS Ja SebOA WHS, “ihe magpie 
has built a nest on the willow tree.’ Here the first, third and 
fifth words, all of which are substantives,: are Turkish, while 
only the second (a verb) and the fourth (a preposition) are 
Syriac. 








8 Yohannan, Remarks on Pronunciation, ete. (1004. 


‘These foreign languages have to a certain extent affected also 
the pronunciation of some of the conisonants. ‘There are four 
explosive or emphatic sounds borrowed chiefly from the Kurd- 
ish, which have already found their way into numerous words 
ich are of pure Syriac origin. As the original Syriac had no 
ns by moans of which it could accurately represent these 
sounds, the nearest corresponding sign has been adopted. The 
first of these sounds is the emphatic labial whieh is represented 


by the letters $$ and & indifferently; thus, A404 or odes 
or A808 or A405 “hoop 
words like #40 ‘to bieat,’ 2H ‘odd, ete, The second is 






» ‘The letter 6 has this sound in 








the sound between + and 4; as instances of this may be cited 
the words @&% or OSS <father,’ HS ‘deai’ ‘The third is 
the emphatically pronounced s® or A, as in the following 
words: bd ‘weapon,’ 29 ‘gin? yo or FBSSL trngs.? 


The fourth one might be called a cerebro-dental, or the cerebro- 
dental sound of A, sy, and 9. Compare the following words: 





‘single or odd 


BIOS, tail,” pth, “to hum,’ GBA or 243 


number,’ 9 in the word ‘return,’ in certain dislects has 





this sound.’ 

‘The spelling and transliteration of the words of foreign origin 
are rather arbitrary. As an illustration, the Arabic word wL3t 
might be spelled phonetically: KB yi, Abi, SSeo2, ade 
ASAS, ASE, AbyS, Kms, abms, ASA, ASAL, 
KSA, otc, There are also many words derived from the 
Arabic, Persian, or Turkish, which since they have come into 
Syriac through Kurdish, have been written and pronounced 
after the Kurdish manner. ‘Thus: tmbadod, wad, 2502, anit 


while the more original forms would be pad, du, 2304, 902. 





"This is presumably the sound of which Duval writes, “Hanuka don- 
nait quelquefois au d () un son emphatique qui le rapprochait de trés 
pres de tet. Duval, Les Dialects Neo-Araméens de Salamas, p. vi. 


Sumnat-éum-ukin the eldest son of Exarkaddon.!—By Ounis- 
rormme Jouxstox, Professor in Jobns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Ma. 


Esanuannox, King of Assyria, died on the 10th day of 
Marcheshvan, 669 B. ©.,? while on his way to Egypt in eom- 
mand of an expedition against that country. ‘The succession to 
his dominions had been settled by the King before his departure, 
and his son ASur-binf-pal had been solemnly proclaimed heir to 
the throne of Assyria, receiving in that capacity the homage of 
the nobles and people, while another son, SamaS-Sum-ukin, had 
eon designated as King of Babylon. ‘These dispositions were 
duly carried into effect, but matters had not ran as smoothly as 
might appear upon the surface. Winckler* has shown that, in 
all probability, Esarha@don originally intended to bequeath to 
his son Samai-Sum-ukin the succession to his entire dominions, 
and perhaps even to make Babylon the real capital of the 
empire. ‘This design was opposed by the national Assyrian 
party headed by ASur-bant-pal, and the King, after an unavailing 
resistance, was eventually forced to a compromise whereby he 
was only able to save the kingship of Babylon for his favorite 
son. Even this reservation was doubtless distasteful to the 
nationalist party, but they were unable to carry their point 











" Abstract of a paper read before the American Oriental Sooiety, at 
Washington, Apui Tt, 1904. Since sending this article to the editors 
of the Journal, T have received Dr. Brano Meisner’ article Samassum- 
tukin und Aeurbanipal published ia MVAG, 190, pp. 181-184. Although 
Dr. Meissner’s interpretation of the Assyrian letter (larper's Letters, 
No. 870), which T translate below, differs from my own in a number of 
points, Iam glad to have the independent support of so able an Assyri- 
logist for my viow that the letter is addressed to Bearhaddon by 
‘member of the national Assyrian party and refers to the political eom- 
promise, frst pointed out by Winckler (Forochungen, I, 416 1.) whereby 
‘Avuzbanipal succeeded tothe throne of Assyria, while Samai-tum-ukin 
ipecamne king of Babylon. Dr. Meissner has, of course, not overlooked 
the important reference to Samai-sum-ukin as Esarhadilon’s eldest son. 
* Not 608; of. Sanda’s paper Das Todeyjahr Assarhaddons in Mittei- 
sungen der Vorderasiatisehen Gesellschaft, 7 (1902) pp. 85-9. 
*"Altorientalische Forschungen x, 415i. 
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further and, after all, Samag-um-ukin, though King of Baby- 
lon, would still be a vassal of Assyria and could be held in 
proper subjection. lis subsequent career, the great rebellion 
that he organized against his brother, and his tragic death by 
fire in 647 B. C., are well known, 

Tn a number of passages Samas-kum-ukin is referred to as the 
care talimn of ASur-bint-pal, a phrase which Delitzsch (HW. 
707; AL! 191) renders tinin brother. Assyr. talimn, however, 
seems to mean not fiein but companion, equal, and is appropri 
ately applied by A¥ur-biin‘-pal to his brother Sama¥-Sum-ukfn in 
respect to the royal dignity they possessed in common.* On 
other grounds, moreover, it is hardly probable that the brothers 
were twins, Samas-Sum-ukin was certainly the son of a Baby- 
onian mothor,* and this very fact tended to prejudice against 
him the powerfil nobles who led the national Assyrian party. 
It ig most. unlikely that, bad ASur-bdnt-pal been a twin brother 
of Samai-Sum-ukin, or even a son of the same mother, this 
anti-Babylonian party would have supported his pretensions to 
the throne of Assyria, and have placed in him their hopes of a 
reversal of his father’s policy. ‘The very object and aim of 
the revolutionary movement which brought him to the throne 
required that he should be in all respects a trae Assyrian, free 
from all taint of Babylonianism, 

‘The motives which would induce Esarhaddon to make Samai- 
Sum-ukin his successor are, in part at least, apparent, His 
Babylonian sympathies are well known, and doubtless the infin- 
‘ence of his Babylonian wife was not without effect, but he was 
not the man to take such a step upon purely sentimental grounds. 
Babylon had been for ages the holy city, the Mecea of Western 
‘Asia. Historically she was the legitimate capital of the empire, 
and her people still brooded sullenly over the memory of the 
days when Assyria was merely one of her provinces, Compro- 
mises of all kinds had been tried without effect; the Babylonians 
could never be brought to accept without reserve the rule of 
the Assyrian usurpers. Babylon was, moreover, most favora- 
bly situated on the great highway of commerce running from 
the far east along the Euphrates to the Mediterranean coast, 








1 Gf, C. F, Lehmann, Samisumukin (Leipzig, 1892) r, pp. 28-88; Jensen 
in Schrader's KB. 6, 484. 
* Winekler, Forschungen, 1, 417, n. 1. 
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and the rich traftic brought boundless wealth to her gates. If 
the ancient city could be established as the capital of the 
empire under a king ruling there legitimately, according to 
Babylonian ideas, and at the same time holding sway by right 
of birth over Assyria, the possibilities were magnificent. Such 
aking, reconciling all difficulties and jealousies by a judicions 
and tactful policy, could unite the historie prestige, the eulture, 
and the commercial advantages of Babylon with the military 
strength of Assyria, and rule over a united empire from the 
Persian Gulf to the Nile, If then Esarhaddon actually eher- 
ished the idea of transferring the capital from Nineveh to Baby- 
Jon, he was doubtless moved in great measure by these consid- 
erations. In selecting Samai-fum-ukin as his successor he prob- 
ably counted upon his son's birth making him acceptable to the 
Babylonians, but there must have been some show of reason to 
satisfy the Assyrian party. OF the necessity of placating this 
rty the king was certainly well aware, and he would hardly 
have attempted to disinherit ASur-bini-pal in favor of a younger 
brother. If, however, Samai-sum-ukin were the eldest son of 
Ksarhaddon, he would be the natural heir to the throne, and the 
king would then have a legitimate reason for leaving his domin- 
fons to his favorite gon, who was in all respects likely to earry 
ut his father’s policy. ‘That this was actually the ease, that 
mas-fum-ukin was indeed the eldest son of Esarhaddon would 
seem to be a fact, In Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian 
Tatters (No. 810) is an address to the King from a persou whose 
name is obliterated, but who was probably a priest. ‘The text 
is, unfortunately, badly mutilated in some places, but the most 
important portion is well preserved. ‘The letter may be rendered. 
as follows: 





















TRANSLATION. 

‘To the king, my lord, thy servant. . Greeting to 
the King, my lord! May Nebo and Marduk bless my lord, the 
‘King! A thing displeasing in heaven the King, my lord, has 
wrought upon earth, and it has been revealed to thy son. ‘Thou 
hast formed a plot, thon hast entrusted to him the sovereignty 
over Assyria, (and) thou hast appointed thine eldest son to be 
king in Babylon ******* The king, my lord, in (the mat 
ter of his) royal sons has done what is not good for the land of 
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Assyria. My lord, the King ! From the rising of the sun until 
the sun is high ASur is gracious to thee. Look upon these thy 
noble sons and let thy heart rejoice. Let the King, my lord, 
Gismiss (2) this ill-omened thought from his mind ***#####* 


5 


10. 


TRANSLITERATION. 
onvaensi, 

Ane Sarvi belife 
Aradka * eH 
Lait Budinne cane Karri belija L 
Ninbit Murda: ana Survi belije 
lilsruba! Su ina Kamé Ud eyirtnt 
Burra bolt ina gagyiri etapa, 
uktallin ana pan mirika, 
KU. siti tartékas, Sarratu 
Fa 0 Asur ina panitu tussadgil, 
plaka rabie ana Sarruti 


ina Babili tassikan. 
Pertrrererer rrr 


eereeeer 








REVERSE. 
Peeeeer ee eee riers 
eee eee eH Zarrn Delija 
ina KarrGni mdré Ua tabtn 

ana ®t Axbur epus. Und, 
Harve belt, tite nape Saki 


. uli rab Kasi Aur ittdnnaka, 


Maréka anntte damgati dug 
libbaka ta wadi. Dababu 

Ta deamgu Barre it elt Udbibu 
[lise]it ina Libbi tenis * * ** * 


‘The remaining lines are all mutilated. 


Nores. 


Instead of egiriini, egirtini or epitiini might be read, but 
eqiriini (1p) seems to suit the context best. 
For yagyiru as a byform of gagyaru see Meissner’s Supple- 


ment, p. 85°. 
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The words KU Sitdtu tartékas offer some dificulty. KU is, 
of course, a determinative indicating that the following word is 
the name of some garment or texture, while &itat¢t must be con- 
neéted with Heb. ¥et7 ‘warp in a loom’ (oryjuoy, stamen) ; sce 
‘Moore in PAOS. 1889, p. elxxviii, and Driverin the translation of 
Leviticus (in the Polychrome Bible) p. 7% 1. 9 Assyr. Sut, 
as the name of some kind of garment or stuff, ocours in VR. 15, 
5e.f., while dutd, evidently from the same stem, is found in VR. 
14, 45%. Assyt. Hutu tartdkas may therefore mean: thou hase 
made fust the (threads of) the warp, i.e. thon hast prepared 
the web for weaving, thou hast formed a plot. In the same 
way we use to tearp in the sense of fabricating, plotting, and 
tweb for plot, scheme. Cf. also rikiltd ‘plot, conspiracy? (Senn. 
5, 15) from ralsdsu ‘to bind? (Heb. “Wp.” 

T take ittdnnaka as a syncopated form for itténanaka from 
DN, GHW. 101"); ef. Del. Gr. $8 37°; 97. 

Although no names are mentioned, the allusions in the text 
leave no room for doubt that the letter is addressed to Ksarhad- 
don and refers to the king’s two sons Akur-biint-pal and Samax- 
Jum-ukin, There was no other Assyrian monarch who made 
one of his sons King of Assyria, the other King of Babylon. 
‘The letter was, of course, inspired by ASwr-bani-pal, and was 
doubtless written when he first learned the terms of the com- 
promise his father had determined to make. He aimed to 
secure for himself an undivided sceptre and he was naturally 
disinclined to share the rule with his brother. As to his con- 
tention that the proposed arrangement was not good for the land 
of Assyria, subsequent events proved that he was entirely right. 
In any case, however, the writer of the letter distinctly states 
that SamaS-Sum-ukin was the eliest son of Esarhaddon, 











* Lam indebted to Prof. Haupt for this illustration, 


Evmants Egyptian Grammar.—By Onerstornen Joustox, 
Professor in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


‘War Assyriologists have derived invaluable assistance from 
‘the close analogy presented by a number of kindred languages 
and from the numerous lexieographieal and grammatical tablets 
prepared by the ancient Babylonian and Assyrian scholars,? 
Egyptologists have had no corresponding advantages. Egyp- 
tian stands practically alone; there is no group of sister dialects 
to throw light upon its structure and vocabulary, the Egyptian 
seribes seem to have paid no attention to the philology of their 
own tongue, and there is no grammatical tradition whatever. 
In the complicated and imperfect system of writing employed 
by the ancient Egyptians only the consonants are expressed, and 
there is no guide to the vocalization and pronunciation of the 
language exeept Coptic, which is at least 3000 years younger 
than the oldest monuments of the parent stem. Many texts lie 
at the disposal of the student, hat comparatively few are suited 
to the purposes of grammatical research, and by far the greater 
number abound in errors and corruptions due to the ignorance 
and earelessness of the scribes. It is nevertheless with such 
unpromising material that the Egyptian grammarian must work, 
and from it draw his conclusions as to the structure and usages 
of the language. 

In the early days of decipherment and discovery, and for a 
long time thereafter, the study of Egyptian grammar in the 
‘broader sense was an impossibility. ‘The texts formed the only 
basis for the study, and the texts were useless until they were 
intelligible. Lexicography .was therefore the prime need, and 
while, with the steady advance of Egyptology, a considerable 
number of grammatical facts became apparent, it was not until 
a fairly copious vocabulary was established that the work of 
classifying the facts discovered and dedueing the general prin- 
ciples could be attempted with any prospect of success. For 
these reasons the grammatical treatises of the earlier Egyptol- 
ogists have now little more than a historic value, but it should 


Of. Haupt, Die sumerischen Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879) pp. 4-9. 
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never be forgotten that the labors of these great men laid the 
foundations upon which their successors have built, and made 
possible the present development of the soience in grammar as 
well as in other departments. ‘Twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
the study of Egyptian grammar ean hardly be said to have 
reached a very advanced stage. Champollion’s Grammaire 
“gyptionne (Baris, 1836) had, it is trae, been superseded by later 
works, but the grunmers of DeRongé,' Brugsch,? and Renouf* 
still offered little more than an elementary treatment of the sub- 
ject. In the course of its long history, Egyptian, like all other 
Tanguages, underwent constant growth and change, and the 
speech of the Old (ca, 2500-2200 B. C.) or Middle (ca. 2000— 
1700 B. C.) Empire would have been unintelligible to an Egyp- 
tian of the New Empire. In spite of this fact, which became 
more and more evident, serious difficulties attended a study of 
the historic development of the language, and little had been 
accomplished in this direction. As a rule the text books merely 
indicated that certain words and forms belonged to the oldest 
or to the latest period. 

‘The historic method of study was first successfully applied to 
Egyptian grammar by Adolf Erman in his Pluralbildung des 
Agyptischen (Leipzig, 1878), in which he discussed the forma- 
tion of the Egyptian plural in the three chief stages of the 
language: in the Ola Egyptian found in texts dating from the 
“4° to the 12 dynasty, in the later Egyptian of the 19° and 
20% dynasties, and in Coptic. ‘This valuable work, in which 
the author outlined his views on the true methods of Egyptian 
grammatical investigation, was but the preliminary to more 
extended undertakings. ‘Two years Inter appeared Erman’s 
second important work, his Wew-dgyptische Grammatik (Leip- 
zig, 1880), wherein h¥ gave a thorough and systematic treat- 
ment of the language of the New Empire (1600-1100 B. C.), 
employing as the basis of his work the tales, legal documents, 
and letters preserved in the hieratie papyri of the 19% (1850- 
1200 B. ©.) and 20 (1200-1100 B. ©.) dynasties. For wealth 
of illustration and clearness of exposition thjs work is unsur- 











 Chrestomathie éguptionne (Paris, 1807 #.). 

* Hieroglyphische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1872). 

* Elementary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian Language (London; 
1875). 
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passed. In connection with the Pluraibildung, it completely 
revolutionized the domain of Egyptian grammar, and its influ- 
enge upon the scientific development of Egyptian philology 
wonld be ditticult to overestimate. 

Having thus clearly clueidated the grammar of the Inter 
phase of the language of ancient Egypt, Erman now directed 
his attention to the Janguage of the older period. As the start- 
ing point for his studies in this direction, he sclected the 
Papyrus Westear, a collection of tales of magic dating proba- 
bly from the Hyksos period (1700-1575 B. C.). ‘The clear and 
simple narrative of the text renders it peculiarly well adapted 
for the purposes of grammatical investigation, while the lan- 
guage, though exhibiting a few points of contact with New 
Egyptian, is distinctly that of the Mid@le Empire (2000-1700 
B.C.) and stands close to the classical speech of the older 
period. To the study of the Westear Erman devoted a number 
of years and the result of his labors appeared in his Sprache des 
Papyrus Westear, eine Vorarbeit zur Grammatik der iiteren 
dyyptischen Sprache (Gottingen, 1889). In addition to this he 
published a magnificent edition of the text in facsimile and in 
hieroglyphic as well as in Roman transliteration, with a transla- 
tion, commentary, grammatical analysis, glossary, and an impor 
‘tant excursus on the palwography of Egyptian hicratic papyri.’ 

In the light of the knowledge gained by his thorough study 
of the Papyrus Westear, Erman next extended his grammatical 
researches to the whole field of Old Egyptian literature, and 
five years later he gave, in his Ayyptische Grammatik (Berlin, 
1894) a comprehensive treatment of the language of the Old 
and Middle Empires (ca. 2500-2200 and 2000-1700 B. ©., 
respectively). His indefatigable labors had brought order out 
of chaos, and the difficult undertaking ‘Outlined in his Plural- 
Bildung, some sixteen years before, might now be considered to 
have been accomplished. The historical method of study was 
firmly established, his two invaluable grammars offered a clear 
and scientific treatment of the older and the later language of 
ancient Egypt, while the Koptische Grammatik (Berlin, 1894) 
of his distinguished pupil, George Steindorff, had placed the 
study of Coptic upon a footing commensurate with the progress 
of Egyptian philology. But more remained to be done. 


























* Die Marchen des Papyrus Westear (Berlin, 1890). 
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In 1889, Erman advised his pupil, Kurth Sethe, to undertake 
the examination of certain classes of verbal stems in which the 
morphological changes were less completely disguised by the 
purely consonantal system of Egyptian writing.’ Sethe, how- 
ever was soon led to extend his examination to verbs of all 
classes and to include the syntax as well as the morphology of 
the verb within the scope of his investigations. ‘The result of 
his labors, extending over a period of ten years, was his great 
work Das dgyptischs Verbwn (Leipzig, 1899), in which, after 
am exhaustive investigation of Egyptian phonetics, he gives a 
comprehensive discussion of the Egyptian verb from the earliest, 
to the latest period of the language, treating successively and 
in the fullest detail the various classes of verbal stems, the 
morphology of the verb, and the syntactical usages which 
govern its employment. ‘The results of Sethe’s work are far- 
veaching and, while they in general amply confirm Erman’s 
methods and theories, they have at the same time developed a 
large store of new information, especially in the matter of 
phonetics and morphology, and have thrown 2 flood of light upon 
‘many subjects previously obscure. Erman promptly undertook 
‘the preparation of a new edition of his grammar, which he 
thoroughly revised, incorporating in it all the important discov- 
exies made by Sethe, and utilizing also Griffith’s researches into 
the origin and development of the Egyptian system of writing 
which had appeared in the meantime.* ‘The new edition of 
Erman’s Ayyptische Grammatik, which appeared in 1902, pre- 
sents therefore the best attainment of Egyptian scholarship up 
to the present time, and sets the standard for all future work in 
this field. 

Among the most interesting of Sethe’s discoveries is the fact 
that originally the Egyptian stems were prevailingly triconso- 
nantal, Biconsonantal stems are rare in the oldest texts, and the 
few that exist evidently arise from the loss of a weak stem- 
consonant, In the later periods of the language they become 
continually. more common through mutilation of original tri- 





"These were the stems containing a radical Ny, the stems I. Gemina- 
tum, and the irregular verbs, Ct. Sprache des Papyrus Westear, p. 11, 
22 

* Ct. Publications of the Archaeological Survey of Egypt, edited by 
F. Li. Griffith ; Nos. VI-IX (1897-1900). 
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consonantal stems. ‘The quadviliteral and quinguiliteral stems 
that ocour so frequently in Egyptian are either reduplicated 
forms or derivatives from simple stems.. ‘The fact that tricon- 
sonantism was the rule in ancient Egyptian lends strong support 
to the theory maintained by Erman and his followers—the so- 
called Berlin school—in regard to the elose relationship existing 
between Egyptian and Semitic, Ina paper read before the 
Berlin Academy,’ in which he stmmarizes and reviews the 
results attained in Sethe’s Véerbu, Erman expresses himself 
upon this subject in no uncertain terms, At some prehistoric 
period, he believes, Egypt was invaded by Semitic hordes from 
‘Arabia who conquered the Nubian inhabitants of the Nile 
valley and imposed their language upon them. ‘The Egyptians 
were therefore Semitized Nubians, to use Erman’s own expres- 
sion, and the language was primarily Semitic, ‘The unfamiliar 
Semitic sounds were clipped and mutilated in the mouths of the 
subject people, and the language underwent many changes, but 
none the less it is a true offshoot of the Semitic stem, and never 
entirely lost the impress of its parentage. 
























"Die Flexion des" agyptischen Verbums in the Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy (Jan.-June, 1900) pp. 817-858, 


Linguistic Avchaisms of the Ramayana.—By Truman 
Miountsox, Graduate School of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass, 


Prefatory Note.—hi preparing this paper I have used the 
following editions of the whole or of parts of the Ramiyana: 
‘the Bombay edition of 1902, books i-vii; Peterson’s edition 
of book i (1898); Schlegel’s edition for book ii; Gorresio’s 
edition for book ii and part of book iii; the Bombay edition 
of 1888 for the first 12 chapters of book i; and Peterson's 
edition of book i (1879) for the first seven chapters. However, 
when the first draft of the paper was finished, I used all these 
texts in their entire extent for a short period. 

It is proper at this point to acknowledge previous work on this 
topic. ‘The most important articles are Bohtlingk’s collections 
for books i-iv of the Bombay recension in Ber. d.'sichs. G. d, 
‘Wiss. 1887; his collections for book vii of the Bombay edition, 
and books i-iv of the Bengal recension in ZDMG. xliii. My aim 
in this paper is to supplement B’s work; accordingly, to make itas 
useful as possible, I have inserted much that will be found in B’s 
articles, but which was collected by me independently, though 
afterwards I consulted Bohtlingk’s collections and was thus en- 
abled to make some sections more complete. Imay here state that 
T have in general noted only the archaisms of the Bombay recen- 
sion; and that after book ili, usually only such archaisms as do 
not occur in books i-fii or else phenomena of special interest have 
‘Deen inserted; moreover, in the case of archaisms such as grliya 
for gylited, which occur repeatedly, my collections even for 
books i-iii are not exhaustive: it bas been my aim not so much 
to gather numerically strong collections, as to present a well 
digested account of all the archaisms, A glance at the present 
paper will show that I have not merely duplicated Behtlingk’s 
work: some archaisms passed over by him will be found here, 
and some false references are either corrected or pointed out, to 
say nothing of the new material colleoted from books v and vi 
of the Bombay text, or of the introduction of metrical con- 
siderations, and of parallels adduced from Vedic, Pili, and 
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Prikvit. ‘These latter were inserted to show that the langnage 
of the Ramayaya presents a hodge-poilge which, in prineiple, is 
not unlike that which the language of Apastamba’s Sitras pre- 
sents, to wit: a heterogencous mixture of Vedie, Middle Indian, 
and Classical Sanskrit.’ Furthermore, I beg to call attention 
to the insertion of a supplement (which probably is not com- 
plete) from the Ramayaya to Whitney’s Root-Book, Com 
parisons drawn from the Bhagavata Puriya are intended to 
show that the language of the Purfiyas:stands in close relation- 
ship with Epic 

For Prikritie material Thave been almost wholly dependent 
on Pischel’s Grammar. ‘The material for Mbh, is taken from 
Toltzmann’s Grammatisehes aus dem Mahabharata, and from 
Hopkius’s Great Hpie of India. In Pali T have been more 
independent and have drawn on my private collections almost: 
exclusively, though I have, of course, constantly consulted 
Kuhn's Beitrage zur Pali-Grammatik, ana Bausbill’s Zndex- 
Vocubutary to the Sutta Nipata. ‘The Vedic material is taken 
almost wholly from Whitney’s Grammar, and from’Lanman’s 
Noun-Inflection in the Veda, although I have now and then 
consulted Delbriick’s Altindisehes Verdun. 

Iwould also acknowledge my indebtedness to Rima, the native 
commentator on the Bombay text of the Ramayana, I have 
had to check him constantly, because, in spite of his general 
excellence, he is too much inclined to eall anything that is eon- 
trary to the rules of native grammarians Vedic. He thus 
usually fails (but not always: for be it said to his credit, he 
never says of kurmi, ity dream; although he does say ity 
Grgam when touching on dadmé at i, 27. 16) to distinguish what 
is Vedic, what is peculiar to Epic Sanskrit, and what is Prakritic. 
‘He has hopelessly confused the first two headings, and rarely 





























+ Of, Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 261 ft. Kielhorn, JRAS., 1898, p. 18. 

*° His fault in this matter would be much decreased if we could believe 
that by drga he meant Epic, and not Vedio, Sanskrit; but as he applies 
ehandasa sometimes to the forms which he ordinarily denotes as drga, 
‘we can not accept this view. (For example, he explains the augment- 
less imperfect Saisat, i. 1. 59, by chdndaso ‘dabhdval, but the aug- 
‘mentless imperfect ardayan, i. 17. 84, by adabhdva drsah ; similarly 
touching on sma, he says at ii, 98. 7 chdndaso visargalopal, but at i. 03. 
19 visargalopa drsa}.) 
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keeps the third heading distinct from the other two. For example, 
he is justified in explaining augmentless tenses used non-modally 
by chandaso ‘dabhavah, adabhavas chindasaly adlubhiiva arith, 
or Argo ‘dabhanah; but he is wholly unwarranted in saying eka 
daso visargalopah. in explanation of sma at i, 93.7; or sulo- 
pas chiandasils when touching on Rarigyama at i. 40. 9; or 
suiudhir arsak by the way of explanation of the irregular 
sandhi of sas in s0 “érama-, Furthermore he explains some 
forms which are not archaisms at all but downright textual 
corruptions, as Vedie. A noteworthy case of this is braydh, 
i, 62. 88, which he explains thus: drayd braydm : ehindasam 
etat. ‘There can be no question here that Uraydm (which 
Schlegel adopts) must be read in place of Urayah, for akan is 
the subject. Treating pragastavyan, i. 4. 17, the commentator 
says idabhavanalopau chandasas. "This implies that the or 
nary form should be pragaisitavydu; but no such form with the 
anxiliary vowel -i- is registered in Whitney’s Root-Book. As 
a matter of fact Saristavya- (without the auxiliary vowel 
found in the Brihmanas and Epics, but -fastavya- is peculiar to 
Epic Sanskrit. Again, he is silent on many points on which we 
might fairly expect some elucidation. ‘Thus he fails to comment 
on grasate (according to Whitney found in V.B. only), i. 56. 
18; on ay@mas, i, 45. 16; on nivasigyasi, i, 48. 29; on gy, 
i, 62. 845 on dudyam, iii, 49. 4; on drakgyantu, vi, 78. 7. 

‘The references, enclosed by a half bracket, on the left of the 
pages are to Whitney’s Skt. Grammar, and for the most part 
correspond to the paragraphs of the same numbers in Holtz 
man’s Grammativches aus dem Mahabharata, Apart from 
these, the references, unless expressly stated to be otherwise, 
are to the 1902 Bombay edition of the Ramayana, 

It is not surprising that I have collected a few forms that 
cour in the Ramayana which are not registered in Whitney's 
Root-Book. Forms that are authorized by native grammarians, 
Dut believed to be non-quotable, are constantly turning up in the 
literature; and like forms which are supposed to be confined to 
certain periods of Sanskrit, are repeatedly appearing in other 
periods. See the remarks of Garbe in the preface of his edition 
of Apastamba’s Sriuta Sitra, and those of Bloomfeld in the 
introduction to his edition of the Kinsika Sitra. ‘Thus the 
periphrastie future gopta and the gerund: Saptud, both author- 
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ized by the native grammarians, but supposed to be non-qota- 
ble, are found in the despised Bhagavata Purina at viii. 17. 18 








and ix. 9. 36 respectively. ‘The infinitive yoddhnm, supposed to be 
peculiar to Epic Sanskrit, is found in Ku, at xvii. 1. Similarly 
the (Epic) future grhisyami in BKM. at xvi. 2. 39; s0 also the 





future middle modigyuse ibidem ii. 2. 2.5 the perfect ruroda 
ibidem ix, 2. 16"; the perfect susmdra ibidem ix. 3. 20", 
‘The following is a list of forms found in BhP.;' they are 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the roots, and the period or 
periods in which alone the formsare quotablé according to Whit- 
ney, are added in parentheses: areitna (K.), 16. 393 
arcita (B.), v.18. 21, viii, 16. %, x. 68. 38; anviyamiina (iyd= 
mana SB.), x. 30. 12; sumide (ule RV.), viii. 17. 24; krpu 
(kypoti de, V.B.S.; kypuli RY.), x. 1. 75 grasate (V.B.), x. 
84. 6; curisye (B.), iii, 24. 845 jevisye (Mh. [but jivixye also 
at R. v. 40. 10]), ix. 9. 325 drasta (E.), viii. 23. 10; dadhmau . 
(B.), i. 11.1; paktva (AV.E.), ix. 9. 215 pitoa (V.B.S.), vi. 1. 
59, x. 19. 12; aprnoti (prauyat 8.'), v. 5. 4; bhavita (B.U.E.), 
ix, 12, 12, 14, 15; rurudus (B.), x. 82.15 vivyathus (E.), x. 
20. 15; abhigevdna (steviina V.), vi. 12. 84; sasmara (B.), 

. 2B. B45 vfjahire (jahe B.), x. 38.15. Among forms that 
are not authorized by the native grammarians—at least not reg- 
istered by Whitney as such—and non-quotable elsewhere, but 
found in BhP., I may mention: the perfect jugrasa, vi, 12. 293 
drogdhum, vi. 4. 1; raksisye, viii, 22. 36. 

‘Where their intrinsic value seems to justify their mention, I 
have occasionally inserted in this paper some facts about the 
language of the Rimiyana which do not strictly fall under the 
heading of archaisms. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor 
Hopkins for reading my paper in manuscript, as well as for 
many suggestions, and for some additional matter, 

must thank my teacher, Professor Lanman, not only for 
proposing this topic to me for investigation, but also for his 
friendliness in going over the larger part of the manuscript, as 
well as for many kind and helpful suggestions during its pre- 
paration. 








































+ In Whitney's Root-Book, BAP. falls under the category of Classical 
Sanskrit,” 
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“List of Abbreviations. 
Most of these are those in common vogue and easily under- 

stood, The following will, I believe, be sufficient to enable the 

reader to follow my paper: 

; Mafijari 

By. Bombay ed. of the Ri 








iyana, 1902, 





KuS. Kumdra-Sambhava, 

Majjh. Majjhima Nikiya (ed. of the Pali Text Society), vol. 

MV. Mahavagga of the Vinaya-Pitaka (Oldenberg’s ed.). 

P. Peterson's ed. of the first book of the Rimiyana. 

Sl. Scblegel’s ed. of the Rimiyana, 

SN. Sutta Nipita (ed. of the Pali Text Society). 

References to Pischel, unless otherwise stated, are to his 
Grammatik der Prikrit-Sprachen. Similarly the references to 
Kuhn and Speyer are to their works on Pili and on Vedic and 
Sauskrit syntax respectively. References to Garbe are to his 
Preface to his edition of the Sriuta Satra of Apastamba. The 
abbreviations of the names of various Prikrit dialeots are those 
employed by Pischel. 











INTRODUCTION. 


The language of the Ramiyaya and of the Mahabharata, 
which is essentially the same, is styled Epic Sanskrit, Boht- 
Tingk affirms that this contains no true archaisms, ‘with the 
exception of augmentless tenses, but only new analogical for- 
mations; Jacobi does not qualify Bohtlingk’s statement. I 
take exception to this, and submit the following true Vedic 
arehaisms which are found in both Mbh, and R.: 1, double 
sandhi, which is very frequent in the Kashmere recension of the 
Atharva Veda, and in the Kinsika Stra; 2. nom, pl. nenter of 
‘the c-declension in -@ which is found a few times in Mbh. and 
once (or possibly twice) in R.'; 3. imperative in -tat, found 
once in Mbh, and R.; 4. mda with augmented tense; 5. sporadic 
absence of reduplication in the perfect; 6. perfect middle par- 
ticiple, found once in R." and in Mbh, Moreover Mbh. and R. 
have a number of verb-forms that are found in Vedic, but not 
in Olassical Sanskrit, In the following list, which is compiled 





* See below, Decl. of nouns and adj., astems. _* See below, 807. 
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from Whitney’s Root-Book, though supplemented in a few 
instances by my own collections, the periods in which the forms 
are quotable are added in parentheses. ‘The forms are usually 
given in the third person singular of the active in the case of 
finite forms, even if this person sometimes is not actually quota- 
ble. The appended ‘ete.’ is omitted, as Whitney in the preface 
to his Root-Book, p. ix, admits that, he has not used it consist- 
ently, The list is divided into seven groups: 1. where the forms 
are found in the various Saiihitasand in Epic Sanskrit; 2. where 
they are found in the varios Saihitis, the Brihmay 
Epic Sanskrit; 3. where the forms are pect! 
and Epic Sanskrit; 4. where they occur in the Brihmayas, 
Upanishads, and Kpie Sanskrit; 5. where the forms are found 
in the Upanishads and Epic Sanskrit; 6. where the forms are 
found in the various Saiihitas, Brahmanas, Upanishads, Sitras, 
and Epic Sanskrit; 7, where the forms are peculiar to the Sitras 
and Epic Sanskrit. 



























L 

Pres. [6.] stuoate (AV-E.). 

Perf. nanasa (V.E.); manarsu (RV.E.); sugdva suguma 
(V.E. au ‘press’). 

Aor. [2.] druhas, -hun (V-E.). 

Aor, [5.] asedlzs (RV.E.). 

Aor. [7.] amykgata (RV.E.). 

Gerund. -drulya (MS.E.); paktoa (AV.E. BhP.*). 

Middle voice. krogute (RV-E.); tatukge (V.E.); nuduyate 
(RV.E.); harsayate (VB. 

Intensive. dodhaviti (V.E.); ndnadati [80 pl.] (V-E.). 

Cansative. dipyute (TB.E.); nudayati, -te (RV.E.). 








2 


Pres. [1.] dharteati (AV.? KB.E.). 
Fut, [1.] Arasisyati -te (AV.B.E.). 


3. 
Pres. [1] photaté (B.E.). 
Pres. [2.] ghrati (KB.E, 
Perfect. ruruvire (B.), rurdva (E.). 
Aor. [3.] adidipat (B.E. 
Fut. [1.] Jaytsyati (JB.E.); notayati (E.), notsyate (B.E.); 
bhotsyati (B.), -te (E.); hasyate (B.E. ha ‘go forth’), 
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Fut. [2.] jeta (B.E.); harta (B.B.); data (B.E.). 
Aative voice. padyati (AB.B.). 
Middle voice. rechute (SB.E.); krutute; bhasayate (B.E.). 
Aor. pass. 34 sing, adledi (B.E.). 

Intensive, nanadyate (IB.E.). 

Desiderative. ipaute (B.E.). 








4 
Fut. [1.] varsisyati (B.U.), -te (E.). 
Fut. [2.] Uhaviti (B.U-E.; BhP. three times). 
5. 
Pres. (1.] yrhnati, -te (U.E.); janati, -t¢ (UE). 
Pres. [6.] archaté (U.E.). 
Perfect. oukopa (U."E.). 
Middle voice. zramate (U.E.); dhamate (U.E.). 
6 
Aor. [4.] ahargit (V.B.U.8.E.). 
ca 


Past participle. ugitu- (S.E. vas ‘shine’). 
Middle voice. glayate (8.1.); jighrate (S.E.). 





Although in the main, as was said above, the language of the 
‘Rimiyaya is the same as that of the Mahabhirata, yet there 
are some archaisms and peculiarities which are found in Mbh. 
Dut not in R., and viee versa. Examples of Vedic archaisms 
found in Mbh. but not in R. are: dvandva compounds like indra~ 
vigna ; the ace, pl. vrstyas (ef. Vedic aryus); the optative of 
the first aorist of the: root ji, jayyat (peculiar to JUB. and 
Mbh.). Peculiarities found in Mbh, but not in R. are: the 
optative ydnas, and the ace. sing, dubitim. 

‘Vedié archaisms found in R. but not in Mbh, are: nom. pl. of 
‘@-stems in -vas (see below, $42 k); nom, pl. fem, of derivative 
‘Z-stems in -ie (see below, 363g); the sandhi of pragrhya vowels 
(see below, 138g, and Whitney, Gr. 138g). Furthermore there 
are quite a number of verb-forms which R. has in common with 
the older language, which have not been found in Mbh. ‘Thus 
the present yakguti, ete., is peculiar to RV. and R.; the pres- 
ent dhargati, etc., is found only in VS. and R.; the middle 
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grasate, ete., occurs only in V., B., BhP., and R.t; the par 
ciple stunodna- is peculiar to U. and R.; the gerund yatra 
appears only in B., 8., and R.; the future active asigya- 
peculiar to TS. and R.; the gerund asitna is found only in B., 
8., and R.; the gerund pitva is peculiar to V., B., 8., BhP., 
and R. Peouliaities of R. not yet noted in Mbh. are: gen. 
pl. of wstems in -ndin (see below, U=stems, gen. pl.); ac 
sing. of i-stems in -i (see below, Lstoms, ace. sing.); inst. pl. 
of i-stems in his (see below, Estoms, inst. pl.); gen. sing. of 
tems in aya (soe below, derivative stems, gen 
.. sing. of p-stems in -@ (see below, Jt-stoms, voc. 
sing.); the first sing. brani ¢ ote. 

‘This seems to be the proper place to record a few forms which, 
though unrecorded by Whitney, are found in the Ramayana," 
‘The followiig list is divided into four groups: 1. where the 
form is authorized by the native grammarians, but non-quota- 
ble elsewhere; 2. where the forms are found in R. as well as 
‘Mbh. ; 3. where the forms are registered as occurring in Class- 
ical Sanskrit only; 4. where the forms are not recorded by 
Whitney as being authorized by the uative grammarians, and 
are non-quotable elsewhere. 
























as 

Under this heading I have noted: phatigyati, vi. 92. 58 
(Wphal “hurst?); yoyndhyete, vi. 64. 17 (yyudh ‘fight?); 
vardhigyate, v. 39.11; paspande, vi. 60. 52; pra-skanditum, 
fii, 81. 48; babhraje, v. 1. 71. 





2 
Sma is found in R. too often to quote in extenso. See 


below, 542a. 
‘The imperative druvadhvam occurs at iv. 64. 22.° 
‘The future middle jivigye is found at v. 40. 10. 








1 his and the following verb-forms are not recorded in Whitney's 
Root-Book as occurring in BhP. or R. Grasate, BhP. x. 84.6; R. i. 50.18. 
Stunvina-,R. vi, 90. 4. Asigyasi, R. iv. 64. 16. Uplisitva, R. i. 1. 97. 
‘Yatvs, R. ii, 50,1. Pitv, BHP. vi, 1. 69, x. 19. 12; R. ii, 12.76, vie 4 4, 
‘i. 60. 98. 

* Cf, Bohtlingk, 1. c., and the verb-forms cited in the preceding para 
graph. 
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3. 

Upasya, i. 85. 1; aidayun, ii, 5. 11; thitum, v. 88. 425 
eudajatus, vi 90. 49; cukgobha, vi. 56, 255 vi-cinvudhwan, i. 
39.135 natud, v. 5. 285 -pupire, iv. 46.63 bubhaijire, vi. 4. 653 
dhuiiktoa, v. 54. 43, 44, 47; Loptum, vi, 24. 285 spunditun, vi. 
70. 74. For convenience, I here ada hungumiane, vi. 73. 10, vi. 
90. 4 (harsute ete. V.0.')3 -dhita-, vi. 90. 47 (V.0.). 











4 
‘The future paripreksyati, vi, 32. 26; the future harksisye, 
vi. 67. 805 the gerund nikueya, v. 1. 36; the infinitive -kaditum, 
iii, 24, 18; the infinitive -kargitum, iv. 54. 11; the gerund 
Iriglitoa, v. 9. 84; the optative tudydm (ytud), iti. 49. 4; the 
causative taxjapayati, vi. 34, 9; the infinitive tyaktum (tyaktu- 
E,), v. 25.195 the gorand vinurditea, iii. 30. 18; the perfect 
dadhaksa, vi. 67. 933 the future Uhakgisye, iv. 56. 5; the past 
participle Bhartsita, v. 25. 45 the grands paridharteya, v. 22. 
46, nirdhartaya, vi. 65.1; the cansative bhurtsdapayati, vi. 34. 93 
the passive diurtayamdnd, v. 26.4; the pluperfeet ababhranat, 
i, 48. 93 the active future modisyasi, vi. 88. 34; the gerund 
yuddlini, vi. 7.105 the veduplicated aorist middle pra-éudarisanta 
(the active aéaswisat is authorized by the native grammatians, 
Dut is nowhere quotable), iv. 55. 18. 











SYSTEM OF SOUNDS. 
Quantity of vowels. 
1. Short for long.’ 

Occasionally a short vowel is substituted for a long vowel 
when the meter favors the former; especially is this so in the 
case of a final long vowel of the prior member of a compound. 
‘Examples where the shortened vowel is not the final vowel of 
the prior member of a compound are: kdrwnavedituad, i, 2. 145 
“prabhiivam, i, 36. 275-aprastdve, iii, 29. 193 fahatam, vi. 8. 18 
(transfer-form’ for jahitam,; of. akurvdtam, Mbh, i. 76. 9, 
cited by Hopkins, Epic, p. 247). Whether patnigu, i. 87. 6, 
maharddhindm, v. 8. 5, -jidtindm, vi. 126, 48, belong under this 
rubric is uncertain: see below, derivative i-stems: transfers to 








Gt Hopkin, Epo, p 247, *Impr, act du comm, Jahetam. 
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the Vdeclension; ¢stems: gen. andm. With these are 
to be compared: putnibhis, ApSS. xiv. 15. 2, TB. ii. 3. 10°; 
gramuptbhie, AySS, xx. 4. 8; ucchriyamand, ibid. ix. 11. 26, 
Examples where the shortened vowel is the final vowel of the 
prior imember of a compound are: lakgninardhand, i. 18. 28, 
12. 22, iii, 15, 30, v. BL. 85 lakgntounpunnas, i, 18. 305 
suputivwyddhare (where saputii is felt to be one word), ii, 8. 263 
jugatiparoutan, WU, B83 jugatiputer, v. 80. 44s akgaubinifae 
tam, vie 41.96. With these are to be compared: strinyiitjaner, 
ApSS. viii, 6. 1; gurbhini-prayuscitta-, ibidem ix. 19. 145 
uadidripa,' ividem xy. 15, 2, 3. Tn Prikrit, furthermore, we 
have the same phenomenon, ‘Thus: puipiira=nadipiiva-, ete. 







































2. Tony for short. 

Less frequently is a loug vowel substituted for a short one. 
‘The majority of instances are metri causa, In the citations below, 
the prolonged vowel is set in Clarendon: aniidake, i. 18, 50; 
durdkraman, i. 21.173 prakptijands, i. 42.1; wdaharas, ii. 63. 
265 aniieitas, v. 36. 21; iti, v. 58. 34, vii. 32. 65. It is uncer- 
tain whether cases like devas'rutim, saktidhis, ete., belong 
under this rubrie: see below, i-stems: ace. sing. in -un, inst. 
pl. int wis 
78] 8. Pluti or protraction. 

In the Bombay text of 1902 the protracted vowel is regularly 
written as short, but with a figure 3 after it; if the next word 
begin with a vowel or diphthong, the hiatus thus occasioned 
remains (Whitney, Gr. §138e): 

sittad ity eva eabhasye, ii. 49. 133 

tatag etud bhavate iti, Hi, 103. 25. 
Here SI. reads tata; but Govinda and Mahesvaratirtha, as cited 
by Jacobi (p. 112), read tatai "tat te bh. 

















Rules of euphonio combination. 
125d] Hiatus: 1. within pada. 

Hiatus within the pada is fairly common; the most fre- 
quently occurring case of it is the combination -a Examples 








} The citations of ApS'S. in this section are taken from Garbe's intro- 
uetion to his edition. 

* Of, Hopkins, Epic, p. 247 

* These collectious are not complete even for books i-fii, 
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are: hated agvan apatayat, vi. 19. 30; mahoragain gphye toa 
Aajesoarals v. AT. 853 citrakarma ivabhati, vii, 8. 415 vam 
Raye ca reaye, i. 265 agnilotre ea ryind, fi. 119. 65 sarve ca 
lavas tatra, iii, 73. 8; devagandharvé 
35. 655 grhya rhsargjas tire tu, vii, 8. 45; raghavo'tha rer 
vdkyam, vii. 87. 2; atha ardhour tu gatod viti, vit. 23'. 25 
gigi iva mahagujdis, vii, B1. 365 es@ eva tanh prrva, ¥' 
69, 28; vasante iva Salinah, ii, 67. 28; yatraite reayuh sinrtal, 
vii, 23, 125 velam etya ivarnavah, vii. 8. 1. 

At i, 9 16 is found na gacchema rger bhitah. Tt is indeed 
possible to assume here an optative gacchemas, with primary 
ending (ef. syamas, ete., 542a, below); but, in view of the 
undoubted instances of ~a r- quoted above, it seems more prob- 
able that hiatus is to be assumed. 























1254) Thutus: 2. at the end of odd pada.’ 


Hiatus here seems to be confined to no particular combina- 
tions. In the citations the pada is indicated by a, ete., and the 
initial word of the succeeding pada is given in parentheses: 

pratyadhijiaya (anjundya), vii. 38. 50; ma... .. ganis- 
yiona (aprasadya), vii, 35. 63 0; saiirtusta (woisadar) vii. 36. 
16 ¢; rama (id), iti, 18. 4a; ca (idam) vi. 90. 4 65 ca 
dm), ii, 92. 81a; vasisthenc (reind) vii, 58". 265 ca (rksasy), 
4. 8. 26a; ea (ehasya), i. 8. 29 a5 Srutva (rsimadhye), P. i. 69. 
1B a, By. i. 69. 18 0; érutoa (rsyasyrgavacas), P. i, 8. 48 a3 
dpstva (rsyaspiigam), P. i, 9, 48 a; Srutia (rhea), vii, 40. 18.45 
raja (idam), ii, 15, 26a; Brahma (indrasya), vii. 88. 403 4 
(uitamn), i, 21. 825 api (rsyamakam), iv. U1, Ge; -hedi 
(eq), vi. 105. 18 a5 tu (rtandm), P. i, 19, 1a; mahabiaho (rsa- 
yes, vii. 37°, 8a; Bhadraii te (iti), i. 14. 17 05 Dhadrais te (sha), 
iii, 56%. 110s sarve (reayas), vii. 87°. 52a, For samanujnata 
(amgta-), vi. 28. Ta, a8 a Vedic archaism, comm, cites Payini 
vili, 8. 19: but ef. Whitney, 134¢, and NIV., p. 840, 4. 


135a] Sandhi of -¢ a- gives -e-. 

I have noticed three instances where initial @- is lost. after 
final -e, namely : antardadhe “tmanam, vi. 78.20; yuddhe “heoa- 
yati, vii. 84. 25 te “nam, vii, 67.13. ‘The comm. says at vi. 
18. 26: antardadhe “tmanam ity atrakaralopas chindusah; at 








































2 These collections are not complete even for books i-il 
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vii, 84. 2: yuddhe “hoayati: yuddhanimittum aheuyatity 
aarthal; a vii, 61.18: te ajnam ity arthah; sawndhir carga 
In Mbh. te ‘‘jnayd is found instead of ta ajiuyi. Nilakaytha, 
as reported by Holtzman, offers two solutions, namely: an 
archaic elision of @- ix to be assumed; or else we have an old 
word jiia- in the sense of Holtamann regards the latter 
explanation as correct. Furthermore in Mbh. the initial @ of 
Atindnun is occasionally elided after a final -c, As regards the 
rationale of the sandhi respecting yuddhe “hvayati and to 
‘Gian, it appears to me that the following is plausible: the 
initial @ of aouyati and ajnam was shortened to a before two 
consonants (as in Pali and Prikrit), and then the regular sandhi 
of -¢d- to -c- took place, ‘The elision of the initial vowel of 
Gtmanam is only apparent; in Vedie, the abbreviated form 
tman- is found beside dmnun-. 



































138g] Sundhi of prayrhya vowels: 1. 

Thave noted but one example of a dual in -7 combined with a 
following i-, namely, sarasiva, vi, 97.1. ‘The comm., tonehing 
on this, properly remarks that the sandhi is Vedie—sarust ia; 
sanulhiir Gg 





138g] Suhdhi of pragrhya vowels: 2. -0 a- gives -o-. 

After the final 0 of ao the initial a- of atibalavat is clided at 
vii, 27. 7, aud the initial a of asya at vii. 80. 3. ‘The comm. 
notes the litter case and correctly says that the sandhi is Vedic. 





Sandhi of pragrhya vowels: 8. -e a- gives -0-. 

The initial a- of atidhdrmikau is elided after the final -¢ of 
Jajnate at vii. 102.15. The comm, says the sandhi is Vedic. 
‘T know no authority for his statement. 

1763] Sandhi of esas. 

Although esas regularly loses its -# before consonants, yet at 
vii. 69. 85 es0 parvasya occurs. This sandhi is, apparently, 
not induced by the meter. In Mbb, we find a parallel in ¢30 
hi, vii, 192 18, which is, however, to avoid an anapaest in the 
prior pada of a half-sloka: see Holtzman, p. 4 (top), Hopkins, 
Epic, p. 247. So eso hi, By. vi. 28.28. Compare Githi ego, 
Pkt, Pali eso.—At vii. 37". 1 by double sandhi of ~as - we have 
esarkgarqjas instead of the regular esa rhy-. 
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AVe] Sunidhi of -us y- gives -0 p- at the end of odd pada. 

Ihave noted but two examples of this, namely, mahatmdno 
reayas (i. 60. 34) and Diito rsyamikam (iv. 11. 64). ‘That is, 
the.final -ax of malatmanas and bhitas is treated like final -as 
before a sonant consonant (Whitney, Skt. Gr. 175a). 
138¢] Double sundhi: 1, -0 i- becomes e+. 

Examples of this are fairly numerous, but it should be noted 
that the i is always the initial i of iti, whereas in Mbh. this 
limitation does not obtain, Instances are: Kavigyeti, i. 21. 83 
pravidhiyateti, ii, 37. 84; vateydmaheti, ii, 62.285 siteti, iii. 
60. 355 priyeti, ii, OY. 29, iv. 6. 17; rarheydvaheté, ii, 69. 14; 
sumnitreti, v.25. 11. ‘The comm. touching upon these eases, 
says scrhdhir arsuh or else ikdralopa argu. 





17Gb] Double sandhi: 
Thave noted bint one case where -as a- combines to -d-, namely, . 
nas avcmanya at P. i, 84. 20: 
ma dhat sa kalo durmedhah 
pitararh satyavadinam 
nivamanye svadharmens 
svayehivaram upasmale, 


4s w- becomes -t-, 








By. at i. 82. 21 (the passage corresponding to P. i. 34. 20) reads 
avamanya; but the comm. notes the variant reading navamanya 
and has an elaborate note on it: ‘nivamanya? iti pathas te 
Koucit ko ‘papathaly, tatha pathe na iti echedah: chandasans di 
ghatvam ; no ‘smakarn sa kalo ma bhad ity anvayah ; another 
variant is also given by the comm., namely: no ‘vamanyasva. 
In Pali this phenomenon occurs in the formula: estharh bha- 
vantarh Gotaman saranaan gacchamé, SN. iii. 4, p. 85. 











176b] Double sandhi: 8. -a8 a- becomes -o-. 
I have noted two instances where -as @- combines to -0-, 

namely, exo “hitignis, vi. 109, 23, and so “éramdvasathas, 

vii. 81. 12, ‘The text of the first passage is: 

ego “hitagnif ca mahatapas ca 

vedantagah karmasu cagryasiirah 

etasya yat pretagatasya lertyaris 

tat kartum techni tava prasadat 

VoL. Xx. 9 
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Here the comm. says: ego “hitagnir ity drsah suihilhile 3 alin 
tagnir iti echedah. Tho text of the other is: 

Srutoas tadanaso vikyare 

80 “éramavasatho jana 

nigkranto vigayit tasmat 

sthanarh eakere tha balyutal. 


On this the comm. observes: so “sramavasutha ity drsult scit- 
dhik; sa aéramanivisity arthah.  Bohtlingk, against the 
‘comm., assumes that dryo hnayuti, ii, 34, 11, and halino Aa 
nam, iv. 12. 18, are also examples of the loss of initial @- after 
final -as. . 
170b] Double sandhi: 4. -as i becomes -t-. 

have met but one instance of this in the whole text, namely, 
eseva, vii, 36. 47, which the comm. notes—eseva: esa iva j 
sandhir drgah. ‘The comm, at vii, 36. 42 has sithah kufjara- 
“ruddheva as a variant to-do va of the text. If his variant 
be adopted we must assume double sandhi of as é-. 

















5. -as u- becomes ~ 





176b] Double sundli 

Examples of this are very frequent: sovyatiim, i. 9. 20; tatot- 
thiya, i. 19. 21; sovdeu, i, 58. 43 divolkas, ii, 4. us raha, 
vojivatitas (a reading mentioned by the comm.), fi. 16. 31; 
tatovdea, i 18.12; sariavadantopal shane, i 8. 203 
Bahuéoktavin, ii, 66.17; muditotpatya, vi. 62. 95 lakgmano- 
vied, vi, 84, 6; vyadhayopelsitas, vi . 
BB. 185 sotsusaja, vii. B2. 69; ete. 

















176b] Double sandhi: 6. -as e- becomes -di- 

‘The sole example of this phenomenon that I have noted is 
esdiva, vi, 26. 28, which the comm. explains by esa eva with 
the vemark that this sandhi is Vedio—sanidiir drgah. 


117] _ Double sandhi: 7. -ds a- becomes -d-. 

Instances of this are numerous. Examples are kdftcandlarh- 
Aptabhavan, i. 14. 24, = -krtas abhavan’; yasyaham, i, 20.8, = 
yasyas aham ; tasyayam, i, 24.10, =tasyas ayam ; tasydvate- 
panan, i. 43, 6, 35, =tasyas ava- ; gatadhimukham, i, 45. 48, = 











* Or bhavan as augmentless imperfect, as the comm. takes it. 
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gatas abhi- ; uprajismi, i. 20. 8, =aprajas asnui(? 
tam, ti. 84. 2, = na asyas antam ; hystadrstaparikraman, si, 
20.12, =hystas adysta- ; ugratapadhavat, iv. 60.8, =ugratapas 
abhavat (2). 








177] Double sandhi: 8. -is p- Vecomes ~r-. 

Thave noted but one example of this, namely, prtanarkga-, 
vi. 41. 51, which the comm, explains by prtanah rkgety atra 
swidhir ars. 





DEOLENSION OF NOUNS AND ADJEOTIVES. 
Ac stems, 
329¢] Ace. pl. neuter in -a. 


A questionable case of this, namely, kytapratihy 
vi. 79, 26: 





, is found at 


viddham anyonyagatrest 
Avigunarh vardhate balan 
rtapratikytanyonyar 
jeurutarin tan ranajire. 






On this the comm, remarks kytapratikyta kytapratikytani: argo 
adeso vibhakteh ; kurution akurutam:: adabhava drsah. ‘The 
* meter shows that this is not a textual peculiarity (as in vifvanyo 
Uawand vieaste, AV. vii, 81. 1, for visvdny anyo Bla eto. of 
SRY. x. 85. 18); but rather than take it as a real archaism, per- 
haps we should regard it as an attempt at avoidance of an 
‘unusual repetition of similar syllables, such as we see in iradhyai 
of RV. i. 184. 2, for *iradhadhyai, or in viso-viéah pravistodi- 
sam imahe of AV. iv. 28.1 (cf. vigvasyarh vi8i pravivisivdisam 
imahe of TS. iv. 7. 18). 
‘The comm, at vi. 88. 57 takes Artapratikyta again as ace. pl. 
neuter; but I do not see how to construe it assuch. ‘The text 
vyasiryata mahad divyan 
Ravacaii lakgmanasye tu 
kytapratikytanyonyam 
babhawatur abhidrutau. 











+ Comm.: apragdsmiti mdnasasokabhinayal. samdsdntabhavo ‘nitya- 
twat. sahdhir varsateat. 
* Or Dhavat as augmentless imperfect, against the comm. 


5 ndsyain- 
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Comm. + aayonywihytapratiketa! argo da rte yatta 
Babhavatur ity arthah, Boltzmann, p. 12, $329, is in error when 
he states that the neuter pl. in -@ is found but once in Mbh., 
namely, in the hymn to the Agvins: bhunandni eifed is found 
at xiti, 102. 56, and Diuoundnthu nied ocours at vii. 201. 77. 
Generally aupta takes the place of niéoa, See Hopkins, Epic, 
p. 261. 








U- stoms. 
in -0(2). 


apparently is a locative. 


1. Toe, sin} 

At P. (ed. 1898) i. 16, 1 vig 
singular, ‘Thus: 

putratrarie tu gate visno. 








‘This is clearly a misprint for -@u, which P. (ed. 1879), SL, and 
By. (. 1%, 1) have. Were vigno a genuine form and not a 
typographical error, it would be most archaic, ‘The sole Vedic 
example of a loc. sing. in -o from an wstem that Whitney 
(842 £) gives, is a neuter, sano. 


842 k; NIV. p. 415) 2. Nom. pl. in -van, 
I have noted but a single instance of this, namely, prubhe- 

niguoas, vii. 5. 14: 

pradhavignvo Dhandmeti 

parasparam aneoratith. 
On this the comm, observes: prablavignoah: yan arsuh. 
Even in Vedic the nom. pl. in -vas (-wis) is rare, Bohtlingk’s 
emendation of -v0 to -avo appears to me unwarranted, 





8. Gen, pl. in -tinam, 
Lhave noted two instances of this, namely, grdintinam, vi. 
75. 14, and, in the next line, -inanyiindm.' They both are metri 

causa and are expressly noted by the comm. 
I 

4. Ace. sing. in-=im, 

Instances of this are not common, Examples are: vedagru- 
im, sii. 50. 22 (beside vedasrutim, vii. 2.17); devasrutinn, iv. 6. 
5; amytim, v. 15. 38. These are metri causa, and are either 














"Both previously noted by Hopkins, Epic, p. 247. 
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instances of transfer.to the long vowel declension sitch as we 


see in the case-forms -@i, -as, and -dm, or else their -i- is a 
purely metrical prolongation of -i-. See above, Quantity of 
2.: long for short. Compare the instrumental pl. 


in -ihis below. 











2. Gen, sing. mase. in -inas, 





Lhave noted bat two examplesof this, namely: arigtaneminas, 
iv. 06. 4 (comm: urigtaneminah: kagyapusya; nantatvan 
Grsam); aoapatinas, vii. 100. 4 (comm.: aévapatinak num 
Grsuhs asoupater ity arthall), Unless Tam mistaken, wristane- 
sninas ocenrs in book i also. ‘The ending -inas is by transfer to 
the in-declension, Compare Pali aygino(=*agninas), Kuhn, p. 
195 Prikrit aygino(=*agninas), Pischel, $§377, 379. With 
the use of » in the gen, sing, mase. of an -i- stem, may be com- 
pared the use of n in the Vedic gen, sing. mase. carunus 
(NIV. p. 410 bottom). See also below, R-stems: masculines 
from stems in -tr. 














8. Ace. dual in -inan. 
At v. 35. 87 -pdnindw is found instead of -pani. This isa 
transfer to the in- declension, 





4. Ace, pl. in -ayas. 
Hopkins, Epic, p. 264, footnote, adduces two certain examples 
of this, namely: drakgyasy ogadhayo diptah, vi. 74. 82 (comm. : 
osadhayo dipti}.: dipta osadhir ity artha}), and santvayitea 
prakytayah, vi. 112. 19 (comm,: prakptayah: prakytih). A 
less certain case is -vrstayas at v. 14. 1 
upataddhir dvijagay 
paksair vataih samahatah 

anckavarna vividha 
mumucuh prspany 

















ay. 








Comm.: vrksa iti Segah; puspavpstayah: puspuvrstih. The 
names of several kinds of trees are mentioned in the preceding 
lines, which somewhat justifies the comm. Moreover the verb 
muc is transitive and not intransitive. Compare NIV. pages 
395, 884, and 410 end, i 

6. Inst, ph. in his. 


I have noted four examples, all of which are metri causa, 
namely: eitrapattibhis, iv. 25. 28; rathasaktiblis, vi, V1. 14, 
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faktibhis, vi. 86. 21; asunibhis, vii. 7. 49. ‘The -i- of the first 
three is to avoid a diiambus at the close of the prior pida of a 
half-sloka, See Hopkins, Epic, p. 248. The -i- of the last 
example isto make the fourth syllable of a tristubh line long, 
80 as to conform to the predominant type of tristubhs 

ov) in the Ramayana, 











G. Gen, phe in nton, 


Examples of -indm for havinan, iv. 44. 165 
mahardilindm, v. 8. 6; <jitindin, vi. 126, 43. ‘These are 
metti causa; they are either transfers from the ileclension to 
the in-declension, or else they are simply metrical shortenings 
for -indin, See above, Quantity of vowels: 1. short for long. 















3434] 1. Declension of pati-. 
The inst. sing. pating is found at both By. i. 2. 12 and P. i. 
2. 15 (the corresponding passage). P. i. 70. 35 has patina 
rahita, corresponding to By’s patya virakita (. 70. 80). ‘The 
‘comm, at By. i. 70. 36 mentions P's reading and remarks that 
the ending -na is Vedio—‘putina rahita? iti pathe na-bhava 
argah. Other examples of patina are at By. v. 26. 34 and vii. 
49. 17, which last instance was previously pointed out by Hop- 
Kins, TAOS. xx." p. 222. ‘The genitive sing. -patinas has been 
noticed above, 2. gen. sing. 
Radical & stems. 
3540] Nom. sing. in -8. 

‘Suprajas as a nom, sing. fem. occurs at By. ii, 70. 17 and ii, 
96.7. Corresponding to the second example, both SL. and G. 
have -ds at ii, 97. 8 and ii. 106. 7 respectively; corresponding 
to the first example SI. (ji. 70. 17) has -as but @. (ii. 72. 18) 
Perhaps this is not to be treated as a root-stem: ef. the Vedic 
‘transition-stem -prajas, NIV., p. 556. 











Diphthong stems: go. 
1. om. pl. 
Avi, 47. 12, -gae occurs as nom. pl. ‘The comm. notes the 
form and says that it is Vedio—‘g@? ity drsam. This is sup- 
ported by its oceurrence as a nom. pl. at ApSS. x. 26. 7. 








* See Hopkins, Epic, p. 276. 
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361¢) 2. Aco, ple 

Gavas as ace. pl. is found at ii, 14. 28. ‘The comm. cor- 
reetly explains the form: yavah ga ity arthah. G, avoids the 
constrnetion as ace. pl. by reading rohinyah jajnire gavo (ii, 
20. 29) instead of rohiny ajanayad gavo (By. ii, 14. 28). Cf. 
Pkt, go=*gavue (Pischel, $393). From memory I can cite 
gitvas used as ace. pl. once in BhP, Professor Wopkins tells 
me that in Mbh. also, at iv. 47. 34, it is used as ace. pl. 








Derivative & stems. 
Gen, sing. 

An instrumental form with the function of the genitive and 
with gen. pronoun and participle in concord with it, is seen at 
vy. 26. 9, namely, stay 

tasyah 8a dirghabahula 

vepuntyah sitaya tada 

dadyse kamnpita vent 
vyaliva parisarpat 





‘The comm. notes the form and remarks that the inst. is here 
used in the sense of the genitive, It may be charged to the 
meter. 


Derivative & stems. 
363g; NIV., p. 93] Nom. pl. -18. 


‘The sole instance that I have noted as oceurring in books i~ 
iii is Dhdminis, ii, 91. 18 ab: 


Sakrarn y@& copatisthanti 
Brakmanarie yas ca bhaminih. 





‘This is metri causa; -inyah would have given us in the seventh 
place a heavy syllable, which, in an even pada, is barred. 


363g; NIV., p. 895] Ace, pl. -yas. 

Instances of this are not common. ‘Examples are: puskarin- 
yas, iii, 55. 12; samdlabhantyas, svapantyas, hasantyas, vinih- 
Soasantyas—all at v. 5. 13. Of these, only puskarinyas is metri 
causa (for -inis) to avoid the combination v vy as the close of 
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the prior pada of a half-sloka;! samdlabhntyas, ete., all close 
wabh lines, In Mbh. vilasinyas is found as ace. pl. at xiii 
104. 19, xiii, 107. 39: ef. Hopkins, Epic, pp. 265, bottom, 266, 
top. 








Transfers to the i declension, 


T have noted only the 





‘These are not frequent: in books 
nom. pl. patnayus (By. i. 36. 22=P. i. B7. 22, By. ii, 65. 29) 
and the loc. pl. putnigu (By. i, 37. 6=P. i. 38.6). ‘The comm: 
notes prutnayus at By. fi, 65, 2, and putuign at By. i. 37. 6. 
Patnayas at By. i, 36.2 (=P. i, 37. 2) stands for putnyur 
in order to avoid a eatalectic pada in a Sloka; at By. ii, 65. 20 
it is to avoid a tristubh line in a jagatl stanza. Putnégu stands 
for patnisn in order to make the seventh syllable of the pos: 
terior pada of a hlf-sloka short. Compare patnibhis at ApS. 
xiv. 15. 2; TB. ii. 3. 10." Possibly patnigu is only a metrical 
shortening of patnisu. See above under the heading, System 
of sounds; quantity of vowels : 1. : short for long. 























Derivative a- stoma. 
Wom. pl. in -28 (2), 

Bohtlingk cites janbas (stem jundi-) as ocowring as a nom, 
pl. in @. at ii, 100. 27, adding, however, that perhaps the form 
is only a blunder for -vgs. On account of the many undoubted 
‘cases. where the ace. pl. is used as a nominative, I think that we 
may safely dismiss this suspicion, 





BR. stems, 
1. Ace, sing. 

At vii, 12, 2 svasar makes soasiim as ace. sing. Professor 
Hopkins tells me that this is found in Mb. algo, namely, at 
vi. 116, 8 and xiv. 66.12. Moreover, dufitar in Mbh, makes 
duhitam in the same manner. See Holtzman, p. 12, Svasd, 
the nom, sing. of svasar, is the point of departure in this phe- 
nomenon: by the analogy of send to sendim the ace. sing. 
svasimn was formed. Prikvit offers exact parallels in the inflee- 
tion of maa (=mata), dhiya (=*duhita), and dina (=*dhukea). 
See Pischel, Pkt. Gr., § 392. 


* Of. Hopkins, Bpio, pp. 222, 286. 
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2 Foe. sing. 

‘The form -mata, noted by the comm, as archaic, is used as a 
Vocative singular at ii, 40, 88, where it stands metri causa for 
matter: 

tato haluhatagabdo 

dajie riamasya prsthatal 
‘narandms prekgyu rajanarn 
sidantam bh Sadulikhitam. 
ha vameté janth kecid 
rdmamateti capare 
antalprrasamgddhai ca 
Krokantam paryadevayan, 





In Pili, pitd is used as yoo. sing, as well as nom, sing., and 
in Prikrit, pid (=pita), according to the native grammarians, 
may also be used as voc. sing., but examples are not quotable. 
A close parallel is Pkt. Blutta (=bharta), which is used as a 
yoo, sing. and also as nom. sing, See Pischel, §§ 390, 391; 
Kuhn, p. 84 
3780] 8. Acc. pl. 

Mataras (nom, pl. in form) is used as ace, pl. at ii, 89. 36; 
likewise -dataras (nom. pl. in form) at vil. 21. 19 occurs twice 
fn. Whitney (373e) does not note that -aras is ever 
used as ace. pl. like -aras; nor does Holtzman give any 
instance of it in Mbh, For the employment of nom. pl. forms 
as ace, pl., compare above: Diphthong stems, go, 2. ace. pl.; 
Derivative i stems, acc. pl.; below: Consonantal root-stems, 
stem ap; An- stems, 2. ace, pl. in -Gnas, Furthermore, Pali 
pitaro (=pitaras), Pkt. pidaro, piyaro (=pitaras), ave used as 
‘ce, pl. and also as nom, pl., and thus present a close parallel 
to both mdtaras and -datiras. 
avi] Ae Gen, ph. of ny. 

‘The gen. pl. of ny- is written npndm regularly; Ihave noted 
but one instance where n}ndm is written, namely, at fii, 43. 33, 
where nFpam would be barred by the metre. Npydm at ii. 2. 
47, ii, 11. 29, and ii, 91. 28, is metrically an iambus; at i. 15. 26 
andi, 67.4, it may be either an jambus oraspondee. It should be 
noted that nfydm is the only gen. pl. of an y-stem that is regu- 
larly written with - in RV., and that hore it is metrically 
often a spondee, See NIV., p. 430. 
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5. Maseulines from stons in -tr. 





‘The combination Drakmana lokakartrna, ocourring at vii, 
37." 10, was cited by Hopkins in TAOS. xx.*, p. 222, I find it 
courting also at vii.10.18. It appears, not only from the sense 
of the combination, but also from an examination of the pas- 
sages cited by BR. under lokakartar, that the word Orahnaya 
is here cortainly masculine. ‘The latter passage may be given: 

evan nkte tada rion 
Brahmurya lokukurtyn 
dusugriva wnideedinis 
Aytajalir athagratah. 





‘This departure from ordinary usage may perhays be compared 
with the Vedie feminines dharina, nabhind, NIV., p. 881 (cf. 
per contra the Vedic ieuter Bhares, NIV., p. 385). Further- 
more, as regards u- stems, “in the Veda we have neuters without 
n and masculines with n” (NIV, p. 401). See also NIV., pp. 
410, 411. Compare also above, J stems: gen. sing. masc, in 
ina. 


375; NIV., pp. 422-3] 6. Nenters of stems in -ty 
An apparent instance of such a neuter is lokakartyya. The 
anomaly here, however, we must consider to be in the use of 
the neuter form as a masculine: see above, Masculines from 
stems in -tp. 
Consonantal xootatems, 
308a; NIV., p. 483] Stem ap. 

Apas (jn form a nom, pl.) is employed as ace, pl. at v.13. 41 
in order to avoid an anapaest immediately before the combina- 
tion v-~v at the close of the prior pida of a half-sloka, See 
Hopkins, Epic, pp. 219, 220. The comm. notes the form and 
explains it correctly. ‘The use of dpas as ace. pl., although an 
archaism, is one confined mostly to AV. and to the later books 
of RY. 

As stems. 
4158] Transfers to a- declension. 


Duroweas (cf. Pali dubbaco, Majjh. ii. 6, p. 95) is found as 
nom, sing, mase, at ii, 1. 245 similarly ayadas at ii, 74. 6. 
Neither is metri causa for -ds. Compare NIV., p. 547 ff. 
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4158] Transfers to de declension, 


‘These are not frequent and are confined mostly to the use of 
apsard- for apsuras-: -apsara (nom. sing.), i. 68. 4; apsarae 
(nom, pl), i. 45.325 apsardndm, i. 45. 845 atiyasim, ii B1. 25 
pratisrotam, ii, . 36, ‘The form -apsard is not metri causa; 
‘apsarandm stands for apsarasin in order to avoid an anapaest 
Defore yu at the close of the posterior pida of a half-sloka 
(ee Hopkins, Epic, p. 245); the metrical necessities compelling 
apsaris, atiyasam, and pratisrotion are too obvious to be worth 
commenting on. In late Mbh., nom. -@ and ace. -am from 
as- stems occur. “In Vedic there are also parallel cases: see 
NIV., p. 649 ff. In conneetion with apsaras above, it should be 
noted that an ace, sing. apsardm is found in AV. Compare 
Pali and Prakrit aechara (=Skt. apsaras-, but algo apsara-), 
which is declined throughout as an d-atem, See Kuhn, p. 783 
Pischel, § 410. 








Is atoms, 
Ace. pl. of huavis. 

Havigas at ii, 20. 11 occurs as ace, pl. (50 comm.) instead of - 
huwiisi, in order to produce a diiambus at the close of the pos- 
terior pida of a Sloka, Professor Hopkins suggests that havisas 
as ace. pl. is due to the analogy of és to igus, 





Us stems. 
4150; NIV. p. 569] Thangfers to w- declension. 
Although my collections seem to indicate that these are con- 


fined to the substitution of jatdyu- for jardyus-, yet probably 
this is not the case. Examples are: ja¢ayo (voe. sing.), 





49. 88, 40, iii. 68. 43 jatayos (gen. sing.), v. 35. 65.” Examples 
of the regular inflection from the stem jafayus are: jatayusaum, 
. 67. 10, iv. 6. 4; jardyusd, iv. 56. 95 jatdyusas, iv. 56. 14, 








28. The loc. sing. dni is the sole instance in RV. of a 
transfer of the stem Gyus ‘life? to the - declension. 





‘An stems. 
1. Nom. pl. -dnas. 


In books i-tii I have noted three instances of this, namely: 
mahatmanas, i. 61. 8; punyakarmanas, iii, 24.20; sarunata- 
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paroayas, iii, 39. 12—all of which stand for -anas and produce 
a diiambus at the close of the posterior pida of a half-sloka, 





2, deo, pl. -anas, 


In books i-iii I have noted but two instances of this, namely: 
muthitinanas, i, 57. 16, 1Y—both times at the close of an odd 
ia and standing for «nus in order to avoid the combination 
-v-vu-o- in the prior pida of a half-slokn, See Tlopkins, Epic, 
pp. 236, 457 section 46, ‘The comm, notes the first example. 
P. ati, 57. 15, the passage corresponding to By. i. 5%. 16, also 
reads muhittindnas ; but at i, 57. 16 (=By. i, 67.12) maha 
bhai, Tis doubtful if kptakurmdnas is an ace. pl. at v. 64, 
UY, as it might equally well be construed as a vocative. Both 
Pali and Prikrit offer similar eases of -@no (=*-dnas) for *-ano 
(*-anus) in the ace. pl. See Pischel, $399; Kuhn, p. 78. 























Ins stems 
Gen, pl. nam, 

is found at fi. 32. 21. ‘The comm 
vemarks that the long -i- is Vedie—mekhulindm : brakmucar 
adm s dingha drsah. Asa matter of fact the -i- is Prakritic, 
‘The form is used for -iném to avoid an anapacst immediately 
before v--v of a pathya pada, See Hopkins, Epic, p. 220. 





Mekhatinam as gen. pl 












Pretont active participle. 
Nom. pl. mase. 


Vadatas (in form ace. pl.) at iv. 59.1 is used as a nominative 
plural masentine: 
tatas tad anptasvadann 
grdierardjena bhagitam 
nigumya vadato lest 
te vacah plavagarsabhil. 


‘The comm. notes the absence of the nasal as Vedic (vaduta ity 
atra muncabhave Grsah). Lam not aware of any authority for 
this. Elsewhere we have seen accusative plurals substituted for 
nominative plurals for metrical reasons; and we may assume that 
such is the ease here: the nasalized form would have produced 
v-vu=~=~ as the prior pida of half-sloka withont caesura after 
the fifth syllable—in R, a practically unheard of combination. 
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See Hopkins, Epic, pp. 221 section 3, 286, 453 séction 26. In 
this connection it may be observed that in Pali, in the present 
active participle, eases which should be formed with strong stem- 
forms are sometimes made with weak ones, ‘Thus vjatais for 
vajantart, See Kuhn, p. 77. 


Formation of the feminine stem of participles in «ant. 
4490] J. Ati for -unti, 


Instances of this are not infrequent; but in book i I have 
noted only pariyurjatin and anicchuti. Examples are: pari 
gerjation, i, 6. 18; aniechati, i. 86. 245 ayuochatim, ti. 4. 305 
asuhati, ti, 12. 89 (ef. Epic, p. 248); gacchuti, fi. 82. 8; anu 
ahivwutin, %i, 40. 443 Janayatin, 1, 95. 1G; abhigacchatim, ii 
18. 45 jivatim, iii, 18. 19, v. 26. 353 anuéocatim, ii 
apadyuti, Wi, 5%, 44; Socatim, iti, TR. 265 vartatin, iv. 6. 63 
pralapatim, i. 20. 22; anicchatim, ¥. 22. 93 iechutim, v. 2. 
4B a5 tarjati, v. 24, 283 parisarpati, v. 25.9; Socati, v. 26. 25 
vasatim, vi. 126. 42. ‘The comm. notes only two-sevenths of 
these, Two-thirds of the above instances are in order to pro- 
Auce a diiambus at the close of the posterior pida of a half- 
Sloka: compare Hopkins, Epic, p. 246. 

Besides the similar formations in Vedic and Mbh, (for which 
see Whitney and Holtzmann), BhP, also has some fem. par- 
ticiples in -afi for -anti. “Thus: vikrigatin, viii. 12. 183 anie- 
chatim, viii. 12. 28; gayati, x. 88. 14; iechati, x. 58, 20. 

In Prikrit, moreover, according to Hemacandra, verbs of the 
first class may form their fem. present participle in atl as 
hasai=*hasati (Skt. hasanti), vevui=*vepati (Skt. vepanti, 
usually middle vepamana), See Pischel, § 560. 


























4493] 2 Anti for -ati 

‘This substitution is not infrequent, but in book i I have only 
noted bruvantyas and rudanti (twice). Examples are: Druvan- 
tyas, i. 98. 45 rudanti, i, 54. 7 (twice), ii. 9. 28; Druvantin, i, 
8.185 upahitisanti, i, 9. 4, ii. 9. 105 jananti, ji, 10. 38, ii. 44. 6, 
¥. 85. 63 pratigrhnantim, ii, 12. 48; bruvanti, ji. 12.57; rudan- 
fim, ii, 12. 75, ii, 40. 44, iv. 24.255 mrdnanti, i. 27.7; rudan- 
tyas, ii, 65. 29, ii. 76. 225 prajananti, Hi. 72. 14; bruvantyam, 
ii, 104, 275 vieinvant, ii, 42. 32; bruvantyas, v.24. 22. The 
‘comm, does not note a single one of these. Of the twenty-two 
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instances quoted above, cight are metri causa for -ali; six cer 
tainly are not metri eausa; the remaining eight are probably not 
metri causa, Of the ei (rudanti, 
i, 54. Tas upahineanti, i. 9. 10. 35 65 
pratigrhnantin, ii. 12, 485 rudantim, iv. 24. 255 prajinanti, i, 
72. 145 vieinownt), one (rudant2) is to avoid the fifth vipuli, 
which is not found in R.; one (rudantivn), to make the fourth 
syllable of a trigtubh line long; the remaining six are to avoid 
a diiambus at the elose of an odd pida, ‘The six which are clearly 
not metri causa are: drnnantyees, 45 jaunt, Hi 44. 65 
mudantyts, ti, 65. 29, ti. 16. 225 bruvantyiiin, tie 104. 275 brn 
vantyas, v.24, 22. We cannot help suspecting that some of 
‘the remaining eight, which are probably not metri causa, are in 
part due to faulty assimilation’ to other fem, participles in -anti. 
‘Thas rudanti at i. 64. 7d bas been assimilated to rudanti (pada a, 
metri causa) and kroganti, both of which are in the same loka. 
Similarly rudantim, ii. 40. 44, probably owes its nasal to Aro 
Santi, which is in the same Sloka." Possibly drunantim, ii, 8. 
13, may have been indueed by cintayanti, ii. 8.8, In a like 
manner mpdnanti, i. 27.7, may have been assimilated to wetn- 
tayant, i. 21. 12. 

Tn Mbh, also, participles in -anti for -ati are found, In 
Prikrit, furthermore, the fem. present active patticiple is made 
in -anti regardless of the conjugation. Thus santi = Skt. sati, 
apiwanti=Skt. uprapynoati. See Pischel, § 560. 
449g] 3. Formation of feminine participle of roots in a, of the 

root clase. 

Hopkins (JAOS. xx.', p. 222; Epic, p. 260) cites a couple of 
examples where roots which belong to the root class and end in 
-G, use the nasal termination -dnfv- in forming fem. participles, 
to wit: ayant, vii. 26. 475. aydntim, vii. 96. 11. ‘To these T 
can add anuyanti, vi. 4. 25, Holtzman, p. 13 (last line), cites 
yanti as ocourring in Mb. at xii. 175. 28. 































Perfect participle in -vaiis. 
4620] ‘Weak stem in strong cases. 


Vidoais makes a nom, pl. -vidugas (in form, acc, pl., as in 
other instances cited above) at vii. 1. 8 instead of the regular 





* Compare C. R. Lanman in “ Album-Kern,” p. 808. 
* Wrong: the case is metrical. See algo Hopkins, Epic, p. 202. 
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-vidoibisas, This is to avoid the fifth vipuli, which is not found 
in R. In Vedio, similar formations appear, as for example the 
ace. sing. cakrigara, See NIV., p. 511. In Mbh., as might 
be expected, we find analogous cases, as for example the nom, 
pl. vidusas. See Holtzman, p. 14; and BR., under vidvaris, 
In Pili and Prikrit we have an instance of a weak stem-form in 
the nom. sing,, namely: Pali vida, Prakrit via,—=Vedie vidus 
(Pischel, Ved. St. ii, 286, Pkt. Gr., § 411). 

‘This phenomenon is to be explained asa transfer from the 
vais declension to the -ue declension by a proportional. Thus 
irghayusa, -usas (gen. sing.), -usi, are to dirghdyus, -usas 
(nom, pl), as vidusd, gas (gen. sing.), -nsi, are to (Vedic) 
vidus, (Epic) -ugas (nom. pl). 























‘Comparatives in -yais, 
4656] Weak stem-form for strong. 

In books i-fii T have noted kaniyasam, i, G1. 18, 19, 215 
and yaviyasan, ii, 105, 42. Kaniyasam at i, 61.19, 21 stands 
for -ydiisam to give a diiambus at the close’of the posterior 
pida of a half-sloka; at i, 61. 18 it is used to avoid the combi- 
nation --y----~ as the prior pida of a half-sloka where the 
caesura is not after the fifth syllable (see Hopkins, Epic, p. 221, 
last paragraph). Yaviyasam at ii, 105. 42 is for ~yanisam in 
order to make the third syllable of a trigtubh line short so as to 
conform to the prevailing type of the tristubh in the Ramayana, 
namely: y—v-—v v-v-y (Hopkins, Epic, p. 276). 




















NUMERALS. 
Cardinals. 
415e] -Sat for -bati. 


Caturotigat is found at i. 4, 2. ‘The comm. remarks: catur- 
voiisud iti caturvinsatir ity arthakag chandasah. 





-Satam for -bat. 


Trikgatam ocewrs at iv. 65. 4 (comm: triiéad ity arthe 
tritiéatam ity aergam) : 
Sarabho vanaras tatra 
‘vanardis tan woitea ha 
trisSatarn tu gamisyani 
yajantindam plavarngamah. 
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480b] | Mudiptication of numbers: illogical construction, 
At ii, 39. 36 an example of the ‘ peculiar and wholly illogical? 

construction ocetrs, namely, frayah futegutdrdhas, which means 

850, that is (3x 100)-+50, as the comm, points ont, and not 3x 

(100-+50)=450. 

4s2h] Dectension of eutour: yen. ph. fem. 

72. 12 By. (e's of 1902 and 18 

‘Phe comm, 

is Vedie—daryhutwin 








Cutuspniin 0 
and 
expressly notes the fo 
Aryan. The form is for nan, probably to avoid an anapacst: 
immediately before the terminal diiambus of the posterior pada 
of a half-Moka. Compare Hopkins, Epic, p. 245. ‘The form 
with long F also occurs at By. (ed. 1902) i. 73. 35, and at P. 
i, 73. 31, the corresponding passage; By. (ed. 1888) here reads 
eatastuiin ; the comm., furthermore, is silent. Moreover, the 
moter bars catasfdme in the present instanco, for the fifth vipuld 
is unknown to R. (Hopkins, Epic, p. 222). In the face of such 
cumulative evidence we must here consider catusjndm as the 
correct reading. By’s (ed. 1902) and P's eatasfydin is accord- 
ingly a faulty assimilation’ to cutaspudm at By. (both ed’s) i, 
78. 35; P. i, 78. 31. 





|. 72. 12 P., the corresponding passags 









and says the 




















Ordinals. 
487¢] Ana for ~t. 


Doadasama- ig found at vii. 55. 4, vii. 70. 9, vii. TL. 1. 
Doddagama- ocewrs in BLP. at 





PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 
Porsonal pronouns. 
First personat pronoun: me as inst. sing. 
‘The form me is not infrequent as inst, sing. It 
marked as such'by the participle tigghatd at iv. 14. 14: 
tato vetsi balenadya 
valinasis nihatam rane 
angtash noktaptiroean me 
ciraiis krochre ‘pi tisghata ; 





clearly 








* Compare Lanman, Album-Kern, p. 808. 
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here G, has in the corresponding passage (iv. 13. 38) hi for me 
and maya for ciram, but has me (as the equivalent of maya) 
in fact at iii, 13. 81 (=By. fii, 9. 33). Further eases are asi 
me srutas (ii 7. 10), etud upithytun me (ii. 9. 33: 80 also G. 
at fii, 13, 31), vidito me ‘ei (iv. 11. 30), vaidehyd yutha me 
havanair sruten (iv. 69. 6); dani me amptam (iv. 46, 21)5 
Modu masiiu raksitavyau me (v.22 8). The comm. explains 
ma by maya in all these cases' except me at iii, 9, 33. 

With nee as inst. sing., Pkt. (and Pali2) me, used the same 
way, is to be compared, See Pischel, 418; Kuhn, p. 86, near 
the bottom, See under the heading, Second personal pronou 
te as inst, sing. 




















Firat personal pronoun: me as abt. sing. 
Mo is used as an ablative singular at vi. 19. 20 and at vii. 10. 
17. The comm. explains me both times by mattah. 
na me joan vimoksyute (vi. 19. 20). 


varia anya eryigea me (vi. 10. 1). 





First personal pronoun: mahyam as gen. sing. 


Muhyam at i, 13. 4 is used in the sense of a genitive and is 
so explained by the comm.—mahyum iti susthyarthe : 





Thavan snigadhah sulgn mahyai 
4p geoné-cu parano makin 
SL. (i. 12. 4) and G (4 12. 4) substitute sutye eaiva for aulipn 
mahyam of the Bombay text. 
Smutvdiva ea vaco mahyair 

Rxiprean egyati raghavals 

occurs at v. 86, 34 and ab v. 37. 20. ‘The comm, explains 
mahyan atv, 36. BL by mutta; but at v. 87. 20 he remarks 
mulyam: muna matto va. G. at v. 84, 4 (=By. v. 36. 34) 
reais mama srutvdina tu vaca, ete.; for By. v. 31. 20 there 
is no correspondent in G. As mahywn is in the same pida 
as vaens, it is much better to take malyum as a genitive 
dependent on ewes, than to consider wuhyin as an ablative 














+m some of them, in spite of the comm., one may doubt the author's 
assumption that me and (in the sequel) fe aro real instrumentals, and not 
rather after all simple genitives (Whitney, § 296 b). 


Vou. 10 
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of separation, to be construed with egyati in another pida. 
G's reading strongly supports this view. We may ada mahyan 
(comm, mama), vii, 49. 








4920] Firat personal promonns me ase loc. sing 








Me at ii, 85. 10 ix construed by the comm, (ines nny 
locative singular. ‘Phe text runs: 





tate ndévurtuyituin yim 
Aakutsthain vanuvasinan 





dudldhiv unyt we me karyae 


snes satya brrvvint te, 





‘The comm, gives another reading, namely, fe for me, which 
reading both Sl. (i, 85.10) and @. (i, 92. 19) have in the corre- 
sponding passages. G., moreover, substitutes upavantayitum 
for tavi nicurtayitun, ‘The reading te yields better sense: if 
correct, f¢ is an instrumental singular; see below, Second per- 
sonal pronoun: te as inst. sing. If me is accepted as the cor- 
rect reading, it is hard to see why it can not be construed as a 
genitive singular: the comms foreed construction appears 
needless. Whitney, §492a, says that me as loc. or dative is 
peculiar to Vi 














Second persoual pronoun: te us uae. sing. 


Hopkins, TAOS. xx.’ p. 222, gives an example of this where 
te is shown to be ace. by the adjective upapiim agreeing with 
it: apaparh vedmi Site te, By. vii. 49,10. ‘The comm, explains 
te by foam, which @. (in the corresponding passage) has, To 
this T can add only one more example,’ to wit: aham ajnapa- 
yiini te, vii. AY. 9 (comm.: te team ity arthul). Pischel, 
ZDMG. xxxv. 715, cites te as a Pali ace. from Jitaka i, 225°, 
and as a Vedic ace. from RY. i. 30.9. In some Prikrit dia- 
lects, furthermore, te (de) is used as ace. sing. See Pischel, 
Pkt. Gr. §$420, 421. Notice that me is used as ace. sing. in 
Ardhamigadhi Prakrit, and in Vedic. See Pischel, § 418. 

















Second personal pronoun: te as inst, sing, 





Instances of te as instrumental singular are not numerous. 
Examples are: Buddhir anya na te kiirya, Sl. ii, 85. 10, G. ii. 
92.19; comms variant at By. ii. 85.103 payitas capi te vayam, 








"In the proof I add sa te mokyayita éapat, vi. 68, 21, 
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89.1; nahi te nigthuram vaeyo bharato, ii, 97.155 aganta- 
vyais ca te, Hi, 8. 16. The comm. explaing all these cases of te 
by tvaya except his variant te at By. ii. 85. 10, where he records 
itasa variant reading only. See above, First personal pronoun: 
‘me asiloc. sing. Pischel, § 421, cites te or de for Pkt. as inst. 
and Kuhn, p, 86, cites tz, doubtfully, for Pali, Compare also 
me used as"inst. sing. Note, however, that in the instances 
quoted above, te might be a gen. sing. 











Second personal pronoun: tidhyam as inst, sing. 
‘The comm. at iii, 49. 39 rocords ubhyam as a variant of 
toayii of the text—tubhyam iti pathe toayety arthe drgarh tat, 
Padas «and } of the text run: 
naisa varayitwnn kakyos 
teaya krivo nisiearah. 





G. has no corresponding passage. Neither Pali nor Prikrit 
offers any analogies for the use of tubhyam as inst. sing. 
Second personal pronoun: tubhyam as gen, sing. 
Tubhyam at i. 54. 15 is to be construed as a genitive: apra- 
meyam dalaris tubhyarn (comm, tubhyari: tava). ‘The meter 
demands -~+ to avoid diambus at the close of the prior pada 
of a half-sloka; henee tava would be barred, Pkt, tubdliam 
(=Skt. twhyam), as gen, sing., is to be compared. 








Second personal pronowin: yayam as ace. pl. 
At v. 64, 17 yayam is found as ace. pl.: 
najhdpayitum io ‘hari, 
yuoardjo ‘emi yady api 
cpuktani kytakarmano 
yiyrh dhargayitum bata. 





On this the comm. observes: 

yady apy aharh ypecarajo ‘ami yusman ajnapayitir nesas ca: 
tatra hetub—lytakarmino yaya: kytakarmino yusman ity 
artha argam idam. tathapy atah param baled dharsayiturn 
na yultam, 





Demonstrative pronouns, 
Ayam : Toe. 





ing. fem. 


Atv. 16. 11 asya is found'as a loc. sing. fem. (in place of 
asyim),"in opposition with a loc. sing., namely, nimitte: 
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aikvaryai vinaraydin ca 
durlubluvis vaipaitan 
usyia nimitte sugrioah 
priiptavaid lokavisrutals 





‘The comm. says that way [i, €, asyis with loss of ~] is a goni- 
tive in place of a loeative—wptumyarthe gugtht. ‘The comm, 


also quotes Tirtha as follows: uxyihin nimittabhatayiir satyfiu, 








Adjectives declined like pronouns. 


Puseinu 





ends paseinusyaim at i, 61. 8, where By. (i. 61. 8), in the 
corresponding passage, has puseimayim ; at By. iv. 3%. 3, 
however, the former form is fonnd, It is to be noted that the 
meter allows either form. 








CONJUGATION. 
Voice. 
5290] Interehunyes 1. active for midite, 

Verbs which in Classical Sanskrit are never infleeted in the 
active voice, are occasionally nseil in the Rimiyana in that 
voice. ‘The phenomena may he divided into three categories: 
1. where the active is found in Epic Sanskrit only; 2. where 
the active is peculiar to R.; 3. where the active is found only 
in Vedic and R, Examples of 1. are aouyahanti, iii. 16, 22, 
and vdgyantas, iii, 23. 15. An instance under 2. is modigyusi, 
vi. 88. 34 (modisye ¥.). An illustration of 3. is dsigyusi, iv. 
BA. 16 (avigyuti TS 


















20a] Interchange: 2, midile for active, 

‘Verbs which in Classical Sanskrit are never inflected in the 
middle voice, are used occasionally in the Ramiyana in that 
voice, ‘The phenomena may be divided into four divisions, 
namely: 1. where the middle is found in Epic Sanskrit only; 
2. where the middle is peculiar to R.; 8. where the middle is 
found in R., BhP., and Vedic only; 4. where the middle occurs 
only in R. and Vedic. Examples of 1. are Dhedayasoa, i. 64. 
%, and tapsydmahe, i, 61. 2; tyakaye, iv. 62. 15; modisye, v. 
65. 24, ete, Illustrations of 2. are svupisye, ii. 24. 85, edlayate, 
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i, 40. 15, and Xgamisye,! vii. 58. 14. Instances of 3. are gra- 
sate (V.B. BhP.* x. 34. 6), i. 56. 18 and grasamanasya, i. 56. 
17. ‘Types of 4. are apayuse (apsyate, etc., B.R.), P. i. 69. 9, 
pripsyase, ii, 24, 30, ii, TH, 12, andanapayase, i, 32. 31, Hi. 82. 36. 





Personal endings. 
5420] 1. Substitution of primary for secondary ending. 
‘Examples of this are infrequent and are confined to the use of 
-mas for -ma in the first person plural of the present active 
optative, and to the use of -tha for -ta in the second person pli- 
ral of the present active imperative. Thus: sydmas, i, 45. 163 
prapnuyamas, vi. 66, 24; uvdpnuyionas, vi. 66. 25; -gacchatha, 
i, 89. 13, 14. Possibly we have to assume that gacchema 
(before p-) stands for gacchemus ati. 9.16: see above, 1254. 








Ajaras camaras eaiva 
katharh syiimeti vighava 
is read by Sl. and P. (i, 45, 17) and G. (1. 46. 17) instead of 
canara vijaras cation 
Ratha syiono niramayah, By. i. 45. 16. 
Of course double sandhi of -as é- might be assumed, but it is far 
better to regard ayameti as aydma+iti (Whitney, Gr. $127). 
BHP. at vi. 4. 7 has an imperative second person plural in -tha: 








ma drumedhiyo mahabhagir 
Ainebliyo drogdhum arhatha, 





For the. construction of ma followed by the imperative 
Whitney, Gr. §579¢. 

Moreover, both Pali and Prakrit employ # primary ending in 
the second person plural of the imperative. ‘Thus: Pali eendtha 
“hear ye,’ Pkt. namaha (=*-tha) ‘bow ye.” See Pischel, $471, 
Kuhn, pp. 100, 101. 

Tn Mbh. the optative sydvas is found instead of ayava, pre~ 
cisely as eyamas for ayama. See Holtzman, p. 22. 

Again it should be noted that both Pali and Prakrit furnish 
parallels: they have primary endings in the first’ (this rarely) 
and second persons sing., and in the second person pl. of the 

















* Not registered by Whitney. 
* Not given by Whitney as occurring either in R, or BhP. 
"Teannot cite examples for this person in Pali 
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optative. ‘Thus: Pkt. néjidmi, kurtijdini, nivedijjast (=Skt. 
tha); Pali i, pusseyyitai 
(both Majjh. i. 3. 5, pp. 610, 511), Dhyieyy ani (Majgh. 
P. B12), kubluthve (SN. iv. 14:3). 

Furthermore, Pkt. offers an exact parallel to ayitaurs, ote., in 
that it employs a primary ending -mo (=Skt. -uas) in the first 
person pl. of the optative. Thus: pacrhtjjitimo, kuhtjjano, 
See Pischel, $$-459-465, 





nivedayes), eitihtijaha 






















BAA] 2. Subatitution uf secondary for primary ending. 








Instances of this are fr 





ent, but are confined to the sub- 
stitution of -ma for -mus (apart from rinisyava, divenssed 
below). Examples of presents in -ma for -mas are sma, i. 14, 
UY, 475 Pi, 20, 245 1.28. 135 4.31.4 (2); 1.93.3, 45 1 65.195 
fi, 6. 225 54. 63 ii, 54. 37 (comm’s 
variant) ; ii, 55.11; ii, 57. 125 ii, G1. 265 92. 63 
fH, 98. 75 ii, 99. 95 Hi, 111. 215 tik 8.55 fi 11. 94; 
padyiond, ii, W110; ii, BL. 24; iv. 56.13. Examples of future 
in -mea for -mus avi 5 prapayaine, i. 45. W753 
vetsydmi, 17.95 drukgyiion, ti, 40. 225 ii, HY. U1; pranekgy- 
ana ii. 
vataydna, iii, 15. 193 iv. 27. 7. Hopkins (Epic, pp. 245-249, 
251) thoroughly discusses the metrical considerations which 
make forma in place of -mas. 

Raiiayivi, the only case of the substitution of -va for -vus 
that have noted in R., is found at iv. 27. 25. As far as the 
sense is concerned it might be an imperative, and Tam inclined 
to regard it as such for the reason that the use of -vu for -vas is 
not found elsewhere in R.? es 

In Mbh, the same phenomenon is to be observed: thus, sma, 
gacchind, ete. See Holtzman, p. 18. BAP. at ix. 10. 26 has 
sma (for smas: ha hatie sma vaya natha), and drakgyama 
at x, 46.19, Prikrit allows the same substitution, with this 
restriction, namely, that apart from mha (=Skt. sas) and vita- 
rama and dacchama (=Skt. draksyamas, but ef. draksyama, R. 
ii, 40. 22), the use of -ma for -mo (=Skt. -mas) is found only in 
verse. And -ma for -mo in the future is rare. See Pischel, 











































* ma occurs s0 often in every book of R. that it did not seem worth 
while adding more instances of it, 
* Possibly we should emend sma ati. 81. 4 to sva, 
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-§§.455, 520. Jn Pali -me is used asa primary ending constantly 
without restriction; thus winka (=Pkt, mii, Bpic Skt. sma); 
gucchdind, SN. iii. 9, p. W215 Dhavissiine, aharissima, apajjise 
sine, patipaijissiima, rakkhissima (=*raksigyiana, cf. rak~ 
sisye, BLP. v 38)—all at Majjh. i. 4. 9, p. 
546] 


Althongh no form in -vas is quotable in the Veda (Whitney), 
and although it is rare iu Mbh, (IToltzmamn), yet in R. the form 
is by no means infrequent, Examples are: jivdvas, ii, 58. 31 
dechitous, ii, G4. 26, ili, 3. 85 tisthavas, ii, 96.20; vieinneas, iii, 
G1. 18; hurigyavus, iv. 3. 38; pagydvus, iv. G1. 65 gumisydvas, 
fii, 75. 65 gacehavas, iii. 75. 10, 

On the other hand, forms i ve very uncommon in R, 
Examples are: haravdina i 17; fineod, 81. ti 53. 
82 (corresponding to the jivdvas of By. ii. 53. 31); yacchava, 
fii, 42. 15 qpadyiva, iv. 61. 5. 

Instances of the termination -nae ave about on a numerical 
par with those in -o7, Examples are: icchdvuhe, i. 38, 
yativahe, iii, 1. 17; nikhandvahe, ii. 4. 10; gucchitvahe, 
G4, 225 raviaydvahe, ii, 69, 145 nivasdvuhe, iv. 27. 25. 













First person dua, 
























4 Second per 


Atv. 67. 13 a wholly anomalous form, cikgapd, occurs as & 
second person singular perfect active 





m sing. penfeet active, 





su toam pradiptarh eiksepa 

darbharis teas vatyasean prati 

tatus tu vayasaris diptals 

8a darbho ‘nujagiome hus, 
‘The comm, notes the form and says that it is Vedic (!) usage: 
ciksepa ciksepitha,  arsae prayogah. Possibly (if eiksepa 
stands for *ciXsepas) we should compare Pali bablefive, pupace, = 
“vas, *-cas respectively. Cf. Kuhn, p. 114. This comparison 
was suggested to me by Professor Hopkins. 





Improper subjunctive, 
563, 576] Future sense, 
‘The context shows that we have an instance of this at i. 





tasyaivar vartamanasya 
kalah samabhivartata, 


it TL. Michelson, T1904. 


‘The comm. correctly explains the form: sumubhicurtatetit Bha- 
wisyati lui adabhanad earguh. Si. and P. at i, 8.10 (the cor- 
responding passage) read: 





tasyaivain ourtamanasya 
katlaly suanubhivartayati, 
ti. 8. 10 (=By. i. 8. 6) has: 
teporatuay tanyitivan 
Aiilah sumubhirurtsyati. 





is seen in the RY, also: thus, tadrunya ai 
wean, i BR. 





This const 





viryini pré 
“Imperative mode, 
s70b) Imperative in -tat, 


‘The comm. at iii. 62. 14° gives, in a half-sloka “variant of 
Kataka,” an example of an imperative in - 





“tatu ena Kytithah sa 
tatraiva wasatiad iti? 


ity ardham adhikary hatakapithe, tate duéaratha eva kytitr- 
tah. vasatiid iti lot nyatynyenu, Ye may be remarked that in 
Mbh. only one example of this has been pointed ont hy Ioltz- 
mann, namely, kurutdt, In Vedie the imperative in -tat is not 
rare, Seo Whitney, Gr. $§ 618, 654; 704, 723, 740, 752e. ‘They 
become quite common in late works: see L. D. Barnett, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Sov. 1902, p. 430, and 1903, p. 825, and 
Bohtlingk, Ber. d. siichs. G. d. W., 1902, p. 19. 


* Prohibitions. 
5790; Speyer, §193] Ba with augmentless imperfect. 

An example is ma edinam abhibhagathah, ii. 9.23. Whitney 
cites one example of this construction from Mbh. See Whitney 
for Vedic examples. Professor Hopkins informs me that the 
construction is not uncommon in late Sanskrit. 
579b] Mi with the optative. ' 


Whitney notes that this combination occurs once and only 
once in RV., and that no other instance of it is found in the 





+ This, apparently, is the citation meant by Bohtlingk's iil, 62. 4, 
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older language. It is infrequent in R. Examples ar 
ipram manyer aviget, i. 10. 81; madharmo mém tha sp 
|. 12. 365 ma tod ghorena cugust dahet, i 

Indahim adharme twain kuryai, vii, 40, 115 ma 
13; and, with inversion, gaceher md, iv. 22. 225 and, 
particle ana: manyur mia sma thaved iti, P. i. 9. 65 =By. 
4. 10. 31; ma amiinam pratyudikgeth 2B; ma ana 
Janayet putram idréam, ii. 58. 21. ‘The passage at ii. 38, 6 is 
ambiguous, As example of ma with the precative, BR. give 
masya dharme mano Uiiayat, ii, 75. 42, and I can add no other. 

















579e; Speyer, $193] Ma with augmented tense. 
Thave noted but three instances of this construction in R., 
namely: 
ma nigiida pratisthaiie team 
aganah Sasoatihe samahyi. 2.185 
ma valipatham anvagth, iv. 84. 18; iv. 30, 81. 


‘The construction oceurs but once in SB., TA., and KS.; in 
‘Mph, it becomes more frequent, and in Pali is a favorite, as has 
been illustrated by Speyer, § 193. ‘Thus: ma evam avuso 
Arittha avaea, Maj} 2, p. 180; ma... ahnoattha, ibidem ii, 
9, p. 1185 ma te aori digharattan ahitaya dulkhayati, ibid. 
i, 5. 10, p. 8825 ma ayya evam avacuttha, Sam. vol. § 
10, 4; ma agumittha, MV. i. 24. 2; evan me ripam ma ahosi, 
ibidem i, 6. 38; ma Vasassa kulaputtassa Koci antardyap akasi 
agarasma anagiviyan pabbagay@ti, ibidem i, 7. 3. 

















Ma with the future imperative. 


Hopkins, JAOS. xx.* 223, cites a couple of examples of this 
construction, namely: ma windsah gamigyadhvam, G. vii, 88. 
113, and ma vinasane gamigyama, By. vii. 35. 68 (the corre- 
sponding passage). ‘The comm. merely notes that there is 
hiatus between gamigy@ma and the initial vowel of aprasidya 
(the first word in pida #). Compare below, 938. 








587e] Augment: omission, 


Instances of augmentless forms used as simple indicatives 
are frequent, but (with the exception of the aorists praty- 
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jist, ti. 81. 1G, pradusaisante, iv. 5B. 18) axe confined 
to the imperfect tense; especially numerous are they when the 
verb hasa prefix, Examples are: &isut, i 1.593 abhipirayan 
(comm’s variant), i. 7.185 Bhan, i. 14. 24 (2)3* andyun, 




















i. 5 upahiarayat, i, 18. 445 Sobhayetiony, i. 2210s abhiraie 
dnyn, i, 2B. 205 ubhipiguyun, i WAT; unnorajat, i. 43.155 
nivedayat (comms variant), i, 60, 225 priyetiun, i. BB. 115 








taialyn, 1 18. 

asin, Hi. 34. 605 

05 prasdiragun, i AS. 
1 


dd 3 prusitdayeom, is bili, 
suuratan, ji, 1.33 eytonyat, Hi. U1, 18: 
oabndlyyata, ti, 86.195 ptyayan, ti A. 
4; sumpasyan, ii, B4. 45 abhinadayun, 
07. 4, ii, 91. 58, 
0.75 9 














ndivayiar, 
B25 ehindun, 
iH 12. 215 jumayat, 
yuta, iv. 16. 273 
yuilyyetiin, ix. WG. 305 grhnitam, tv. 60.205 tadlayat, vi. 46.175 
Aurutdm, vi. 9.265 ete. ‘Twenty-nine of the thirty-nine exam- 
ples quoted above are in even padas; the remaining ten in of 
padas, We shall first consider the former eases.—Of these the 
following are not metri causa: Saiaut,? abhipijuyun, ubhiraijan 
peor, widirayn (three times), pragusurisunta, grhyitim. Of the 
vemaining twenty-one, nine are due to the fixed number of sylla~ 
Dles: dhacwn, i 14. 24 (if it be an angmentless imperfect), Sob/ia- 
yeti, priyetian, pidayan, uddhucran, chindan, dahata, tailayat, 
Zurutin. The balance—twelve in number—aré due to cousider- 
atious of vowel-quantities. Of these, one («Uhiprrayan) is to 
avoid an amphimacer immediately before v—w, which ends the 
pia; one (véecsta) is in order to make the sixth syllable of a 
‘tristubh line short; all the rest are to produce v~o y at the close 
of the posterior pada of a half-éloka.—Of the ten cases which 
are found in oda padas, two (nivedayat, eyivayad) are not metri 
causa; seven (ardayan, utsaduyam, sinaratam, sampasyan, 
Janayett [twice], yudhyetam) are due to the fixed number of 
syllables; one (pratyanyjnasit) is to avoid eight long syllables 
ina pada. 





























So the comm. ; but double sandhi of -ds a- would be possible. 

* Sajisad rémo,is not metri causa, because ramo‘saitsan (which P. ati. 
1, 66 reads) could have easily been substituted for it, 

# This case is rather metri causa, to avoid ~ v - before vv. 





res 
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PRESENT SYSTEM. 
Root-class. 

€18end] Present imperative: strong form in the second person 
plural. ; 

‘Do stota, ete., should be added Granite, which ocours at vi. 
14, 10. With Lravita, Vedic Bravitana is to be compared. 
‘The comm, explains dravita eorreetly by Drnta, For the strong 
form in the second person plural of the present imperative, sce 
Whitney, Gr. §§ 618, 654, 690, 704, 723. Compare also Pali 
guikatha=*grhnat(ha; Pali supdtha, Pkt. Sunadle 
t)a (ef. Vedic spnota). 





=F 





6258] Transfers to the a- class. 

The roots ds and 47s are often inflected according to the 
conjugation, Thus: upasante, i, 14.18; paryupasate, i. 38.12; 
sumupasata, i, 48. 1; pragiaati, i, 21. 13. All the examples 
quoted are metri causa; and it should be observed that they all 
axe compounded with a verbal -prefix. Compare also below, 
682 and 637. 


632] Present system of brit. 





Brat as the first person sing. act. of the root brit is quit 
common, Instances of it are found at ii. 19. 45 iii. 13. 175 iv. 
1. 145 vi. 9. 20. In the corresponding passages G. nstally 
dodges the difficulty (as at ii, 16. 6=By. i, 19. 4; iv. 6. 14= 
By. iv. 7, 14) or else substitutes Iramo for Irani (as at iti, 19. 
18=By. iii, 13. 17), but reads at v. 80. 22 (=By. vi. 9. 20) 
bravimy aha hitam pathyam for hitwh tathywir to aham 
brami: that is, G. never has brami corresponding to Drami of 
the Bombay text in the cited passages. Britmi isa 
the clearest kind, for in Pali dram is constantly used 
Pali reading I have never observed bravim E 

Abrusam, the frst person singular of the imperfect active, 
which is found in U, and Mbh. also, ocenrs at ii. 64. 11; ii, 86. 
2. InG, the form also ocenrs, namely, at ii. 66. 9. It should 
be observed in connection with this that in Pali the third person 
sing. imperfect abruvi occurs beside abravi=Skt, abravit. 
Bruvadhwam, which oveurs also in Mbh. (see BR, v. 152), is 























* Compare Hopkins, Epic, p. 262, 
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found at iv. G4. 22, in place of the ordinary dbradhvam. In @. 
the sloka is lacking. Both ahrasam and drunadinam ave trans- 
fers to the « conjugation, brought about doubtless by a 
proportion of this kind, to wit: tudanti is to atudum or 
tududhoan, as drncanti is to abrucum or brucudheam, Pa 
Mabrucit is 4 compromise between abrani = ubruvit 
‘ubrnout, waving the vocalism of the latter Int 
the termination of the former, unless it be an dg aorist. from a 
secondary root drum (secondary because the ig aorist of Urn 
should make *ubrani=Skt, *ubri Skt. upanit from the 
root py). This latter 1 Ne, as no stich 
aorist is made from either drs or Uri i 

‘The irregular second person sing. of the act. imperative Jra= 
wihi, which is found also in Mi KP., occurs at ii, 23, 
40, ii, 95." 62, iii. 31, 43, G. at ii. 20. 45 has 











bras 
and “abrieve 





























tad rahi ko ‘dyaiva viyujyation maya 





corresponding to 
Uravihé ko ‘dyitiva maya vi 
By. ii, 28.40. Abii. 105. 51, @. reads 


kim again sitayutn te 
Saresiketi hathyatin ; 


. 95.) 52 has 
Sardigika bravihi me 








for which By. 





iad. According to Jacobi, Rimiyaya, p. 220, there is no 
passage in @. that corresponds to By. iii, 31. 43: observe, 
therefore, that G. nowhere has Bravihi corresponding to lraniht 
of By. in the passages above cited; nor has Bohtlingk cited 
bravihi a occurring elsewhere in the first four books of G. 
‘The comm., touching on dravihd, says at ii, 28. 40 Dravihity 
Argun it, and at iii, 31, 48 Bravihi: i argh. 

In Vedic, strong stems are occasionally used in the second 
person sing. of the act. imperative, Examples are: yuyodhi 
SisCAIE (beside SEIt), grhyahi, stpnahi, prnahi, &pahi, ete. 
See Whitney, Gr. §§ 654, 723. 

Bravigua, second person sing. middle of the imperative with 
strong for weak stem, is found at By. 3. Doubtless the 
form was made after the analogy of bravihi. 
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Bravita, second person pl. act. of the imperative, has been 
noticed above, 618. 


637b] Present system of han. 


Examples of forms from the transfer stem fund are -hanat 
(augmentless), iii, 51. 18, hanadhvum, iii, 26, 25, hunantas, v. 
58. 153. The starting-point of the transfer was undoubtedly 
dhancon, third person singular whunat being made after the 
analogy of ablavamn, abhavut, Prom alanat spread forms from 
the thematic stem anc, Tn Mbh. there are also similar transfer 
stems. See Holtmann, p. 22. 

Ginata (second person plural of the present imperative 
active) is found at vi. 89.19. «The comm. notes the form as 
archaie; according to Whitney (Root-Book, under fan, ‘ smite?) 
found in both Epic and Classical Sanskrit. Obviously it 
is an analogical formation: ghnantu is to glnata as Dhavantu is 
to Dhuouta, 














‘Reduplicating class. 
669, 672] Present system of di. 

Instances of dadmi are to be found at i, 27. 15, ii. 83. 21. 
Compare Pali dammi=dadmi.! The form is also found in 
‘Mbh, and the Puranas. Dadini was made after some such pro- 
portion as this, to wit: Janmus is to hanmi as dadmas is to 
dudini, That is, dadmi is a transfer to the root-class. 

Examples of inflection from the secondary root dad with « 
conjugation are adudam, i. 75. 25; adudat, @. iii, 4. 19, G. v. 
58. 14, In Mbh. and the Puriyas the same phenomenon is 
found, ‘This phenomenon is an analogical formation:—dadami 
is to dadasi, dadati, dadamas, ete., as bhaviimi is to bhavasi, 
-ti, -<dnas. Tn Vedic, and Prikrit there are also analo- 
gous formations. See Whitney, § 072, Pischel, § 500. 











Transfer to the a eluss. 

At ii, 46. 30 is found diBhyase, which the comm. explains as 
Didhesi. As fav as the form is concerned it might be a subjune- 
tive middle, sinee it occurs in an interrogative sentence, namely, 
Aathais tebhyo na bibhyase, but this supposition is per se highly 








* Compare Hopkins, Epic, p. 262. 
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improbable;—especially as in the following sloka we have an 
interrogative sentence, namely, Autham eka muhinanye na 
Lidhesi vardnane, in which the indicative bidhesi is found: we 
must therefore regard Dibayrw as a transfer to the de class, 
Hopkins, Epic, p. 2 











Nasal clas. 
6880] Furmation off the optative, 
found: 


Prayuijiyat, a 





eiutayiin Asn ko nn tat 
prayunjiyid it prabhuh. 








‘The comm. says the form is Vedie: prayuiijiyad iti cchanda- 
sum. ‘The authority for this may be vrAjiyum, whieh is found 
once in AB., as far as the -i- is concerned. Possibly -yurjiyit 
is regarded by the comm. asa transfer to the a- class with an 
optative formation like Swiszyat, nayita, ete. (Whitney, 738 b), 
and so is called Vedic. Professor Lanman suggests that yuiji- 
yit may be a phonetic spelling of yuiijyat (pronounced as a tri- 
syllable), such as we find in sumer of TS., or the muliiyam, 
for mahywn, of the Paippalida AV., birch-bark folio 264)". 




















Nu- and w- classes. 
At vi. 90, 4 the middle present participle stunvana-, which, 
according to Whitney, is peculiar to the Upanishads, is found: 
tatas tan rakgasiin sarviin 
hursayan ravanitmajah 
stunviino hargaminas ea 
idarh oacanam abrasit. 





‘The comm, notes the form, and correctly interprets: stunviina 
ity arsam, stuvann ity avthah. 


Toa] Tnflection of ky 

At ii, 12. 36, v. 22. 20, and vii, 78. 20 Zurmé is found, The 
comm, explains these by karomi. Kurmé is a downright bor- 
rowing from the vernaculars: ef. Githa Kureni, Pali: kunmi 
(=hurmi). ‘The relation of hanmas to hanmé and of dadmas 
to dadini is like that of kurmas to kurmi, which, accordingly, 
is a transfer from the r-class to the root-class. 





first person sing. present active. 
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Transfer to the a- conjugation. 
‘The form vicinvadhvam is found at i, 39.13. Whitney lists 


the transfer of cinu- to cénoa- as occurring only in Classical 
Sanskrit, 
731] NG class: transfora to the a+ conjugation, 

My collections indicate that this is confined to transfers from 
arhna- to grind-. Examples are: pratigrhya (second person 
sing. present active imperative), @. iti. 9. 27; pratyagyhnata 
(third person sig, imperfect middle), By. iv. 2%. 45 ‘ayrhnanta 
(third person pl. imperfect middle), By. v. 61.1. Pratyagrhe 
gata is due to the preference of ~y—v to -v—~ before a pathya 
foot. ‘The same transfer is found in the Upanishads and Mbh., 
and oceasionally in Pali, 












Ac class, 
Present system of bhi. 
At ii, 103. 80 and ii, 104. 15 is the following proverb: 


yodannedh prrusgo Uhavati 
tadannas tasya devatith. 

G, atii, 111, 86 (=By. ii. 103. 30) avoids this by 
yodtannads purngo nina 
tadannah pitedevatih. 





Sl. reads as By. It is an open question whether we are to 
regard the By. reading as a hypermetric verse, or pronounce 
Dhavati as dissyllabic (ef, Pali hoti, Pkt. Uhodi hodi). See 
Jacobi, Rimiyana, p. 24, footnote, Guruptj., p. 62; Hopkins, 
Epic, pp. 252-254, 269, 260, 261; Lanman, as reported by 
Hopkins, Epic, p. 260. 
‘Ala: of. 1043 £.] Present middle participle 

‘The only instance of this in books i-ti that Ihave noted is 
parigvigjana-, ii, 88. 10, which the comm. correctly explain 

Whether Vedic cydvana, yétana, ete., belong under this 
rubrie is difficult to say, as it is doubtful whether they are 
aorists or presents. ‘ 

In Pali the use of “ana for -mana is infrequent: in my col- 
lections I have noted only vadano, SN. 893, 888, 910; vada- 


-dna for -mina. 











* Read pariyvajdindh for And in the comm. 
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nam, SN, 789; nadana, SN. $92, $24, $25, 876, 879, 885, 898, 
905. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 


m4] letive terminations, 





Passives with active term are fairly common, A good 
example is Aurnyema, iv. 53.27. OU 
25 prulubhyantay iv. 62.95 hiyet, v.33 
i. 12.15, In Mh, the xune phenomenon ix to be obs 
For Hand Prakeit, pase 
sives are ordinarily fo vith nations. ‘Thus 
Pkt. Hinnruaé corresponds. to Skt. aftr, P Skt. 
te, Seo Pischel, $535 fT. 






1 instances are piryutas, 
5 numb 















ili mnenaté 





PERFECT S¥sTEM. 
710¢] 1. Abwence of 








‘This is only sporadic, Examples ai 
~via, v.22. 455 Sains, Vv. 5B. 23 5 ani 
In Vedic, also, absence of reduplication 





prapifire, ii. 69. 
s infreq. 








2 Crave iusteul of vpdilhi in the ded sing, 








At vi. 80. 5 juhavu is found metri causa instead of jrhdra. 
‘he comm. notes the form and says the absence of npddiii ix 
Vedie; observe, however, that in the Veda the -t- would be short 
only in the first person singular (793 a). At vi. 62. 24 als 
it occurs in exactly the same phraseology; jul@va being met- 
ically barred. 








79Bh] 8. Strengthening in other than the singidar persons. 

Instances of this are quite common, Examples are: jagralus, 
i, 45. 37 b; pramaméryjus, ii. 104. 19; dadarsatus, fi, 69. 11, 
5. 255 -sasarjutus, iii 72. 1; pasparéutus, vi. 80. 243 
-cakurtutus, vi. 80, 31; vavargus, vi. BY. BT, vii. 28." 335 mrmo- 
catus, vii, 23.'49, Four (jagrahus, vavargus (twice), pusparsa- 
tra{?]) of the instances just quoted are not metri causa. Four 
(dadaréatus, i, 69. 33; -sascarjatus ; cakartatus ; mumocatus) 
ate to produce v-v¥ at the close of the posterior pida of a 
half-sloka, Two (pramamdrjus ; dadarsatus, ‘ii. 69. 11) are 
to avoid an anapaest immediately before v--¥ at the close of 
the prior pia of a half-sloka, ‘The first vipuli is responsible 
for dadurSutus, ¥. 35.25. 
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Yuyopina and viveéus (RV.) are to be compared with theses 
in connection with pasparsatus, it should be observed that in 
KU. pasparéus is found, In Mbh, are similar cases of strength- 
ening in other forms than those of the singular; see Holtzman, 
p. 27. 
9h] 4. Weak form of the ponfect-stem of pat. 
Bohtlingk cites the imegular dpapatue (instead of the regular 

apetus) as oceurzing in By. at iii. 3.20. ‘This is not found in 
the 1902 Bombay text, which correctly has dpetatus (34 person 
anal) : ; 

tatu Khadgau kgipran ndyamya 

Aysnasarpav ivodyative 

tarnam apetatus tasya 

toda prahuratam baat, 








807] 4 Active perfect participle, 

‘These are quite numerous. In books i-ii I have noted the 
following: Susrwviin, i, 19. 22; vinedngi, i, 26. 25; upeyiviin, 
i, 58.2; jyjmivan, ii, 10. 10; dpedivan, ii. 12. 65 qiujntoan, 
ii, 14. 455 abhidadhyusi, ii. 16. 21; -faisivan, ii, 19. 353 cyé- 
van, ti, 62. 205 sulirivdn, ii, 94, 275 eyusas, ii. 99. 6. 


















su7] 6, Miditte perfect participle, 

‘The only instance I have noted is samparipypluvanam, vi. 
73, 8, which is rightly explained by the comm. In Mbh. possi 
bly there is one case, namely, didvigdna-; see Holtamam, 
pea * 

7. Phiperfect. 

Thave noted but one pretty certain example of this, namely, 
ababhramat, i. 48.9. It is not in Whitney’s Root-Book, and 
for it P. (i. 44. 12) has the reduplicated aorist abibhramat, 
‘The comm. observes: abubliramat: argatvat sanvaditoeri na. 

© The fact that abadhramat is not a reduplicated aorist is shown 
by the reduplicating vowel, which is cand not i See Whitney, 
Gr. $§.648, 660, 782, 858 a, 860. To be sure, were abablira. 
‘mat a reduplicated aorist, it could apparently be matched by 
ababhakeat, found in the SB. only, and thus listed by Whitney 5 
but the latter might be a pluperfect on account of the undoubted 
perfect dabhakya, which, although not registered by Whitney, 
occurs in R, at vi. 67. 93. Whether abablukgat is a redupii 
Vor. xxv, a 
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cated aorist or a pluperfect, it is impossible to say, except so far 
as the sense of the SB. passage can guide us, since the root 
Lhakgis a heavy syllable (Whitney, Gr. $860 e); whereas, since 
the root Gham is a light syllable, the reduplication-vowel of & 
reduplieated aorist from this rout should be -Z (ax in «ifr 
mat). Similarly, be heavy syllable, the reduplic 
cated aorist of the root sara visit? does not 1 
against ahubhramut being as x pluperfeet (Whitney 
$8800, 7%). ‘The aorist vewkrennte from the root ku * 
el tw ulubhranat from the 
jonevowel: but on the one 
hand the form is non-quotable; while ou the other the regular 
acikamat oceurs in the Brin Moreover wrakemate in 
form isa pluperfeet and not a reduplicated aorist, as is shown 
by its reduplication-vowel -«- (Whitney, Gr. $§ 782, 858, 859). 
































would 
root bier 











AORIST SYSTEM. 
Tye uorist, 
jitam ix found at i 4. 4: ut P. and SL. (i. 4. 2) have 
agyhaition ; aud Ga, 40), 
has jagrhatus, ‘The comm. stys that the form ayyhitin ix 
Vedie—ehudusiin, though it occurs in Epic Sanskrit only 
"The imperatives yphitd and grhigou (in place of gphyitd and 
ayhnizva), however, exhibit the sume irregularity in formati 








2 closely corresponding passage (i 














25a] : Precative. 
In books i and ii I have noted bhayat, namely at i, 21. 8 
and ii, 75. 42, Both times it stands for the optative, Biavet, 
in order to avoid diiambus at the close of the prior pada of 
ahalf-sloka. Moreover, in i. 1. 100, zat oceurs four times. 





FUTURE SYSTEMS. 
Sibilant future. 





Use of the ausitiary vowel -i-. 


Some verbs which never assume the auxiliary -i- in Classical 
Sanskrit, assume it rarely in R. Cases in point are: 





} Anthorized by the native grammarians, but non-quotable according 
to Whitney, although pra-aseisanta, an augmentless form of the 
reduplicated aorist of this root, apparently ocours at By: iv. 65. 18, 
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1, Where such usage is authorized by the native grammarians, 
but non-quotable elsewhere. ‘The sole instance of this that I 
have noted is nardhisyate (vartsyuti, C.), ¥. 39. 11. 

2. Where the use of -i- is peculiar to Epic Sanskrit, Ex- 
amples of this are: ousigyusi, i. 48. 29, vasigydmi, ii, 80, 39 
(vatsya- B. +); -srwoigyanti, ii, 48, 145 dapisye, iv. 11. 8. As 
regards the last two cases, it is to be noted that srosya- and 
Sapsya- ave authorized by the native grammarians, but that 
neither is quotable, 

8. Where the use of -i- is wanting in Classical Skt., although 
Vedic parallels are found. Tnstanees of this are: jayisyasi, 
4. 2. 8, Jays 105. 3 (cf. jayisya-, IB.E., beside the 
usual jesyd-, V. +); svupisye, ii, 24. 85 (ef. svupizya-, AV.R., 
Deside the usual evapsya-, B. ++). 

















Non-wse of the anvitiary vowel -i-. 





In R. the auxiliary vowel -i- is sometimes omitted in verbs 
where such omission does not obtain in Classical Sanskrit, ‘The 
instances may. be divided into two classes, namely: 1. where 
such omission of -/- is common to Mbh. and R.; 2. where such 
omission of peculiar to R, As examples of class 1 may be 
cited: tyukyyami, ii, 74. 285 tyakgyanti, iv, Bd. 165 tyakaye, iii, 
45. 36; iv. 62. 15 (tyajinya- E.+)., As examples of class 2 1 
can cite from root raks, the future ruksye (marked with an 
interrogation point by Whitney), which occurs at i. 61.-193 
this stands for raksisye (which, though not given by Whitney 
in his Root-Book, occurs in BhP. at viii. 22. 35), as if implying 
*rakssye. The comm. glosses rakaye by raksisydmi. More- 
over, raksydmé is found in BKM, at ii. 2. 2", Again a future 
taksyati, etc., from the root taks, is authorized by the native 
grammarians, though, to be sure, it is non-quotable, Further- 
more, the root thy makes a future tyyati, eve., at iv. 40. 39, 
vi, 82. 25, vi. 59. 141, ‘The form is precisely analogous to 
didhaksyini instead of didhakgigydmi: see below, 1036 a. 




































98a] Personal endings: substitution of secondary for primary 
ending. 

The substitution of -ma for -mas is frequent, Examples of 

this are: Karigyama, i, 40.9; draksyamu, ii. 40.22; Saksyame, 

ii, 56.7, ete. Compare above, 5428, Whether we have the 
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substitution of -ri for -vas in rwrhayara, iv. 27. 25, is doubtful, 
See below, 938. 
9366) Future stem of grah. 

Although Bohtlingk 
yati (ete.), in the Bombay e 
found instead of y~ in each one of the spec 
sole example of a future yphtaye- that E hav’ 
edition of 1902 is yrhigydmnes, vi, 4. 26,—A future yrakis 
yuti is made at vi, 82.74 G., to which passage, however, By. 
seems to have no correspondent. Neither of the forms above 
quoted is metri causa,—It may here be noted that the future 
yehisyati (cte.) is not peculiar to Epic Sanskrit, as it is found 
in the Brhat-Kathi-Maijari at xvi, 2.39. ‘The form gphigyami 
(L.c.ix. 1. 20.") is apparently a compromise between gr 
and grahigyitmi. 


es many citations for a future gphige 
itions of 1888 and 1902 yra- is 
i ‘The 


























Future stem of jan. 


is sometimes found instead of the regular 
38. 6, and comm, on By. i. 


A future stem jasye 
janisya-. Thus: fasyatha, P. 
BT. 6. 
938] Optative. 
56. 20. The com, explains it by 








Drakgyetd is found a i 
pusyet. 
938] Imperative. 

‘Though Bohtlingk refuses to admit a future imperative for the 
pies, yet in the Rimiyaya there are some undeniable instances of 
it, Such are: apanegyante, iii, 56. 27; drakgyanty, vi. 3. 75 
vatsyantu, vii. 40. V7.» Furthermore, I hold with Hopkins 
(pic, p. 247) that forms in -syadhvam are future imperatives. 
Examples of these are: Jhavigyadhvum, i, 27. 27; drakeyadh- 
vam, iv. 67. 21; gamigyadhvam, G. vii, 38. 118. The only 
example of a fnture imperative in -ma that I have noted is 
gamisyiama, By. G. vii, 38. 118). Perhaps ravie- 
aytiva, iv. 27. 26, belongs under the rubric of future imperative. 
See above, 933 a. 

941] Conditiona’. 

Inall the poom Ihave noted but one instance of the condi- 
tional, unmely: samayokgyata (vi. 128, 67); this the comm. 
correctly designates as such (he says aro Ip2). 
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Periphrastic future. 
9440] Omission of wueitiary. 

The usual cei is omitted with kurta and yoddha, found 
respectively at i. 18. 58 and i. 20. 3 
944e] Optative of anviliary. 





Whitney gives one example of this, namely, yoddha aya, 
which is found at P.SL. i, 22. 28; in place of it By. (i. 20. 27) 
and G. (1 23. 26) in the corresponding passages have yoddis 
yasyioni and pratiyotsytini respectively. T have noted no 
other. 








VERBAL ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS. 
Passive participle. 
Use of the aus 





jury vowel 








In the Rimiyaya the auxiliary vowel -i- is sometimes used 
in the past passive participle of verbs where it is not employed 
in Classical Sanskrit, An example is: nirasita-, @. iv. 13. 45 
(asta-,V.+). Compare Pili tasita-, Pkt, tasiya- (beside tattha- 
Skt. trasta-), *trasita-, as contrasted with Skt. traste-; Pali 
aupita, as opposed to Skt. supla-. 











Non-use of the auxiliary voroel -i- 

In the Rimiyana the auxiliary vowel -i- is rarely omitted in 
the past passive participles of verbs where in Classical Sanskrit, 
such omission either does not obtain or else is rare, Examples 
ubiha, ti, 114. 4 (kgubhita- B.-; kgubdhu- B.+, but 
rare in C.)3 -ugta-, vii, 23. 4 (ugite-, S.A; usfa- E.). With 
-usfa- may be compared Pali and Pkt. vuttha-.' With the Skt. 
timita-, guphita-, apahasita-, lagita-, contrast the forms tinta- 
(Pili, Ap.), guttha- (Pkt.), ohattha- (Pkt.), lattha- (Pkt.): ef 
Pischel, § 564, $565. 

















Infinitiver 





Use of the aucitiary vowel -i-. 


In the Ramiyana the auxiliary vowel -i- is sometimes used in 
the stem of the infinitive where it is either wholly wanting or 





© Otherwise Pischel, who implies that Pkt. [and Pali] vuttha- comes 
from *vasta-, Pali vusita- and Pkt. usia- correspond to Skt. usita-z 
whereas, on the other hand, Pali vasita- and Pkt. vasia- imply forma- 
tion from vas as a secondary root. 
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else rare in Classical Sanskrit, Examples are: sahitum,ii.20. 46, 
ii, 28. 10, fi. 40. 42, ii. 30, 215 ~Aaritum, iii. 68. 45 handhitun, 
SL. @, ii, 18. 235 nayitun, v. 87. 39. In Pali and Prikrit the 
same phenomenon occurs, ‘Thus: Pkt. yaridum, Pali gamitun, 
as contrasted with Skt, gantum. Similarly Pkt. karidum, mar- 
inan, “haridum, ramidum, dahidem, -bandhidin,=Skt. Ravtuan, 
martin, hartum (haritim once in R.), raiitun (pi 

tn), dagillam, landdhun (Bpie lndhitin), respec 
Compare above, under Passive Participle, Use of the au 





















runnin 









Non-nse of the unsiliary vowel in, 
In the Ramayana the auxiliary vowel -i- is rarely omitted in 
the stem of the infinitive where it is used in Classical Sanskri 
An example is Zaptum, v. 26. 1 (lapitwn C.). 





Infinitive modeled on present stem. 


At ii, 106, 5 -siditum is found as the infinitive of the root 
sad, This is clearly from a secondary root sid, abstracted from 
‘the present sidati, ete, In Pali and Prikrit we have the same 
phenomenon, Thus: Pkt. anuyucehidun is formed fr 
present stem of the root yum; Pkt. anwcitthidum simile 
Pali pucehitun, Pkt. pucchidum in the same way from puceh 
abstracted from the presont pucehdmi; Pali yarhitum from 
the secondary root yaih (present yaihati 
Pischel 1. . $673. 


Dy 





the 

















ifinitive: stem moileled on the puseive- participle, 


Instances of thisare rare. Examples are: prusthitum, ii. 30. 
10, grhitu-kamus, G. v. 2.26. The cases of gyhitum for gra- 
which Bohtlingk gives as oceurring in the Bombay recension are 
not found in the Bo. ed. of 1902: gra- is always substituted. 
Tei in place to note that gritum is not peculiar to Bpie Suns- 
sit, for it is found in BEM, xv. 1. 12°, 








Gerand. 

Use of the auxiliary vowel 

‘The auxiliary vowel -i- is taken by verbs in R. in some cases, 
where such usage does not obtain in Classical Sanskrit. ‘Thus: 
utemayited, i. 1. 655 smayitoa,! vi. TL. 465 -tapited,? vi. 68. 3. 

















! Given by Whitney as occurring in compounds only. 
* Not registered by Whitney. 
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9902] Gerund: 





va for 
Gerunds in -to7 from compounded roots are very common, 
Dut the majority of them are from the causative stem, Examples 
from the primary conjugation are: utsmayited, 
435 uptsitod, i. 1. 97; anudhyated, P.i. 2 2 
11. 27, 5, 73. 10; aprato, i. 72. 20, 1. 74. 1, 25 vinarditod, ii 
30. 183 viwnpitod, iv. 63. 25 163 nihatoa, 
¥. 88. 40; prabaddhoa, y. 68. 131; pratapited, vi, 68. 3. 
Examples from the causative stem are: nivedayited, i. 1. 74, 
iii, 1. 18, iv. 89. 485 visanjuyited, i. 8. 21, 28, i. 12. 22, ii. 19. 
B4, iv. 88.2, vi. 9.235 aniavantayitod, i, 16. 245 aioneintuyited, 
5, 4, 5; Gropayited, i. OF. 17; utthapayitna, i. 72. 23; -varta- 
yitod, i, 73. 27, iv, 80. 225 aévdsuyitod, ii, 89.22; nivesayitvd, 
i. 89. 22, iv. 89. 445 ecriynjayited, ii, 116. 18; pradaréayited, 
iii, 82. 255 pralobhayited, ii, 40. 18, ii, 42. 8; apavahayited, 
iv. 28, 395 paritosayited, iv, 80. BT; nipidayitoa, iv. 31. 375 
prasauduyited, i, 31. Hy prapayited, iv. 68, 35; visteubhayi- 
toa, v.36. 385 utpatayited, ¥. 43. 17; atikramayited, vi. 1. 
663 viewrayited, vil. 46. 21. 
‘inini at vii, 1, 38 states that gerands in tod from com- 
pownded roots occur in the Veda. As a matter of fact they 
occur from AV. down, “Whitney cites pratyarpayited, AV. 
(thé only ease in AV.)5 suntrayitod, MS., virocayited, TA; 
utksiptoa, U.5 pratyuktod, B.3 pratyusited, 8.5 prahasited, 
Mbh.; saridarsayitod, Mbh.; vimuktod, R.; nivedayited, R. 5 
proktoa, Paiie,; anupitoa, V.B. 
In Pali compounded verbs of the primary conjugation take 
toa more frequently than -ya, Examples are: druhitea, SN 
. 8.65 saftnated, Majjh. i. 1. 1, p. 15 patipuechited, ibidem i 
1. 5, p. 275 purakkhatra, ib. i. 1. 5, p. 285 nikkhipited, ib. 
ALL. p. 2075 anupariharitod, ib. 1. 5. 5, p- 306; abbhanjitnd, 
fb. ii. 1. 1, p. 3435 aacehikated, ib. fi. 1.1, p. 344; dbhagitea, 
fi, 1, 1, p. 8455 santharited, ib. ii. 1. 3, p. B54; pavisitod, tb. 
1.1.8, p. 364; manasikaritod, ib. ji. 1. 3, p. 354, Examples 
where “ya is used are: oruyha (Skt. avarulya), F.Jit. 46; 
Adaya, wthaya, niseaya—all in Majjh. ii, 1, 3, on p. 354. 


yt. 


























































































Compounded causative verbs take the gerund in -tvd exclusively. 
Examples are pandimetud (SN. iii. 7, p. 108); vitisdretea (SN. 
iii, 7, p. 108); ohdretwa, acchadetva (both at Majjh. ii. 1. 1, 








"Skt, deehd-, not Skt. decha-. 
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P. B41); ubhivddetna, nivasetna, paniapetod, putitthiperoa, 
PUK actor, sundassetoa, sumidapeted, samuttejeto’, sanpue 
Juvivsetoi, aropetea (all at Majjh. ii. 1. 3, p. 354), 

In Prikrit, AMg. and JS. and IM. use -tr@ frequently in 
place of -ya, ‘Thiy AMg. eanitta = upanitna, uuphitra 
Musthitea, nigihaitia =*nidhyited, aphalitta =*asphiduyitnd, 
dtancited = *ittranayiton, pryuppuitta ="prukulynyitods 18, 
atowitt tnd, wihayitta=*nihunited; IM. ahapitias 
Kahanitnd, pucenkkhaitta=*prutyakhyiyited, Wor details see 














rule 












Pischel, $$ 581-594, 
9908) Gernnd: -ya for -tri. 
Ge ju (for -tr2) from wncompounded roots are not 





tngommon, but are cot 
rbs. Examples are: 
72.195 
185 draya, i. 










3. 34, i, 68. 
i. 48. 11, i. 76. 22, vii.2. 11, vii. 8.19, vi 
85 tyajya, i. 58.11; yoiya, SI. 105 tudya, 
Hi, 75. 175 rnaya, ii, 97. 125 yumyu, iii, 69. 53 athapyu, ii. 14, 
7885 ladyee, . Ls prechyn, 
5 labhyi, Vii. 23,160. Phe fixed number of syllable 
is responsible in small measure for part of these, especially in 
the ease of sthipyu (grhye ovens so frequently that we ean - 
seareely assign this as a cause). ‘The fact that no gerund in 
-tod is quotable from the roots tud and rug accounts for tudy 
and rugya respectively: the meter as regards these two is not a 
Aetermining factor. ‘The termination v—u¥ at the close of the 
posterior pda of a half-sloka is accountable for usy, ii. 52. 843 
ardya, i. 48. 11, vii. 8.19, vii. 23. 88; gumya, labhya, ‘Tho 
first vipuld is the cause of dpfyu at vii. 1. 11, for the second 
vipula (~v 2) is not as frequent after ¥--— as is uuu: see 
Hopkins, Epic, pp. 221, 235, 236, 448 (bottom), 449 (top), 450. 
Dréya, ati. 30. 19, i. 76. 22, vii. 88. 8, and prechya are in order 
to make the fifth syllable of a pathy’ pida as the prior pada of 
ahalf-sloka short. The remaining examples (usya, i. 27. 1, i, 
48. 9, ii, 15. 1, vit. 72. 19, tyaiya, yojya [By. yutod)) are not 
metri causa, 




















































* Grhya occurs so frequently in every book of the Ramayana that it is 
not worth while to cite every passage in which it occurs, even in the 
first three books, 
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In Mbb. the same phenomenon occurs; for examples, Holtz- 
mann, p. 40. BhP. has Arty at x. 32. 8. Whitney (.e.) cites 
a few examples from Manu, AGS., SvU. As -tud is not used 
in Maharistri Prakrit, and only occurs in the gerunds kaduce and 
gudua (=kytod and gated respectively) in Suurasent, Migadhi, 
and Dhakki Pkt., there is no need of citing instances where 
uncompounded verbs of these dialects have -ya for -ted. 
Examples where Prikrit dialects other than these show -yu for 
in wncompownded verbs are: AMg. usa (= *pusya), 
chindiya (= *chindya), jawiya ; IM, suniya ; IM. IS. gahiya 
wrhya); K. génhia. . 





















Gerunds with the negative prefs a. 
nini, vii. 1. 3%, gives the rule that verbs compounded with 
the negative prefix a take the gerund in -foa, Kielhorn (Skt. 
Gr, $513 b) merely states that « is permissible with either -tod 
or yt. He gives anitud and acoruyitod as instances where - 

is used; others may be given: adpyod (Ku8. i. 6, BhP. vi. 
5. 6, 11, 125 By. iv. 47. 7% v. 18. 88), aviditea (BHP. ix. 
18. 40), akrtoa (By. iv. 65. 80), abaddhvit (By. vi. 2.11), acin- 
tayitud (By. vi. 56. 12, vi. 100. 43); ahatod (By. iii. 23. 22)5 
adaréayitoa (By. vi. 65. 4). As examples where -ya is used 
he cites aviniya and aprabodhya ; but in any ease the verbal 
prefixes viz and pra- require the gerund in -ya: the only ease 
of a gerund which has the negative prefix «as well as a verbal 
prefix, but the suffix -tod instend of -ya, that I can cite for 
Sanskrit is aswhaprstva, By. iv. 67. 16, which is matched by 
Pali aeallakkhetva (Andersen, Pili Reader, p. 3, line 18). 
‘Whitney states that the negative prefix « (or an) does not cause 
the gerund to take the form in -ya, but cites acintya as an 
exception. His exception is found at By. vi. 58. 51; and to it 
I can add from my collections only adpéya (v. 7. 16) and agrhya 
(vi. 101. 85 
9988] Gerund in -ya (2). 

The comm. at ii. 39. 10 (By. ed. 1902) gives yojya as a 
variant to yuktod of the text: yuktwoa=yojayitod. yojyit iti 
ithe ‘pi evam eva. SI, reads yojya, As far as the meter is 
concerned any one of these three readings satisfies the require- 
ments, Unless yojyd is a misprint (and the Bombay oblong text 





























13 1, Michelson, [1904, 


does not help us in this matter, for it has yyjyeti, ete.), we have 
an extraordinary archaism, for in RY. the -« of -ya is long in 
two-thirds of the cases. ‘The prolongation is found in AY. but 
once, and that in a RY, passage (so Whitney). 








SECONDARY CONJUGATIONS. 
Intensive, 
LOLSH] Present ertivw participle with retained wusal. 


ALi, G0, BL jdjratun occurs instead of the regular 





Desiderative. 
10360] Future, 

‘The irregular didhakgyiimi i. 68.27. The comm, 
says dagdium icchimi Syan arsah, ‘The future rakgye, i. G1. 
19 (marked with an interrogation point in Whitney’s Root 
Book, though the comm. explicitly glosses it by raksigydmi), in 
place of raksigye,' is a precise analogy to didhaksyami instead 
of didhaksigyami. Accordingly it is somewhat doubtful 
whether jijnasydmax (Mbh.),. didhaksyiat (R.), and mionati~ 
ayant (GGS,), all of which Whituey declares to be presents 
with -sya- blunderingly for -w-,” are not to be regarded as 
futures with -xya- (throngh -s[f]aya-) in place of -sigye- 





is found at 














‘Causative. 
10420] Stem in -Apaye-. 

To Whitney's examples Avidapaya, jirapuya, and diksapaya 
Lean only add tenjapayati and Dhartedpayati (both at vi. 34. 9). 
It is unnecessary to give Pali and Prikrit examples, as this for- 
mation is a favorite in both. See Pischel, $$ 551-553. 


1043"£] Present middle participle: ~ana- for -manu-. 

Instandes of this are fairly numerous. Examples are: sodha- 
ini, 1.2. T; pravthaydnasya, ii 2, 83; cintaydna-, i. 8.2, 
Hi. G4. 58, Hi. 118. 88, ili, 55, 2, vii. 37%. 28; lodhayanam, iii, 
44, 53 vedayanas, vi. 67. 26. 





1050a) Sigmatie future, 


Examples of this are frequent. Without pretending to com- 
pleteness I cite: lepayisydnd, ii. 9. 49; karayiayasi, 3, 12. 755 








"Not in Whitney's Root-Book: it oceurs at BLP. 





22, 85. 
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sudtrayigyati, iv. 1. 08; Bhukgayisyati, ix. BT. 85 larighayis- 
iti, iv. G4, 185 darayigyami, iv. 6 . 2 
17, 22, vi. QL, 22, vi. 2.15 aadhayigyati, iv. 65. 345 
yitmi, iv. OY, 183 ampuyisyami, iv. 61. 22; dharayiayati, wv. 
G7. 865 dvanjayisydui, v. 62. 2; adipuyisydami, vi. 13. 1 
Aeobhayigye, vi. 21. As wadayigyioni, vi, UW. 43; said 
Sayigyati, vi, 2. 19; vartayigyasi, vi. 33, 80; dardyiaye, vi. 
G0. 695 bodhayigyuti, vi. 60. 70; tarpayiayami, vi. 60. 8 
scilayisyiini, vie 63. 423 yodhayisyimi, vi. 63. 43; patayi 
‘mi vie 63. 52; Kamayisyiond, vi. 63. 52; junayisyati, vi. 
LOL. 105 darsayigydmi, vii. 98. 6. 


comPouNDs. 
Form of prior member. 
































co stems. 

Although an - stem, as. prior member of a compound, regu- 
Jarly loses the nasal, wkyan- at ii, 32. 38 makes wkeiiya-, a trans- 
fer to the a- declension from the accusative wkytnan. 





ta tems, 

Areix makes avei- in the compound saptasaptireivareasus at 
v.45. Land in the compound areimali at v. 68. 40. ‘That is, 
carcix in these two instances is transferred to the #- declension, 

Case-forins us prior member of a compound. 

In the Veda all the oblique cases are so found (Whitney, Gr. 
$1250). The instances of nominatives thus occurring are con- 
fined to a few - stems and are plainly devoid of functional 
significance (ef. mata-pitrbiyam, -pitrox). Tn the epos, accord- 
ingly, the survivals of this phenomenon are confined wholly to 
compounds with an accusative: but some are of stereotyped 
character, and are no longer felt as compounds (such are 
patavinger, ihavngalona}. Tnstanees where the compounds are 
felt to be such are fairly numerous. Examples are: 
eardm, ii, 80. 9; sagarahganam, 











Stem-finals in composition, 
13168] cane stems. 

As the final member of a compound, rdjun often loses its -n5 
and so we find beside yuvardjanam (fi. 4. 16) yuvardjas (¥. GL. 


11), and beside surargjnas (ji. 74, 17) surardjas (ji, T4. 19). 
Furthermore, we have pratirdjdnas at i. 70. 28. : 





1a L. Michetwon, (1904, 


APPENDICES. 
Gender! 


In R. a few words are of a gender different from that which 
they show in Classical Sanskrit, ‘The following are worthy of 
mention: 





Masculine for feminine, 
TL Ue phalyunyiin is masculine, aw ix shown by udtare 
with it. 
40. 6 gatir is masculine unless exe (so Sle, By. 1873 and 
1888) be a misprint for es (the meter favors esd). 
Pavikhae is masculine at vi. 42. 16, as is shown by its termi- 
nation -iin. 









Masculine for neuter, 

Ati, 2.9 mithuna- is masculine as in Veda. This is shown” 
by carantam, which agrees with it. 

Aframupada- at i. 10. 15 is masculine as shown by its ter- 
mination -0, though at iii, 11, 47 it is nenter. 

At i, 45, 19 -aarpadiraiisé has a masculine pple, vamanto 
agreeing with it. ‘his isa sense-construction. P. has vamanty, 
4. 45. 20, corresponding to -anto, 

At i. 53. 19 futini bas a masculine adj. agreeing with it, 
namely, Uhfgitin. ‘This is a case of attraction caused by the 
mase. Auyiindn (which depends on Sutdni), in the next pida. 





Feminine for nenter. 
‘The comm., i. 2. 6, gives valkula asa variant to -lam of the 


text. 
Neuter for masculine. 


At vi. 10, 16 occurs surieypani. BR. mention the use of the 
word with this gender as found in the older language. 
Neuter for feminine (2). 
‘Hanumant says to Siti (v. 38. 8) ‘you can’t eross the ocean 
Decanse you're a woman,’ stritvdn na tease samarthasi 


sagorain vyativartitun, 
Here the comm, gives the variant: 


stri tua na tu samartha hi, 





+ See also Hopkins, Epic, p. 264, footnote. 
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and says that samarthani is for -tha, and quotes Tirtha to the 
effeot that the change of gender is archaie, Even with his 
reading we need resort to no such desperate shifting: jo 
atritoan na tu samarthare hi “womanhood (i, e. woraukind) 
is not able.” 








Breaches of common concord. 
‘These are not frequent. ‘The following are of sufficient 
interest to justify their insortion: 
Dual subject with plural verd, 
If, with Bohtlingk, we regard sc ati, 31, 4.as a finite verb, 
“ such a case is found here: 
éman na munifardita 
Kivikardu samupagation 
Girapaya munisretha 
Sasancei karavdve kim, 





If ava were found elsewhere in R., as it is in Mbh., we might 
be justified in emending sa in this instance to sva ; but the 
comm, takes smaa as a particle, and this seems wholly acceptable, 
‘and is supported somewhat by the variant of G. (at i. 34. 4), 
which has dmiu doau, 





Dual subject with singular verd. 


At vi.,48, 16 we have an undoubted case of this in the words 
raghavdu pratyapadyata, Tn the verse vi. 22. 6, which reads 





tasmin vikyste sahasa 

raghavena Surdsane 

rodasi sampaphileva 

parvatag ca cakampire, 
swe have perhaps rather to assume that rodast is felt and used as 
a singular, as it undoubtedly is at RY. viii. 70 (59). 5. 


Plural subject with singular verb, 
‘The diiambic rule is responsible for the following case: 
astadasa hi varsdini 
+ mama janmani ganyate, ii, #7. 11. 
Hopkins, Epic, p. 245, gives other interesting examples of this 
Kind, showing how grammar is subordinated to metrical exigen- 
cies. 


Recent Discussions of Totemism—By Professor Crawrorn 
HL ‘Tox, Harvard University 





ve heen and. still 
his Totea 


a hy 





‘Pure terms “totem” and “totem 
are used in several different. senses, Mr, Frazer 
iam speaks of clan totems, sex totems, and individual totems; 
and, though he observes that the second and third of these are. 
not really toten ines to employ the terms, and they 
have ever singe been employed. As the precise meaning of the 
word “totem” is not known, its employment is a matter of 
convention—we may use it as we will. But the things meant 
hy the three terms mentioned above differ one from another in 
some important respects. ‘The first term designates a clan 
organization, the third has no bearing on the communal clan 
life, and the second is too vague to be significant. Tt is desir 
able in the interest of clearness to have different na 
things so different, and, as the first of these 
the most important, it is better to restrict the terms “totem” 
\d totemism” to the clan organization, and to give other 
names to the other two sorts, and such is the tendeney in recent, 
Aiseussions, We may therefore reserve the designation * totein- 
ism” to indicate an exogamous organization in which a clan 3 
thinks itself allied by an intimate and sacred bond to a species 
of animal or plant or to some other natural object, every person : 
male o female of the clan being born into the clan, all the mem- 
bers of the clan refraining from eating of the totem object when 
this is edible, What is called the individual or personal totem is 
not inherited but is chosen by the man himself or by his parents, 
or friends, and asa rule is not transmissible, nor does it affect 
marriage relations; it resembles, then, the clan totem only in 
the single point of involving an intimate relation between men 
‘and a certain class of natural objects. We may-call it a tute- 
lary spirit. Of the so-called “ sex totemism ” we have very little 
information. Tt has been observed so far only in Australia, and 
there only in a few places, and appears to have no influence what- 
ever on the social life of the tribe. It resembles the others in 
that it is marked by a special relation between human beings 
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and classes of animals or plants, but otherwise it seems to be 
without sociological significance, and, without denying that it 
may prove to be important, it will here be ignored. Exogamy 
is commonly assumed as a characteristic of clan totemism; 
though it has not been proved to exist everywhere, yet it is s0 
generally found in communities in which totemism ina str 
sense exists that we are warfanted in regarding it provisionally 
as a characteristic of totemism, 

Further, it has lately been insisted that totemism must be 
kept apart from the general worship of animals and plants, of 
sh there are examples all over the world, ‘The sume remark, 
xf the cult of family gods, of the organization of secret 
societies, of the employment of oaths, ordeals, colors, and of 
the'observation of omens from the appearances of animals or 
plants, In all these eases there is a relation to an animal; but 
they do not present the peculiar social characteristics of clan 
totemism. It is possible that they may be found, in the last 
analysis, to be closely related to totemism, In the meantime it 
‘will conduce to clearness to keep them apart. 

‘Phe question of the line of descent in early communities 
requires fuller exanination than has yet been given it. In gen- 
ral in strictly totemic communities the descent is through the 
mother, and the practice of exogamy is held by many to be 
immediately connected with this rule of descent. But as the 
facts are not fully known, it will be better to treat every case 
‘by itself, to inquire im each case how descent is reckoned, and 
whether, if it be through the father, there are traces of its 
having been formerly through the mother. 

‘What seemed to be a revolutionary description of totemism 
was announced by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in their work on 
on The Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899). Of the 
‘Avunta tribe, which apparently had a totemic constitution, they 
stated that marriage was permitted within the totem clan, and 
that it was not only allowed but was in certain cases required 
that the clansmen should’ eat of their totem. This description, 
‘the correctness of which is indisputable, seemed to some writers 
to force us to a new definition of totemism, and to call for a 
re-examination of the whole subject. But a closer analysis of 
the facts, as given by Spencer and Gillen, has made it probable 
that the condition of things in the Arunta tribe is not primitive, 











1s CH. Toy, [r904, 


that we have in fact here not the original form of totemistie 
organization, but rather a development in which some of the 
early characteristics have been modified. ‘Though the clans are 
now endogamous, there are signs that they were formerly 
h they now eat the totem, there are hints 
is, we have appar. 











exogamous; thou 
‘that this was not always the custom. ‘Tha 
ently in this tribe am example of a px 
totemism. 

Another 1 dissolution must probably he 
recognized in the ease of he Kwakiutl tribes of Ih 
bia reported by Dr, Fran Boas.* In these tribes, he states, the 
clan is not held to be descended from the totem—to all ques: 
tions concerning the origin of a totem he obtained in answer 
only legends recounting how a mythieal ancestor had received 
the erest of the clan from an animal. Such erests are now: 
placed on the fronts of houses and on totem poles. ‘The legends, 
however, appear toinvolve belief in descent from a beast. ‘Thus 
‘the ancestor of the hear clan was transformed, by association 
with a bear, into the shape of that auimal, and a magical cere 
mony was necessary to restore his human form. Obviously the 
hear was the ancestor, ‘This story is quite of a piece with those 
that are told of the Arunta mythical ancestors, among whom 
changes from man to beastand from beast to man were frequent 
and facile: As to individual guardian spirits, these aro found 
alongside of the clan totem, and doubtless had a differont origin, 
Tt may be added that the “totem posts,” with their elaborate 
heraldic devices, though they do not absolutely involve descent 
from beasts, accord naturally with that hypothesis, and indeed 
receive from it their easiest explanation. It appears, then, that 
neither the Arunta conditions nor those of British Columbia 
call for a modification of the current definition of a totemic clan. 

‘The necessity of recognizing the process of dissolution has 
been brought out in recent works. Dissolution is a general 
social phenomenon, but it is only of late years that its import- 
tance in the study of totemism has been recognized. It has 
become apparent that in every case of an apparently totemistic 
cult it is necessary to inquire whether this represents the earliest 




































* Seo the criticisms in Foli-Lore, 11, 65 Mf. and L'Année Sociolog. 5, 
soft. 
*In U.S. Nat. Mus. Report, 1895, p. 828. 
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form or is a modification of early forms induced by social pro- 
gress. ‘There are hundreds of examples of animal cults in the 
world, exhibiting many slight differences in detail, some of 
them appearing to appronch very near totemism. ‘There may 
always be, of course, a question whether any incomplete form 
is preparatory to or consequent on the more developed forms 
this question can be answered only by a full examination of all 
‘the facts accessible. 

Recent writers have annonneed a good many theories of the 
origin of totemism. ‘The most of these may be included in two 
classes: those which dednce the institution from an individual 
custom, and those which refer it to an original clan usage. We 
may briefly mention the principal varieties under these heads. 

Proceeding from the sociological view that the family and 
the clan are founded by individuals, it is natural to suppose that 
such may be the origin of totemistic organizations, A totem 
clan is in fact simply a clan with a peculiar relation to some 
natural object; if we ean account for the origin of ‘clans in 
general, it will remain only to ask how such bodies came to 
Delieve that they had a peculiar connection with an animal or a 
plant. One view, which has been provisionally indorsed by Dr. 
E, B. ‘Tylor, is based ona Melanesian custom: a man announces 
‘that after death he will take the form of this or that animal or 
plant; his descendants will revere the object in question as the 
embodiment of the spirit of the ancestor, and thus the man 
becomes the founder of.a totemic family.' A similar theory is 
that which is suggested by Hill-Tout* from the eustom of cer- 
tain village communities in British Columbia, in which the indi 
vidual mark is said to pass into the clan mark; for some reason 
‘a man chooses an animal or planft for his special friend and 

_ device, and, if he is a prominent man, his example may be fol- 
Jowed and the totem clan arises. A somewhat different form of 
this individual theory is suggested by the well known enstom of 
many American Indian tribes, among whom the youth after 
fasting and watching sees in a vision the animal or other object 
which is to be his personal protector; and, as in the eases men- 
tioned above, it is assumed that any one who should found # 
family might hand down his protecting spirit to his deseendants 


























3 Jour. Anthr. Inst., 28. *Cited in Folk-Lore, 18, 868. 
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and become the founder of a totem clan,' A similar custom of 
choosing a protecting spirit rding to Hose and 
‘MeDongall, among the Sea Dyaks: the spirit appears in a 
Aream to a man, becomes his protector, anc the man’s deseend- 
ants may share in the henetits of this protection, and thus a 

A different line of development 
N.W, Thomas that the totem 
inated with the magical apparatus of certain 
rats consisting of parts of an animal—the an 
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rt Spencer, 
as is well kuown, referred the origin of totemism to an epithet 
or nickname given to a man as characteristic of his qui 
the name being generally that of an animal or plant; the man 
after his death, the supposition is, would be revered, and would 
be identified with the object whose name he bore, and so the 
animal ancestor would be conceived of. Finally under this 
head may be mentioned the earlier theory of J, B, Frazer that 
the totem object is the locns of the hidden soul. Frazer's very 
interesting collection of examples of the belief in hidden souls 
(in his Golden Bough) is well known, 
All these theories are, of course, mere hypotheses—no exar 
ple has yet been produced of the actual tise of a totem clan 
from such individual action, ‘There is doubtless much in 
savage life to suggest and support this hypothesis, and the fact 
that it has commended itself to so many observers entitles it to 
respectful consideration. Against it, however, a number of 
objections have been urged. Those who hold that uterine 
descent is the rule in early sécieties find herein a fatal objection 
to the theory. If a man is to founda clan, it must be by male 
descent; otherwise the clan would speedily be broken up into 
fragments by the presence of women of various groups, whose 
children belong to the group of the mother. ‘The rule of 
escent, as is remarked above, cannot be said to be perfectly 
well established; but the number of cases in which uterine 



































1 See, for example, Miss Alice Fletcher, in Proc. Amer, Assoc. for 
Adv, of Seience, $5, 10. 

* Journ, Anthr, Inst.. 81, 198. 

* Man, 1902, No. 85. 
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descent exists among low tribes is so great that man 
are disposed to consider it the prevailing rule. Leaving this 
point aside, there is another difficulty, of a serious character, 
in this hypothesis. Systems of tutelary spirits of ind 
are found, so far as we know, only in relatively advanced tribes, 
in such as are partly agricultural (as the Sea Dyaks), or such 
as have advanced beyond the hunting stage (as in Melanesia), 
or sich as possess the elements of civilization (as some of the 
North American tribes in the United States). In all such eases 
it betomes a question whether the individualistic system is not 
later and higher than the totemie constitution proper. Accord- 
ing to Miss Fletcher and others, the procedure of the young 
Indian, when he sets out in obedience to a dream or vision to 
find his protector, is marked by deep seriousness and a high 
degree of reflection, traits that are not found in the lowest 
stratum of life, Doubtless the influence of individual men has 
been great, But in historical times we fimd that the achieve- 
ment of individual leaders lies rather in the modification of 
existing forms and ideas than in the creation of new systems, 
and stich we should suppose to have been the case in the earlier 
period. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen remark that in the central 
‘Australian tribes the leaders, commonly old men, appear to have 
introduced reforms or modifications in customs from time to 
* time; but these have apparently not touched the essential prin- 
ciples of the tribal life. In the absence of definite information, 
therefore, the proposed theory of individual origination of 
totemism cannot be regarded ag satisfactory. All that we know 
of social history leads us to regard. customs and organizations 
as the slow growth of generations or centuries, beginning and 
developing we hardly know how, making themselves felt by 
faint suggestions and minute movements, and taking definite 
shape only after a great lapse of time. ‘This fact does not 
stand in opposition to the view, held by some, that the original 
community was a patriarchal family, consisting of aman with 
a wife, or several wives, and maintaining itself as a unity. 
Passing now from these theories of individual origin, we find 
among recent works suggestions of a different sort. It isa not 
‘unnatural view that totemism arises from the deliberate choice 
of a clan. Every group of early men, it may, be supposed, 
would naturally seck a powerful extra-human protector, and to 
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this end would turn to one of the objects that it had come to 
invest with power, and with which it felt itself to have some 
relation—ordinarily an animal or a plaut, Animals 

conceived of as being organized in cl 
ilar to those which existed among men. 
cuter into an allianee with the animal ¢ its name, 
would regard it with reverence, and when it was edible, would 
yefrain from using it as an article of food. When the clan 
with the animal clan, the totem, 
under the existing rule of exogamy, would attach itself to the 
totem group, ‘The totem, belonging to the human clan, would 
be inherited by every new-born child. ‘Thus we should have all 
the recognized characteristics of the totem clan. 

In this simple and attractive theory one feels that difficulty 
made by the supposition of deliberate choice. Customs, as is 
remarked above, are not invented, Tt is doubtful whether a 
single example can be found of 4 community’s deliberately 
choosing a god or a religion, and certainly such mode of pro- 
cedure is scarcely conceivable in the ease of very early people 
Further, the peettliar relation between man and the totem object 
is here supposed to be later than the formation of the clan, 
‘his is a point as to which no definite opinion can now be pro- 
nounced, but the probability is that the peculiar attitude of 
men toward the animals about them began with the earliest 
human life amd grew with human organization, All the laws 
that govern savage life—exogamy, uterine descent, kinship with 
animals—probably had their origin in conditions and feelings 
that belong to the very first stages of human existence. To 
this theory, further, the same objection may be urged that has 
been supposed to tell against the individualistic hypothesis, 
namely that, if uterine descent were the rule, the choice of a 
totem object by a clan would be impossible, Other clans would 
act in the same way and their women would carry their totems 
to neighboring tribes, and it would be impossible to maintain 
totemic unity in any given clan, ‘The objections to this hypoth- 
esis are strong enongh to make us look elsewhere for the expla- 
nation of totemism. 

‘Mr. Frazer’s earlier view has already been mentioned.’ 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s account of the Arunta tribe led him 
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T For a criticism of this view see Folk-Lore, 18, 859 ff. 
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to adopt another theory. ‘The function of the Aruuta tovem 
group, it seemed to him, is to procure food for the tribe. Every 
totem group performs magical ceremonies for the purpose of 
securing an abundant supply of its own totem object, animal or 
plant. To it is assigned the duty of bringing to the common 
store the produets of its hunting or gathering. Every clan has 
to introduce its own variety of food by a solemn ceremony of 
‘The kangaroo, for example, is forbidden food to the 
other clans of the tribe until the kangaroo clan, in the person 
of its elders, las first tasted the flesh of the animal; after this 
the flesh is free to the other clans but forbidden to the kangaroo 
clan, Thus every clan is of the nature of a magical society. 
By some means, Mr. Frazer supposes, a system of economic 
codperation was established, an admirable method for assuring 
a sufliciency of food to the tribe, Such a system might be 
‘economically effective, but it does not appear to explain totem- 
ism, It is found, as far as we know, only in this one small 
group of tribes, and indeed supposes a degree of reflection and 
eapacity of codperation that we should not expect among 
savages. Moreover, the Arunta system has traces of a process 
of disintegration, It seems more likely that the solemn tasting 
of the animal or plant by the principal clan is a development 
out of an earlier stage in which the clan refrained from eating 
of its totem object. The theory in question would not account 
satisfactorily for the sense of kinship between animal and man, 
and the belief that the clan is descended from an animal ances- 
tor, The beginning of totemism must be sought’ in a period 
when it was perfectly natural for men to regard themselves as 
the kinsmen of beasts, and when they regarded beasts as 
invested with some peculiar powers—when it was possible for 
‘men to regard animals as the creators of things and the founders 
of institutions. 

Mr. Frazer has combined his earlier theory with his later one 
by the suggestion that the soul hidden in an animal was trans- 
mitted from generation to generation and became as it were the 
soul of the clan. ‘The Arunta view is that birth is the result of, 
‘the entrance of the spirit of an ancestor into the body of a” 
woman; every child is thus the re-inearnation of an animal 
ancestor—a man of the kangaroo clan regards himself as iden 
tical with the kangaroo. ‘Thus the identity between clan and 
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animal would be established, and thus we might account for the 
partial prohibition of eating the cli totem, Yet it is not clear 
why stich identity between the clan and its totem should impose 
‘ow the human group the duty of securing its totem object as 
food for the tribe. ‘The theory of re-incarnation is found among 
other savage tribes; but it is a distinet thing from tote 
and must he regarded as one of the numerous conceptions held 
ly savages as to the relation betaveen animals and men, 

Tu Dr. Prazer’s later theory the assumption of 
ance between clans for economic purposes may he omitted while 
the evonomie feature is in other regards retained. Modem 
anthropologists are inclined to hold that the starting-point of 
social organization was the necessity of procuring food, ‘This 
jew Professor Haddon has taken as the basis of a theory of 
totemism.' Primitive man, he remarks, moved about in small 
groups or in a limited area, living mainly on one kind of food; 
and as, according to sivage ideas; food does not grow of itself 
Dut nature must be assisted by magic, each group would become 
a magical society, and would devote its magical ceremonies to 
the increase of its particular kind of food; it would thus have 
its own specialty in food-magic, and would be brought. into 
sympathetic relation with a particular group, or with several 
groups, of animals or plants; and the human group would nat- 
urally be named by outsiders from its animal or vegetable 
group, (Mr, Haddon holds, however, that the association of a 
group of men with a group of animals or plants is eatlier than 
the performance of magical ceremonies for increase of food.) 
‘The name being fixed, myths to account for its origin would 
spring up as a matter of course. Mr, Haddon thus supposes 
that the names come to the human groups from without; and 
he would assume that the sacredness of the totem arose entirely 
from long-established custom. In this way the fact might be 
accounted for that a group-name represents not what the clan 
eats but what it does not eat—that is, the conception of kinship 
with the totem would lead to a prohibition of eating it. Exog- 
amy, Mr. Haddon would doubtless hold, is a development 
independent of totemism, though arising in the same general 
period of society. 
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* See Proc. of Brit. Assoe., 1902, and Folk-Lore, 18, 998 £. 
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‘This hypothesis is stated by Professor Haddon only as a 
« guess”; in the nature of the case it has no definite historical 
basis, In connection with it may be mentioned Mr. Lang's 
guess.” Mr, Lang objects to Haddon’s theory merely that it 
is too narrow in that it derives the name from food alone. Ie 
himself would extend the area of origin—a name, he thinks, 
git be based on a fancied physical resemblanee to an animal, 
or on xome assumed trait of character visible in a particular 
species of animal—ennning, eruelty, cowardice, strength. ‘The 
names, he assumes, like Dr: Haddon, to have been given from 

thout—that is, they were in effect nicknames given by hos- 
tile clans, though the names need not have been derisive, He 
supports this view by citing from J. O. Dorsey a list of Siouan 
names, among which aro found “Breaker of Law,” “ Bad 
Nation,” “Eats No Geese,” “Smellers of Fish”; and with 
these he compares the French Wagons and certain parish sobri- 
nets in western England, such as Rogues,” “Stage,” *Bull- 
dogs,” “Bone Pickers,” “Cheese Eaters”; alongside of the 
‘Australian ‘witehetty-grubs” he finds that the natives of a ec 
tain English village, in which the potato grub abounds, are 
styled “tater-grubs.” (Mr. Marett reports similar sobriquets 
from the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, ouly the groups are 
friendly, and the nicknames are good-natured.) Mr. Lang holds 
that early men wandered about in small groups, every separate 
group, in accordance with Darwin's view, being patriarchal and 
polygamous, the young men, driven away by the jealousy of 
the patriarch, would bave to go abroad for wives, and the 
groups would be exogamous, but not totemistic. In the natural 
Intercourse between the various communities thus formed sobri- 
quets derived from various sources are imposed on the'groups 
by their neighbors and come to be generally accepted. Such 
exogamons local groups Mr. Lang calls “local animal-named 
groups”; these latter (from whatever cause) were heterogeneous 
“each one contained what later bécame different totem groups; 
to secure peaceful betyothals one local group made eoanubiam 
with its neighbor, and these two beeame phratries of a local 
tribe; the two phratries would at first. probably contain the 
same names, but as intertotemic marriage was not allowed, this 
arrangement of clans within the phratries was changed so that 
the same totem should not occur in both phratries. Assuming 
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that descent was reckoned through the mother, M 
the ground of the prohibition of intertotemie am 
fact of Kinships he, like Mr. Darwin, does not thi 
of female kinship too abstract for that stage of socie 
adds, however, that the phratry prohil 0 

of the old local sobriquet-group prohibition and 
prohibition isan “aspect of the pei 
which extends to m within the totem name as well as to 
the prohibition against killing and eating the totem animal.” 

‘These hypotheses, or guesses,” of Professor Haddon and 
Mr. Lang meet the requirements of the question in so far 
they refer the origin of totemisn to the aetion of groups, and 
as they detive the names from social conditions, But th 
hypothesis that the names are given from wit ikew a di 
culty, ‘There is no definite historical proof of such a method 
of naming, ‘The examples of nicknames cited from European 
and Indian societies are hardly relevant; the customs existi 
in an English country parish cannot be regarded as authority 
for very early times; and as to the Indian names, neither their 
meaning nor their origin is precisely known, In the list of clan 
names of North American tribes ( example, those given 
by Dr. Boas) there is no sign that totem clans think of their 
names as anything but native, We lack a full investigation of 
the meaning and origin of clan names; but in many eases they 
are derived from names of places, not infrequently they mean 
simply “people.” ‘The ease of the Eskimo is sometimes adduced, 
the term “Eskimo” being applied to these people by adjoining 
tribes; but the Eskimo know that their trae name is “Innuit,”” 
and the other, coming from without, they do not acknowledge. 
Ie is doubtless true that names are given to people by foreigners, 
Dut such foreign designations are not adopted by the people so 
named; possibly an example of adoption may be found here 
and there under peculiar cireustances, but such cases would not 
prove the rule. We eallyhe people of Holland “Dutch,” but 
‘that name has never been recognized by them. 

‘Mr. Haddon’s supposition that every clan is characterized by 
its connection with a particular sort of food, is, as Mr. Lang. 
‘observes, too narrow. It is not likely that a group would con- 
fine itself to a particular food; the fact appears to be that a 
clan eats everything within reach. ‘There would indeed be a 
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general difference of food between coast clans and interior 
clans; but such difference is not actually indicated in clan names, 
nor would it in any case account for the great mass of totem 
designations. Mr. Lang’s extension of the field supplies an 
origin for a greater number of names, Dut still leaves a consid- 
erable number not accounted for. 

‘These two theories, further, hardly explain satisfactorily the 
intimate relation that exists between a clan and its totem, ‘The 
supposition is that when a group became definitely associated 
with an animal or plant, myths would arise to account. for the 
fact, the totem animal would come to be thought of as ancestor 
and ereator, and would be regarded with reverence, But it 
does not seem likely that the profound totemistic feeling which 
actually exists could have its origin at so late a period of social 
aevelopment, and could be based on a relation or a name which 
swas imposed on the clan from without. We should naturally 
go back xather to the earliest conceivable period of human 
society, when kinship between men and other objects was a 
natural, or perhaps necessary, clement of human thought. It 
is in favor of this latter view that animal uames preponderate 
among totem designations, although even in hunting tribes the 
food is very largely vegetable. By this view also, a natural 
explanation is offered of totemie names taken from inedible 
things, such as heavenly bodies, natural forees, and inorganic 
things—sun, moon, wind, thunder; all these might be objects 
of reverence in early times, might be regarded as persons, and 
supposed to stand in near relation to the group. A religions 
clement would seem to be involved in the beginnings of totem- 
ism, While the economic and other sociological conditions are 
important, it would be a mistake to ignore that attitude of the 
savage toward nature which develops into religion, 

‘Phere are.other points in which Mx. Lang's theory appears 
not to be adequate. It accounts for early organization in phra- 
tries (a widely diffused system), but it does not explain wh 
when the connubium is established botween two phratries, 
phratry exogamy is obligatory and not merely permissible. It 
is observed by Mr. N. W. Thomas (in en, January, 1904) that 
Mr. Lang, in agreeing that the local animal-named group did not 
develop totemism, tacitly concedes that the animal name alone is, 
not adequate to produce the totemistic organization, 
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be mentioned theories that derive totemism from 
some sort of clau-mark. Professor F. Max Maller (im his 
Coutiib, to the Science uf Mythol., i. V8.) suggests that a 
totem was originally a tribal emblem, the figure of an animal 
or other object set up in front of a settlement as a sort of 
heraldie deviee—in time the object so represented would come 
to be leider and finally 
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fore as sicred—and thy tribe would abstain from using it as a 
cle of food, Apparently of a similar character ix th 








is stated in the article “Der Ursprang dex ‘Totem 
isms” (in Jichrh. f. Veryteich, Reehtawissenarhuft, 1902). 
Apart from the fiet that totemism is often found without the 
clan-mark, the defeet of such theories is that they do not satis 
actorily account for the intimate relation existing between the 
lan and the totem. This relation can hardly have heen based 
on the accidental choice of an animal or other objects as the 
emblem or mark of the clan, but mnst rest originally on a con- 
iship between human and other 
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vietion of the existence of ki 
groups of objects. 

This brief survey of theoriesof the origin of totemisin sug- 
gests a number af questions which ean only be mentioned here. 
Is exogamy prior to the totemistic organization? Ts thé adop- 
tion of a tutelary animal Inter than totemism? and does it rep- 
resent a higher conception of the relation between man and the 
powers about him? Is a process of evolution in totemism 
going on continually, involving disintegration or dissolution.or 
modification? What is the social and religious effect of the 
constant shifting of tribal organizations which is mid to be 
going on in America and elsewhere? Can we speak of a totem- 
istic cult? and is it true that a totemistie animal or plant has 
ever developed into a god ? 

‘These and other related questions yet await full examination. 
‘Take, for example, existing views of the origin of clan exogamy. , 
‘This has been explained as an extension of family feeling: a 
natural instinet, it is said, opposes the intermarriage of mem- 
bers of the same household, and, when the family grew into a 
clan, the same feeling of repugnance would keep apart the 





























"This article, to which my attention has recently been called, I have 
not yet been able to consult. 
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members of the clan, But this view credits early man with a 
delicacy of fecling that we have no right to assume, and, in 
point of fact; marital relations between members of the same 
family are found even in civilized communities (Egyptians, 
Tebrews), to say nothing of savage tribes. A modification of 
this theory represents the repugnance to interfamilial marriage 

ter-clan marvinge as ne to the dread felt by men of the 
sacred or magical infinences or qualities of women, Mr. Craw 
ley, who has presented this view (in his Mystic Dose) at 
great length and with great ability, supposes that the line of 
demarcation between the two sexes was first drawn by the 
difference of their industrial occupations; this difference kept 
them apart in actual life, so that each sex seemed strange to the 
other, and, as to the savage the strange is dangerous, women 
were esteemed by men a source of danger, and taboos were 
imposed on them; this feeling of antagonism naturally was 
directed especially against members of the sume family, and as 
men had to have wives, these had to be sought outside the 
family, and thus the rule of exogamy was gradually established. 
‘This theory is based on well-known facts, but it hardly accounts 
satisfactorily for exogamy. It has been urged (by Durkheim, 
Folk- Lore, 14, 423) that the antagonism between the sexes, as 
explained by Crawley, should be mutual; but it appears that it 
js chiefly the men who are afraid of the women, and it is by 
men that the taboos are imposed. This objection, however, 
does not seem important when it is remembered that the control 
of society, in the lowest strata known to us, is in the hands of 
men—the opinion of women is not formulated. A more serious 
objection lies in the doubt whether the cause assigned is sufi- 
cient to account for the fact. In savage societies the relations 
‘between the sexes, except where they are controlled by marriage- 
laws, are free to the point of license—there is no sign of mutual 
dread, nor do the customs and laws, as a rule, undertake to 
regulate inter-sexual relations except in the ease of marrige, 
While, therefore, Mr. Crawley’s elueidations of inter-sexual 
taboos are valuable, we must look elsewhere for the origin of 
the rule of exogamy. Mr. Lang’s view (given in Mar, Dec. 
1903) is stated above, with the objections which have been 
made to it, None of these explanations has proved generally 
acceptable, and the question must be regarded as still undecided. 
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The above survey shows sufficiently the divergencies of opin- 
ion among competent writers on the origin of totemism. When 
the known phenomenn are so diff 
ence can only be that data 
factory theory. ‘Th 























‘on the nature and genesis of primitive social groups, 2 po 
which we do not find unanimity among cither sociolo 
students of the history of religion, Is the phratry, for exam 





ple, earlier or Iter than the chin? advocates of both views 
are to be found, and the question cannot be said to he decided, 
Yet, until this point and others of a similar character are settled, 
we cannot hope to make progress in the investigation of tote 

ism, What is uecded, therefore, is a more thorough inquiry 
into the nature of early social organizations. The inquiry 
should take the form of collecting all accessible fuets, and 
setting forth the actual existing state of things. ‘There is, of 
course, no objection to hypothetical constructions of prehistor 
conditions; but such constructions must depend main 
present facts, and the first duty is to gather and arrange these 
facts. All human customs, so far ay we know, aré social and 
communal, Even where men wander about in small isolated 
groups (as is said to be the ease with the Faegians and a few 
other peoples), it is clear that the usages are not peculiar to the 
Aetached groups, but have the support and sanction of a larger 
community. ‘The social constitution of all known groups, large 
and small, bears the marks of hoary antiquity. ‘The widest 
possible comparison of phenomena is necessary in order tliat we 
may penetrate behind the vail that divides the present from 
the past. 

‘This study of early group-life is not the only thing necessary 
for the elucidation ‘of totemism—this latter presents a very 
ation. Tt is now generally 
recognized that totemism is only one form of a widely diffused 
cult of natural objects, which embraces many varieties. ‘These 
latter shade into one another in various details, some of them 
seeming to approach totemism, others standing at a great remove 
from it, ‘There is particularly the class of tutelary spirits or 
animals, referred to above; these are connected sometimes with 
the individual, sometimes with the family, sometimes with a 
larger group. ‘The kuown examples of all such cults and rela- 
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tions should be collected and arranged both according to dis- 
tinctness of relation between man and natural object, and accord- 
ing to geographical distribution. A particular point to be had 
in mind is the relation between totem animals and’ various 
animal gods that appear in later stages of society. 

Other points connected with totemism would present themn- 
selves in the course of such an investigation, ‘The sacramental 
eating of the totem animal has been made, as we know, the 
basis of lange theories of stcrifice. Many examples of solemn 
eating of an animal are found among low tribes, and it is desi 
able that all such instances should be brought together and 
‘compared with the more obvious cases of sacramental feasting. 
‘The nature of magic-societies and of secret societies in general 
must be investigated. Finally, especial attention should be 
paid to the phenomena connected with the dissolution or deca 
dence of totemism; it is sometimes in the struggle to maintain 
Jife and in the pangs of dissolution that we can diseover the 
essential nature of a custom or an institution, 

















Differences between Tuguloy and Bisayan—By Dy. Prann 
R. Brake, dolns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 








ces which are spoken in the 
nt are without doubt 
ee of perhaps the 
most ago, andl is spoken in 
the y of Manila, throughout middle Eazon, and on the 
coasts of Mindoro and some of the small ils south of 
Luzon, Bis . Uilie 
gayna, Samaro-Leytean, ete., fornis the language of the Bi 
Islands, and of the north and east coasts of Mindanao, and is 
spoken by more people than any other 

As is the case with all the languages of the Archipelago, 
these two idioms belong to the same family of speech, the 
Malayo-Polynesian, and the relation subsisting between them ix 
very close and intimate, ‘The two lmguages present the same 
general grammatical characterist i 
1) Roots are for the most part dissylabic, e.g. Tag. grand 
{do,? arilut ‘write,’ kdin ‘eat; Bis, hnhut ‘do,’ sulut ‘write, 
aon ‘eat. 

2) Derivation is aécomplished: 

( By means of various formative prefixes, infixes and suf- 
fixes, which are in a large number of eases identical in the two 
languages, ¢. g. active verbal prefixes may, nin, put, md, maki, 
magn, maki; active verbal prefix and infix wn; the eommon 
passive particles, prefixed /, and sutiixed an; the nominal pre- 
fixes, hu, pura, tugu ; the adjectivai prefix wu, ete. 

(0) By various forms of reduplication; a diminutive meaning 
is imparted to adjectives in both languages by reduplieating the 
root, ¢. g. Tag. maitimaitim ‘rather black,’ from imu-itin; 
‘black; Bis. 2a-itom-itom from macitom ; complete reduplica- 
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wyan wards varies greatly according to the 
spoken (cf. Encarnaeiin, Diccionario 

Preliminares 11), the 
seent marks, except in, 





¥ As the accentuation of 
place in which the language 
Bisaya-Espaftol, 8 ed,, Manila, 1885, Advertenci 
Bicayan words in this paper are given without 
certain dialectic forms, 
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tion of a noun often imparts the idea of ‘every,’ e. g. Tag. 
cduaoddaw' ‘every day? from ddine ‘day? Bis, adlanudt 
from adler, 

3) Inflection strictly speaking is confined to the pronouns. 

4) The verb has usually the passive form, the object of the 
action or some accessory cireumstance of the action being made 
the subjects e, g. the sentence ‘Cain killed Abel? would be ren~ 
dered by ‘Abel was killed by Cain,’ Tag. af Adel ay pinatidy ni 
Cain, "The active is employed only when the agent of the 
action is specially emphasized, or when the object of the action 
is something indefinite, e. g. ‘he killed a man, Tag, siydy 
pungmatiy nang tio? Tn other words the most important 
‘or most emphatic element in the sentence is made the subject, 
and the verb put in the form required by that subject. 

5) An extensive use is made of certain particles, Tag. -ng, nt 5 
Bis. -1g, njja to connect the parts of speech which modify each 
other, such as nouns and adjectives, adjectives and adverbs, verbs 
and adverbs, ete. se. g. ‘good man’ isin Tagalog mubiiti-ug two, 
in Bisayan, maayo-ng tao or maayo njiu tao; ‘larger, more 
lange’ is in Tagalog Milong malaki, in Bisayan labi-ng duko.* 

The two languages then are as closely related perhaps as 
Spanish and Italian or German and Dutch, but there are a num- 
ber of important differences between them, 

In the first place the two vocabularies, while possessing a 
large stock of common material, differ in many particulars, 
‘This is true not only in the case of presentive words, i. ¢. nowns, 




















"This dis used to represent the Tagalog, which is derived from inter- 
voculic d.and is, according to the Spanish granmarians, a sound 
between d andr. 

7 With this provalence of passive construction isto be contrasted the 
ruse of the pasive in Arabic. Here i the agont is expressed, the eon- 
struction mast be active, . §: Ausl® pasls JAS qutala gajtnu habita 
“Cain llled Abel.’ The passive form can be used only when the agent 
js anderstood, thus being a vavity of intransitive verb (et. my paper on 
the Internal Passive in Semitic, JAOS,, vol xx, p. AB}e. 8. GeeyH Jas 
anita "rrajul ‘the man was killed 

* Compare the use of the iedfet in modern Persian; “pure water" is 
not simnly Sly Tab pate, bat ly Tabs pa with a connective par- 


ticle ¢ between 4b ‘water’ and pak ‘pure.’ Cf. Salemann w, Shukovski, 
Persische Grammatik, Berlin, 1889, p. 80, §16. 
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adjectives, and verbs, where, especially in nouns, we find differ- 
ent words for the sume idea even in thé most closely related 
Jangnages and dialects," but also in that of symbolic words, i.e. 
pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and adverbial particles. 
In Tagalog the word for ‘shirt,’ which constitutes about one. 
costume, the gar- 








zed male Filipinos 

ment being worn with its taily or skirts hanging down-over the 

other half, the trousers, ix drido yin Bisayan it ix winines the 
ives good” and ‘had? are 






clog muri rand 
the ordinary verb ‘do, 
n mugebuhet. 

and to symbolic words, it is to be noted that the 
istrative pronons, and in the ease of the Cebnan dialect 
the interrogative pronouns, are different, ¢. g. ‘this? is in Taga- 
log yuri or ité, in Bisayan kiné or sini according to the dialect; 
‘who? is in Tagalog sino, in Cebuan Bisayan kina, ‘The con- 
junetion ‘and? is in Tagalog af, in Cebuan ug, in the Panayan 
and Hiligayna dialects Aug, probably a contraction of the two 
particles a and ug. 

‘The sounds employed by the two languages are practically the 
same, and cognate words are usually identical, A ‘Tagalog i, 
however, is frequently represented by a Bisayan m or 0, e. g. 
the word for ‘one? is in Tagalog ied, in Bisuyan uaa; ‘black? 
is in Tagalog maitin, in Bisayan sucitom ; ‘to hear? is in Taga- 
log dingig, in Bisayan dunjuyg; the passive particle Tagalog in 
appears in Bisayan as un or on. 

An original intervocalie / which is preserved in Bisayan is often 
lost in Tagalog, compare Tagalog din ‘road’ with Bisayan, 
Bikol, Pangasinan, Pampanga, Tokan, Tbanag, ete., dalan. 
Sometimes a secondary consonant is developed between the two 
vowels after the loss of the J, e. g. Tagalog Iiéhay ‘house,’ 
pow ‘ten’=Bisayan balay, polo. 

‘Morphological differences between the two languages, although 
not very numerous, are strongly marked. ‘The definite article 
and the demonstratives have in Tagalog three cases,  nomina- 
tive, genitive, and oblique, e. g. the article is declined ang, 
nang, sa; the demonstrative ‘this,’ itd, nits, dito : in Bisayan, 

‘Compare American ‘shoes’ with English ‘boots,’ ‘baggage’ with 


“Iuggage;’ ‘satchel’ with ‘bag,’ ‘shirt-waist’ with * wash-body,’ ete. 
* Of, Brandstetter, Tagalen und Madagassen, Luzern, 1902, p. 41, 
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these pronouns have in general only two eases, a nominative, and 
an oblique which includes all other eases, e, g. in Cebnan the 
article is declined any, aa, the demonstrative ‘this,’ kin’, niini. 
In Hiligayna, however, the article has three cases, nominative 
ang, genitive sang, oblique st. 

In Tagalog the personal pronoun Aitd is the dual of the first 
person meaning ‘we two; in Bisayan it is regularly the plural 
‘we? which incindes the person addressed, and which would be 
used for example when a Spaniard says ‘we Spaniards? in 
addressing his fellow-countrymen, but not if he used the same 
expression in speaking to Filipinos. In this ease another pro- 
noun, kumi, must be employed. In Cebuan kit means ‘yon? 
(anal) and kita, ‘you? (pl.). 

In Tagalog the tens, ‘twenty,’ ‘thirty,’ ‘forty,’ ete., are 
formed by inultiplication of ‘ten, péico, viz, ‘two tens,” 
“three tens,’ ete., &. g. dulumdang pireo, tatliug pit, ete. 
In Bisayan, although the above mode of formation is found, 
pspecially in Hiligayna, the tens are regularly made from the 
‘units by prefixing Aw and suffixing an, which is one of the most 
usnal ways of forming abstract nouns in Tagalog: e. g. 
Sowenty? is ka-lua-an from dua ‘two,’ and d interchanging 
as in Latin Jucruma and daeruma ‘tear, ‘thirty’ is ku-tlo-an 
from tolo ‘three,’ ete.? 

Jn Tagalog the future and present active of a verb with 
the prefixed monosyllabic particle mag, e. g. magludé ‘play? 
from the root Ja6, are made by reduplicating the first syllable 
of the root, m of the particle becoming 1 in the present, e- g- 
future maglalads, present ndglalads. Tn Bisayan, although 
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"Of Bragmann, Grundriss der Vergl. Gran. @. Indogerm. Sprachen, 
te Bearb., Bd. 1, Ite Halfte, $981, p. 583; Ite Bearb., $900, p. 2825 
Eng. ed. vol. i, § 869, p. 279. 

? With these abstract formations may be compared the Indo-European 
words for 100, Latin centum, Greek éearér, which stand for original 
dekmtom, an abstract derivative with suffix fo from dekp ‘ten’ mean- 
ing * ten-hood.’ C2. Bragmann, op. cit., Bd. 2, 2te Haltte, § 164, p. 404; 
§ 179, p. BL: Eng. ed. vol iii, $194, p. 2f.: § 179, p.42, Similarly the 
fens in Semitic are expressed by the plural of the units, plural and 
abstract ideas being closely connected. Cf. Zimmern, Vergl. Gram. a. 
‘Sem. Sprachen, Berlin, 1898, p. 182. 
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‘g kebandl-an ‘virtae? from band!, kaclakds-an ‘strength’ from 
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this formation occurs in the Hiligayna dialect, the most uw 
and characteristic mode of forming these tenses is by adding an 
after the particle muy, changing the m ton in the present, 
e.g. from may-binhat ‘do, make? are formed the future mayan 
duhat and present nugainhat, ‘This formation seems to have 
originated in roots with initial a, ax e.g. aed ‘spouse.’ ‘The 
verb made by combining this root with the yerbal particle aug 
has the sume tense stems in both languages, viz, Inf, megaswere, 
Pret. nugusurwn, But. mnyrseea tnd Pres 
double in future and present being due to the redup! 
of the first xyllable « of the root ase, In Bisayan, however, 
the first a was regarded ax belonging to the verbal p 

mga and nage being considered the particles of the futur 
present respectively. ‘Therefore from a root with initial con 
sovant like bu/iat ‘do make,” was formed the future maga-buhat, 
and the present nugusbnhat." 

Many classes of verbs in Bisayan, especially in the Cebuan 
dialect, have only two tense forms, there being no distinction, 
between infinitive and future, and between preterite and present 
respectively, ¢. g. the root lohod ‘kneel? combined with the 
particle min makes manclohud infinitive and future, and au- 
Tohod preterite and present. In Tagalog, on the other hand, 
four tonse stems are distinguished in all the verbal classes, 

‘The preterite passive of ‘Tagalog verbs is characterized by a 
particle ia which is infixed in roots or stems with con 
sonant, and prefixed to a root with initial vowel, e. g. g-in-aied 
from gdted ‘do, make,’ inddal from «yal ‘teach,’ In Bisayan, 
instead of this in, a profix gi or gin is regularly employed, e. g. 
from buhat * do, make? is formed the preterite, Cebnan gibuhat, 
Panayan and Wiligayna ginduhut, Forms with in (e. g. Dein- 
‘tuhat) like the Tagalog forms, however, also occur, especially in 
the Panayan and Hiligayna dialects. 




















nuguusa, the 
































* Similar instances of such a wrong division of words are English ‘am 
orange’ for ‘a norange* (Spanish naranja, ‘an adder’ for ‘a nadder’ 
(German Natter); cf. Giles, Manual of Compar. Philol., 2d ed., London, 
1001, p. 207f.: and the German suffix -keit, which was formed in the 
middie German period by the ‘clipping’ of the final Irsound of adjectives 
in-ec, eg. miltec-heit > miltekeit, -keit being then used to derive many 
words not ending in a i sound, e. g. bitter-teit; ef, Willmanns, Deutsche 
Grai., Strassburg, 1893-98, 2e, Abt., § 290. 
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In the domain of syntax the following are the most important 
differences. In Tagalog a cardinal numetal is regularly joined 
to the nown which it modifies by the connective particle o liga- 
ture -ng, na, ©. g. dalawd-ng téwo ‘two men,’ dpat na tibro 
‘four books,’ In Bisayan no ligature is employed in this ease, 
the noun instead taking the prefix ku which denotes ‘one, 
single, individual,’ ©. g. dulia kactao, uput ku-libro. ‘This con- 
struction of cardinal numeral adjective with a noun derived 
with the prefix Zu of individuality occurs also in Tagalog, e. g. 
isd ku-tdivo ‘one man,? dalraod kurpiitol ‘two pieces,” but it is 
far Jess common than the construction with the ligature. 

In Tagalog the ligature is regularly employed to join an 
infinitive to a governing verb ending in a vowel, or, when one 
or more wordls are inserted between governing verb and infin 
tive, to join the infinitive to the word directly preceding, e. & 
aké'y tingmakbi-ng wnatis Thastened to go,” maining 
kueny sonitlut ‘do you know how to write”, where the infini- 
tives umali¢ and sunuitat are joined to the preceding word by 
the ligature -xg. In Bisayan, as a usual thing, no ligature is 
used before a dependent infinitive in this ease, e g. kinsd’y 
nathagugma pumalit ea kabayo ‘who wants to buy the horse?’, 
brut. ka ba wninom bisan onsa ‘do you wish to drink any 
thing”, where no ligature is employed befpre the infinitives 
pumatit and wninom. 

In Tagalog the particle ay* is regularly used between subject 
and predicate when the subject precedes, e. g. aké ay (akd'y) 
sungmusitat ‘Lam writing.’ In Bisayan in this case, althongh 
xy may be used after a subject ending in a vowel, e. g. si Pedro’y 
‘maluluyon ‘Pedro is merciful,’ it is regularly omitted, e. g. 
ang iang balay dako ‘bis house is large,’ ako nagastat “Tam 
writing.’ ‘ 

‘The particle y is employed in Bisayan in some constructions 
‘where the ligature is used in Tagalog. In the latter language 
a definite noun following an interrogative pronoun is preceded 
either by thearticle any or the ligature-ng, e. g. and ang (and-ng) 
ginawa mo ‘what did you do? In Bisayan the article may be 
replaced, not by the ligature, but by the particle y, e. g. Cebuan 
onsa ba ang (onsa’y) gibuhat mo ‘what did you do? The 




















+ Probably of pronominal origin, ef. my paper on Analogies between 
Semitic and Tagdlog, JHU. Cire. No. 168, p. 68. 
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interrogative particle du is regularly employed in Cebuan in 
connection with an iiterrogative followed by the article, less 
frequently with y. In Tagalog also the equivalent particles 
haga ov kayd may be used in connection with an interroga- 
tive pronoun, e. g. cud bugd ung (and baging) ginawd mo. 
Bisayan y corresponds in its use to the Tagalog ligature also 
in the constructions which express the iieas of the possession 
and non-possession of something indefinite,’ Tn ‘Tagalog the 
for this purpose, in 
Bisayan, usually my, actors amd ala, wuld and wale being 
hegati ¢ other particles, ‘The thing possessed stands 
after the particle without article, ‘The possessor is in Tagalog 
always put in the nominative; in Bisayan it may stand in the 
nominative, or it may be expressed by a possessive adjective 
modifying the thing possessed or object of the particle, and 
joined to it by the ligature. ‘The ligature in Tagalog and the 
particle y in Bisayan are added, in most of these constructions, 
to the word that immediately precedes the object, which may 
consist of a single word or a word and its modifiers, e. g. 

















particles way and muld ave employ 




















Tagilog: may ail aks, , 
may akbong salapi§ 
ukiy watdeny salut y oy “5 
reatd akong alayi § ‘ThBYE no money. 


Thave money.” 





Bisayan: may dino akp (nom) ; ie 
sane nay tiko-ng (poss. adj) ino f 7 bAYE wine. 
duna’y amo-ny (poss. a3.) tiempo *we have time.? 
duna ba kamo (nom) *y tiempo ‘have you time 
rmula’y ild-ng (poss. aaj.) tiempo ‘they have no time.” 
mata kumo (nor.) *y tiempo “we have no time,” 








In Tagalog the indefinite character of the object of an action, 
as e.g. the words ‘some water’ in the sentence ‘take some 
water,’ is expressed by putting the verb in the active with its 
object preceded by the genitive of the definite article, which 
has here of course no definite meaning, but simply denotes the 
case, e. g. kumiha ka nang tibig. ‘Take the water’ (definite) 
would be expressed by the passive, viz. kinitha mo ang tabig. 
In Bisayan, what might be called an indefinite accusative par- 





4 Cf, my paper cited above, loc. eit. 
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ticle has been developed, which is used instead of the case form 
of the article before the indefinite object of an active verb, e.g. 
the above sentence ‘take some water’ would be rendered by 
Ieumuhe ka ug tubig ov kunuha ku sing tibig, ug being the 
indefinite particle in Cebuan, sing in the Panayan and Tili- 
gayna dialeets. 

‘his indefinite particle is also employed before the indirect 
object of a passive verb, e. g. ibuhat mo ako ug (sing) kape 
‘make me some coffee (lit. let me be made for by thee with 
respect to coffee),’ where Tagalog uses the definite article, e, g. 
ibili mo ang bata nang kinin “uy the boy some food (lit. et the 
‘boy be bought for by thee with respect to food);’ and also 
before an adverb which stands after the verb it’modifies, ¢. g. 
‘nakapamolong ba kumi ug maayo ‘io we speak well, siya 
nagasulat ug (sing) maayo ‘he writes well,’ where. Tagalog 
employs the genitive of the definite article or the ligature, e. g. 
hampasin mo siyd nang matakds “beat him soundly,’ itdy gawe- 
‘in inybong mubiisay ‘Ao this well?’ 

In the Hiligayna dialect the particle sing is often employed 
before the indefinite object of the negatives wala, wa ‘have not, 
there is not,’ instead of y (of. above), e. g. teala na sing 
Bato sa bukid § there are no stones on the mountain,’ wala Kani 
sing lumay ‘we have no rice;’ where in Tagalog the ligature is 
‘employed, viz, wald-ng baté sa bunddk, rata kami-ng pélay. 

‘The two principal languages of the Philippine Islands, there- 
fore, while perhaps more closely related than any other two of 
the important languages of the Archipelago, present a number 
of differences i voeabulary, phonology, morphology, and syntax. 
‘The difference in vocabulary is found not only in the case of 
presentive, but also in that of symbolic words; phonetic changes 
are few; morphological differences concern chiefly the verb, but 
also oceur in the pronouns and numerals, In the syntax we 
find the differences principally in the use of various particles, 
especially the ligature and the particle ay, y, and in the expres- 
sion of the indefinite object of an action, In general, the Hili- 
gayna and Panayan dialects show more resemblance to Tagalog 
‘that does the Cebuan. 

















me Minor Languages of Luzon—By 1st Lientenant Wire 
tam E,W. MacKistay, Ist Cavalry, U. S.A. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 








ere to more than a sketeh of 





Tris not contemplate 
some of the minor lant a mention of 
others, ‘The field ix $0 extensive that ‘cle could well he 
Aevoted to exch of the ized non-Tagilog tongues, and 
another to the dialeets of the uncivilized tribes of the north, 

‘The first language to which attention is invited is the Hocano. 
Spoken by the most industrious, reliable and promising race in 
the Philippines, as far as the lower classes are concerned, it 
bears in its structure aud vocabulary, even to its intonation and 
accent, the hallmark of the people who speak it, It is the only 
language of the Philippines which has been earried beyond its 
original, habitat within historic times, and bids fair to supph 
Pangasinan, its neighbor to the south, as it has already dis 
placed Ibanag in parts of the provinees'of Cagayiin and Isabela, 
‘This spreading has all been due to the working classes, known 
as the ‘ tao” class to Americans and in Tlocano as * cailian,” 
or tribute-payers, in contradistinetion to the Spanish-speaking, 
indolent upper class, who eall themselves the “babacnang” 
(nobility), and who are known to Americans as the ‘princi 
palia,” and less politely as the ‘shoe-hombres.” Of the work- 
ing classes, nearly one thousand have enlisted in the Philippine 
Sconts, which organization is a part of the United States Army, 
and several hundred more have been enrolled in the Constab- 
ulary or Military Police of the Archipelago. The Tocanos 
make good, steady, reliable soldiers, and like all the natives of 
the Islands are clean, obedient, and brave when properly led. 
Some few of the wild tribes adjoining the Tlocanos on the east 
have also been enlisted and mixed with Tocanos, ‘These soldiers 
are mainly serving in the Tagilog region, and compose thirteen 
companies, numbered from the 12th to the 24th. Their officers. 
are Americans, except It. Patajo, Ilocano. ‘There are five Tlo- 
cano provineial governors, while in the two mountain provinces, 
where the Tlocanos form the town population and the Igorrotes 
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the country people, American governors have been chosen. 
Ontlaw bands are unknown in the Tocano region, and if the 
common people are let alone by upper class agitators, who live 
by their wits, there will be no serious disturbances reported 
from the Iocan provinees. ‘The history of the recent outbreak 
“at Vigan, due to Tagilog intrigue, represented by Artemio 
Ricarte, confirms this assertion, 

Philologically, the Tocano tongue seems nearest to Pangasinin, 
which in its turn is closely allied to Pampango, adjoining it on 
the south, It has also a certain affinity with Ibanag, spoken on 
the Rio Grande de Cagaysn, known anciently as the Banag. 
‘There isa much greater resemblance between these four Jan- 
guages than any has with ‘Tagilog, although Pampango has 
Dorrowed many words from its more vigorous southern neigh- 
bor. As with all the Philippine tongues, “e” and ‘i,” and 
‘0 and ‘n” are almost interchangeable in Tlocano, although 
«1 and “0” seem to be preferred, ‘The native consonants 
are: b, d, hard g, hard ¢, 1, m,n, p,% 8, t, a (ww), and con- 
sonant y, together with the peculiar guttural-nasal ng. II does 
not exist in trae Hocano words. Other sounds, such as ch, f, 
h, and y, have been taken from Spanish, and now the school- 
children are struggling with the sounds, dificult to them, of 
short e, the two sounds of th, sh, and others which they 
encounter in the English now being taught. ° 

A striking characteristic of Hocano is the prevalence of ¢ and 
a, and the absence of the euphonie system of ties with ng, 
which makes Tagilog so harmonious. Some expressions will 
show this clearly: “Good morning,” loc. “Naimbag a aldao;” 
‘Pag. ‘Magandang arao.” ‘Whatis your name,” Iloc, “Asin 
tinagan mo?” Tag. “Sino ang pangalan mo?” Bicol, “Si 
isay an maran mo?” “Asin” is used only for persons; for 
animals and things “ania” is used: e. g., ‘ania ti nagan ti 
asom”: “what do you call the dog 2” 

Tlocano has received little or no study from philologists of 
note, Isabelo de los Reyes, an Ilocano, did some good work 
upon the language prior to 1896, but since that time has devoted. 
his attention to political agitation. For some time he published 
‘a paper in Manila called ‘*El Tlocano.” There is practically no 
literature exeept a few romances of the class banished from 
Enuropean literature by Don Quijote, and some lives of saints 
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published by the Augustine friars, ‘This order was in ch: 
of the Tucano provinces from 1575 to 1898, and the two cur- 
rent grammars of the lagnage are by members of that ordei 
A small English-Hocano vocabulary was published for the use 
of the schools by Wm. Edmonds of Laoag, Mocos Norte, in, 
1902, and it is understood that he is now working upon an Eng- 
lish-Hocano grammar and dictionary. i 
‘Phe Nocano-speaking population eamot be far from 400,000. 
OF these, twenty-five thousind may he able to understand a 
little Spanish, and a couple of thousand of the younger ones a 
little English. ‘This however, is so little, that. the upper Span- 
ish-speaking aristocracy, numbering possibly 5000 in all, have 
‘the lower classes practically at their merey, especially in regu- 
and the American 














lating the communication between the 
rulers. ‘The result can be imagined. 

‘The Nlocano region embraces the provinces of Ilocos Norte, 
Tlocos Sur, and Union, Tlocano is the town language in Abra, 
Lepanto-Bontoc and Benguet, a large part of Pangasinin and 
Zambales, and parts of Cagayan and Isabela, ‘The two latter 
regions are separated from the other by the mountain tribes of 
the extreme north of Luzon,. known as aApayaos, Adangs, 
‘Tinguianes, Guinaanes, and Igorrotes. 

‘The language of many of these mountain tribes, especially 
that of the Adangs, Apayaos and Tinguianes, seems to differ 
little from Tlocano, 

So little has ever been written about these tongues from actual 
observation that much discussion would be unprofitable, if not 
misleading. ‘These tribes include perhaps from fifty to seventy- 
five thousand’ inhabitants, but the new census may give better 
statisties to work upon. The Guinaanes and some of the Igor 
rotes are wild and ferocious, but a tribe allied in language to 
the former, the Tinguianes, has settled in Abra and is quite 
pacific, ‘The tribe numbers about 10,000, and it is the impres- 
sion of those who have seen both, that they are closely related 
to the Apayaos of Ilocos Norte. Many Tinguian words are the 
same as those in Ilocano, and even the manner of forming the 
verbal tenses is the same. These observations upon the Tin- 
guianes are at first hand. 

Thanag, meaning the dwellers upon the Banag, is quite closely 
related to Tocano, but differs from all other civilized tongues of 
Luzon in possessing both f and v. “Fulan” is “moon,” con- 
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trasting with ‘“bulan” in the other languages of the group and 
Bicol, and with “bouan” in Tagilog. ‘Vagni” is “brother” 
(or sister), being quite different from Tag. ‘eapatid,” Toe. 
“eabsat,” and Bicol tugan.” “Good morning” is “mapia n“a 
_ wmma” and singular to say, “mapia” is good” in the Magui 

danao-Moro of Mindanao. No such form oceurs in the lan- 
guages betweeri, It anay be that this word was leaned from a 
Moro baud which was sent to Cagayfin many years ago, and has 
retitrned to the south sinee the American occupation.‘ HTonse” 
is “balay,” practically the same as the corresponding word in 
‘Pangasinin, Toeano, Pampango and mountain Bicol. ‘The low- 
land Bicols use the word “harong.” The Tag. is “bahay.” 
«Danum” is water in all the Northern dialects, “tibig” in 
‘Tag., Bicol, and Bisay. This shortens to “ig” in Mindanao 
Moro, and changes to “iyer” in Malay. But in Malagasy it is 
“yanu,” and itis “wai” in various Polynesian dialects. “Egg” 
i “ilue” in Tag, ; in Toc, and Bis., ‘itlog;” in Pamp. ‘ibon;” 
in Bicol “sugoc.” “Thon” is “bird” in Tag., and a fowl is 
«mamue” everywhere in Luzon.‘ Manue” is a bird in Malay, 
while a fowl is “ayam.” This is the Bicol word for dog, while 
among the Tinguianes the term means any household animal 
tied under the house. 

+ ‘There are two Cagayfin companies, the 26th and 26th. The 
race numbers over 100,000. 

‘Pangasinin is spoken only in a part of that province and 
Zambales. It is constantly losing ground before the more vig- 
‘orous Hocano, No companies of this race are reernited for the 
service. Natives of other races claim that this tongue-is the 
most difficult to speak in the Archipelago. It abounds in words 
terminating in “a.” ‘There may be 200,000 of this race. 

‘Pampango is spoken in the province of Pampanga and part 
of Tarlac, It is distinguished by the substitution of ‘u” 
whore Tag. has ‘¢0.” ‘The Macabebes, who have a settlement of 
some 20,000 in Pampanga, speak this language, with a eurious 
Japanese intonation, and some Japanese words. ‘Thus, ‘Nan 
nu?” “wlint is it?” is utterly unlike the Tag. “Ano? and is 
Tike the Nagasaki dialeot, in which this phrase is “Nan no?” 
clearly different from Tokio “Nan dieu ka?” This is undoubt- 
edly due to the settlement of Japanese Christians between 1650 
and 1700 in Pampanga, still shown in the oblique Macabebe eye. 
Tt would be hard to distinguish a Macabebe and a Japanese 
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company, if Aressed alike. This is a personal observation at 
first hand, : 

‘The Ist to 11th Companies of Seonts are Maeabebes, and 
have done gallant service, ‘The men are dashing, brave and 
clean, and will follow their officers anywhere. All the officers 
are Americans, 
wucilog, spoken ‘hy nearly a million and a tal people in 
Manila and the eight provineos adjacent thereto, ax well as in 
several islands and parts of provinees, differs inuch from the 
other languages of Luzon, and seems in many ways to be 
allied to oloano Moro that to any other tongue of the Philip- 
pines. Tt is more euphonie, and has changed primitive «x 
to “1” inm es, probably on account of the large admix- 
ture of Chinese blood for the last five or six centuries, For 
example, the word “daraga,” which means a girl in several 
dialects, is “‘dalaga” in Tag. Similarly, the Arabie word 
“surat,” meaning a writing in the Philippines, has been changed 
to ‘sulat,” in Ta 

Only three Tagalog companies have been en 
known instability of the race preventing the ai 
large number. ‘These three companies, how 
carefully selected, and have done well. 

‘The Bicol tongue, which is spoken by over 300,000 people in- 
the three southern provinces of Tawon, Ambos Camarines, 
Albay, and Sorsogon, is but the most northern dialect of Bisa- 
yan, ‘The people were known in ancient times as the Tbalones, 
and now take their names from the tiver Bicol. ‘They are a 
quiet, peaceful people as a rule, and have two companies in the 
Scouts. There are two well defined dialects; that spoken in 
the lowland districts, and that spoken in the hill country around 
Mt, Isarog, Mt. Iriga, Mt. Buhi, and the great volcano of 
Mayon, Only one sentence will be here given of Bicol. ‘ Good 
morning” is “ marabay na aldao,” and it will be seen at a glance 
that it is the same as the Bisayan “ma-ayon adiao.” ‘Two Span- 
ish grammars exist of Bicol, and the writer has almost com- 
pleted an English-Bicol vocabulary and phrase book. 

Bisayan’ will not be touched upon in this article, nor the many. 
‘dialects of Mindanao and Jolé. 
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 Bisayan is officially spelled Visayan in the government service in 
the Philippines, after the Spanish custom. The natives pronounce the 
initial ag a b, 





On Sanskrit, t= Avestan d.—By Professor A.V. Wanrtaxs 
Taoxsox, Columbia University, New York City. 





‘Tum interchange of a d-sound with an sound, thongh not gen- 
erally common, is a well-known phonetic phenomenon; ¢. g. Lat. 
Inernua for older dacruma, Gk. Béxpv, O. Bret. duer, ef. Brag- 
mann, Compur. Gram, i, $369, Tu the Indian dialects the 
alternation between Z and Sanskrit “/ (cerebral) is quite frequent, 
although that between and d (dental) is less common; see 
Wackermagel, AMtiniisehe Grammatik $194 a, b, and Gray, 
Indo-Iranian Phonology $$ 22a, 2684, Tn the Tranian family 
the interchange of dental and liquid consonants is rare, owing 
to the relative infrequence of Lsounds, except in Afghan, where 
the phenomenon is not unusual; see Geiger, Grnndr 
Philol. i. 2. pp. 208, 209 $§3, 4, and Gray, op. 
‘Purning from parallel words within the single families, Indian 
and Iranian, and drawing comparisons between the two groups 
with regard to words containing d or /, we may deduce two or 
three lexical equations. 

One of these instances of J=d is Skt. kiola ‘helmet’=Av. 
wruo8a, OP. -eanda, NP. «od, wd, noticed by Wackernagel, 
Altind. Gram, $194». Another is Skt. lipi ‘writing, inserip- 
tion’=OP. dipi (op. cit.). ‘The third, so far as I know, is a new 
example, for I do not recall its having been previously drawn. 
‘This instance is Skt. [ama ‘tail’=Av. dame, Tthink we may 
confidently equate the wérds dana, Zamu lexicographically and 
for the Iranian dialectic equivalents, NP. dum, dumb, Atgh. 
Jam, otc., refer to Geiger in his Grundriss, i. 2. p. 208 § 2 p- 
210 § 8; Salemann, 1. p. 266 $29; Horn, Np. Etymol- 
“ogie $573; but differently Bartholomae, Studien ii, 101. 

















Notes of a Jonrney to Persia, I-—Lotters to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, from A.V. Wanatans Jacnsox, Professor 
in Columbia University, New York City. 








The Caucasus and Old Legends. 
‘Tue Caveases, March 5, 1908.—Kaxly this morning we 
reached Viadikavkax, and T have been travelling all the fore- 
noon beneath the shadow of the frosty Cancasus, which stands 
out like a giant barrier against the cloudy sky and is sharply 
set off by the white plain of snow beneath. Winter here is 
still in foree, but the mountains wear a snowy coat at Vladi- 
Kavkas almost all the year round. Looking at their frowning 
heights as we coast along, I can not but think of the old myth 
of Prometheus ‘which arises vividly before my imagination, and 
I fancy T can picture the desolate vulture-peak where the Titan 
benefactor of mankind was doomed to suffer in galling fetters 
‘the torment imposed by Zeus. ‘The entire region looks bleak 
and barren enough just now, and the lonely atmosphere about 
it is singularly impressive. 

Here and there on the plain are large flocks of sheep huddled 
together in the open spaces of the snow. ‘The rushing streams 
from the mountains with their hurrying sweep recall to my mind 
the story of Colchis and the Golden Fleece, for I learned en 
route that tradition still tells how the shepherds of by-gone 
days were wont ofttimes to find grains of gold clinging to the 
new-shorn fleece when they lifted it from the stream, where 
they had laid it to be washed, because the mountain torrent 
had left a golden deposit clinging to the wooly strands, ‘The 
legend, therefore, of the rich reward of the precious metal 
seems not to be quite forgotten. 


























2. The Fire-Temple at Balu. 

Baxv, March 6, 1903.—I reached Baku on the Caspian Sea 
Thursday, March 6, and in passing through en route for Tifl 
I made inguiry regarding the old-time Atash-kadah, or Fire- 
Temple, at Surakhany near by. On this spot. the faithful 
Guebers since ages past have paid homage to the eternal naphtha 
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flame that springs from the earth, The place is a goal of 
hallowed pilgrimage likewise for those in India who hold fire in 
special reverence. Only a year ago 2 pilgrim band of Parsis 
from Hindustan visited the venerated spot. ‘The walls in fact 
ave covered with dedicatory tablets left at varios times and 
inseribed by different hands. ‘The temple is one of the sights 
for those who may chance to come to Baku, but so far as I 
ould find out it is no longer hallowed by auy special religious 
association, which seems a loss from the standpoint of Zoroas- 
trian tradition; but I hope to gather more on this subject when 
T return to Baku, and I look forward to taking some photographs 
of the old shrine and its surroundings, besides those which I 
have purchased. 

Postscript, June 13.—On retuming to Bakn I spent half a 
day at Surakhany, and was able to complete my notes and take 
a number of pictures of the temple. ‘The sacred precinct is 
enclosed by four rather high walls, in the midst of which the 
fire-shrine stands, It is a square building of brick, stone, and 
mortar, about twenty feet high, and with sides of like dimen 
sions (the sides actually measure in meters 6.28%6.40). Facing 
‘the points of the compass there are four arched doors or en- 
trances, each approaclied by four steps. Evidences are visible of 
pipes once used to conduct the oil to the center of the sanctuary. 
Near the top of the shrine, on the outer side facing the east, I 
noticed an insoription in the Nagari character, probably written 
in Marathi, but it was too high and the light at the time so 
unfavorable that I could not get a good photograph of it. 
Besides this I counted on the walls that enclose the precinet 
thirteen other inscriptions. ‘They were generally written on 
tablets sunk into the plaster over the doors opening into the 

© galls or cloistered chambers around the precinct, ‘The import 
Jofthe inscriptions so far as I could make them out was an 
‘ascription of praise to Fire, Almost all were Indian, and 
‘agnaye namah (observe n) was of frequent oceurrence. Only 
one of the fecords was in the Arabic script and this contained 
Gtaé, the common Persian word for fire. One of the number 
seemed quite obliterated and illegible. In addition to the total 
number of fourteen within the walls, there was still another 
inscription of like character written on the ontside of the 
‘enclosing wall: 
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Jn former times the temple and precinct were in charge of 
pious ministrants, whose duty it was to guard the sered flame. 
The last of these devotees di of years ago and the 
shrine is no longer a center of religious worship. In the march 
has become the head of the Russian petroleum 
ese hallowed grounds now form part of the premises 

ing up-tocdate oil ‘Phe holy flame, x0 
long cherished, has heen ex hed, lest it should cause an 
explosion of the adjoining petroleum wells. 
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8. ‘The Yertats, or so-called Devil-Worshippers, around Tits, 
‘Porrts, Mareh 7, 1903.—0n arti 
immediately by the interesting combination of Orient ani Oe 
dent. ‘The old, town, with its manifold and curious types of 
life, seems like a meeting ground of Kast and West. ‘The 
sheep-coated dweller of the Caneasts crowds against the Arn 
nian, Georgian, Persian, or Kurd, or moves side by side wi 
the European, till one is bewildered by the ever-changing sea 
of faces. Tite Caucasian Museum, with its rare collection of 
material relating to the Caueastts, shows the loving and scholarly 
care of its director, Dr. Gustay Radde, and well repays a 
student’s careful visit, : 

In Tiflis, moreover, it has been my pleasant privilege to meet 
the Rey. John Larsen, who is in charge of the local Swedish 
mission, “From Mr. Larsen T was able to gather some partien- 
lars regarding that interesting sect, the Yezidis, or so-called 
‘Devil-Worshippers,’ a people to whose history Ihad already 
given some attention in connection with my studies of Zoroaster 
and the religion of ancient Persia. I mention the memoranda 
that I made, merely in the hope that other writers may be 
encouraged to add more to the material which is already acces- 
sible in print regarding the representatives of this curious relig- 
fous persuasion. As Mr. Larsen told me, so far as relates 
to the religious beliefs of the Yezidis his information rests in a 
large measure on what he had learned indirectly regarding 
them, and it must be taken as such; but his knowledge of their 
manners and customs is based directly upon the acquaintance 
which he and his wife have had with these people in connection 
with the missionary work at Tiflis and the vicinity, 





ing at ‘Tiflis one is struck 
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In the Caneasus region, so far as my informant had heard, 
the number of Yeridis may be as many as twelve or fifteen 
thousand, In the district about Tiflis alone there are several 
Tiundred of these people. It is largely their custom to dwell in 
the districts lying outside the towns. ‘The same I believe is 
true of Erivin and of the territory generally here adjacent, 

‘As to oveupation, the Yeridis around Tiflis are ehiefly engaged 
in menial work, ‘Their principal employments to perform seayen- 
ger jobs and dendgery tasks for the most part, and they go clad 
in the meanest rags. The stories that were told me regarding 
their functions reminded me in some respects of the ‘sweeper 
class? of Indias but recent Russian munieipal ordinanees have led 
to their duties being taken in part by others, so that their ocet- 
pations have varied considerably within the last year, In the 

vision of work in the family the husband as a rule works in 
the town during the day, while the wife carries on the agricul- 
tural duties and other charges connected with the household 
economy at home in the outlying districts. ‘To this home in the 
suburbs the man returns at night, Despite their impoverished 
appearance a number of Yezidis are said to possess quite a little 
money, aud in this vicinity at least they apparently lead con- 
tented lives, for their wants seem certainly to be very meagre 

‘As to their religion, I am more or less acquainted with the 
accounts given by Layard, Menant, Spiro, and others; but these 
Thave not at hand of course at the moment, nor have I as yet 
had access to some of the recent articles on the Yexidis, e. g. 
Anastase in Al-Muchrig, and notes by Crowfoot, Giamal, and 
others, in current numbers of English, Italian and French 
journals, For this reason my notes on the subject are praeti- 
cally only memoranda or comments, which other scholars may 
supplement, correct, adopt, or reject, according to civeumstances, 

T have already implied that my interest in the Yezidis is 
chiefly due to associating them in a distant way with certain 
phases of the old Iranian religion, It is generally recognized 
‘and acknowledged that some old reminiscences of the common 
Tranian faith, or possibly of the .ancient pre-Zoroastrian creed, 
may have lingered down to present times among them, in spite of 
‘all the outside influences of Mohanimedanism and of other 
religious doctrines. One point, for example, which was told 
‘me, struck me as being old Iranian, ‘The Yezidts ate shocked if 
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~ one spits upon the earth, because they interpret this as an insult 
to the devil, But, in my opinion rather, there must lie at the 
Dasis of this abhorrence the well-known Zoroastrian presetiption, 
so familiar from the time of Terodotus and Xenophon onward, 
forbidding the earth in any way to be def ; 

Passing over the familiar material about Malik Taus, I record 
‘one or two points which my informant had received from a 
christianized Mohammedan on the subject of Yertdt beliefs, 
‘They are tw be taken for what they are worth, ‘The devil, as a 
fallen angel, is stated to have repented and to have done pe 
ance for seven thousand years, and his tears of repentance filled 
seven vessels which will be used at the Day of Judgment to 
quench the fire of the seven hells! God's graciows bounty 
accordingly saw fit to pardon the sinner and restored him to 
heaven, but the angels were inclined to look askance at their 
re-instated brother. Whereupon God bade ther not to venture 
to scom the devil, if he himself had thought right to pardon 
the. penitent misereant, Accordingly, as is well known, the 
Yeridis allow no derogatory allusion to the devil and if the 
name of Sheitin be mentioned in their presence they shr 
with horror at thé word. All those who have read Layard’s 
account of the Yexiats will recall his personal experience in thi 
matter. Ihave often thought that some similar but very dis- 
tant idea may possibly lic hidden beneath the propi 
sacrifice which Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, performed accord- 
ing to Herodotus (7. 114) and others. Is it indirectly possible 
that the dadva-yusnu or *devil-worshippers? in the Avesta may 
have had somewhat kindred notions; and that the Yezidts may 
show some surviving traces of the devil-worship in Mazandaran 
which Zoroaster anathematized so bitterly. 

It is not necessary here to add that, owing to the residence of 
the Yeridis among the Mahommedans, if for no other reason, 
the sect naturally has much directly in common with Islam. I 
have incidentally mentioned the Yezidis in the Iranian Grundriss, 
4i, 696, for example, in connection with the various religious 
movements that came more clearly into evidence in Persia as in 
part the outcome of the Mohammedan conquest. Among the 
‘Yeridis, as an instance, circumcision is known to be practised, 
but uot regularly, and as to sacramental rites, Mohammedan 
priests may’ officiate, at Yezidi weddings and even at their 
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funerals, Polygamy is apparently not forbidden, but owing to 
the poverty of the people it is not commonly practised. ‘The 
‘Yeuidis drink wine, yet not in exeess, according to the informa- 
tion I was able to gain, Much more information, however, 
could be given no doubt on such points, and with authority, by 
the Rey. Mr. MeDowell, an American missionary, who has 
made special researches, I learn, among these people, From 
him my kind informant had heard that the Yezidis are also 
understood to believe in a father primeval, who lived before 
Adam and did not fall in sin. If this be so, and I have no 
books at hand to look further into the matter, the Zoroastrian 
stuilent will at once recognize a far-off reminiscence of Avestan 
Gaya-meretan who lived prior to Mashya and Mashyoi, the 
Iranian Adam and Eve, 

Several incidental points were likewise gathered indirectly 
from information of Swedish Indy, a friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Larsen, who ad spent some time among the Yeridis and had 
written a short account of her experiences. One point is worth 
noting; it is the recognition of a sort of ascetic order of women, 
fukiriah, in the Yexidt community, corresponding evidently to 
the general idea fukirs among men, Curious, but interesting, 
seemed the statement from the same source, that the Yextdis 
otfer one sheep every year to Christ and thirty to the devil ! 
‘The statements regarding a book of divine revelation, ET- 
Yeluah, and its interpretation by Sheikh Adi (c. A. D. 1200) 
aré known elsewhere and accordingly are not repeated. Tt is 
my hope further to continue my inquiries and studies regarding 
this sect, especially with respeot to the Iranian side of their 
beliefs, which all who have studied the subject have recognized 
in a general way. 

















4. Avestan Observations in Azarbaijon, 
Tours, Tavrts, Urvata, March 14-25, 1903.—The journey 
by wagon and on horseback through northern Azarbaijan has 
given an excellent opportunity to study a part of the country 
which must have been the Avestan Airyana Vagjab, or Brin 
‘Vaj. This was the country where Zoroaster arose, according to 
the view now more generally accepted, On the way Ihave had 
the Vendidad constantly before my mind, for the sightsand scenes 
Keep recalling it. Omitting some of the special observations 
Vou. xxv. “ 
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ich I have made in the region, and I hope to publish them 
Tater, I shall call attention to two or three incidental matters, 

The cold has been intense. With frozen ears and face and 
suffering from exposure and partial snow blindness, I ean under- 
stand why the Avesta regarded the winter in Airyana Vazjah 
as ‘the work of demons? (Va. x. 2 zyqmdu dubviediton 
created to mar this region which otherwise would be a paradise, 
Tn Airyana Vasjah according to the Vendidad (x. 3) there were 
‘ten months winter and two months summer?’—daw anaBen 
indiuhis zapout dou hamina. 1 could sympathize also with the 
sufferings of Xenophon’s soldiers in the snows among the 
Carduehi, yonder on the other side of the Kurdistan mountains. 
One wild ride en route to Urumia I shall not forget, In the 
mountains near GachT I had to abandon the wagon in drifts 
nearly as high as our heads. Night was falling and the storm 
was raging. ‘There was nothing to do but to take to the horses? 
backs. ‘The guide, who had secured me some extra animals, 
ominously asked where our rifles were. [The awful murder of 
my friend, Rey. Benjamin W. Labaree‘and his servant, which 
has since been perpetrated in this very region, makes the risk of 
the journey still more real. ‘The Avesta alludes to such bandits 
and assassins in Zoroaster’s time—tayn, luzoha, gala.) For 
hours we plowed forward through the snow, as best we could, 
and amid darkness and blinding sleet, until shelter and safety at 
last were found in the plain. Winter seemed truly the creation 
of Aira Mainyu, 

On the journey around Take Urumia, known to Zoroaster 
as Cudéista, I made special observations of the country and 
people, the cattle, sheep, dogs, and birds, so far as they would 
illustrate the Avesta, ‘The details of these observations, to- 
gether with my notes on the Ash Mounds around the City of 
‘Urumia, will be published in my Persia Past and Present. 1 
shall add, however, some remarks here regarding the dogs, who 
o not enjoy among the Mohammedans the esteem they did 
among the ancient Zoroastrians. 

‘The dogs are large, resembling the mastiff in size, wolfish in 
appearance, tawny in color asa rule, and frightfully savage in 
temper. [Imay add now that the dogs in Northern Tran were 
larger and more ferocious than those in the south, for I took 
note of them from the Caspian almost to the Persian Gulf and 
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from Yerd to Bokhara and Samarkand.) In the town of Uru- 
mia, s0 often associated with Zordaster’s name, I saw a good 
specimen of the ‘white dog with yellow ears—spiinom spastom 
2airi-yaotom—which the Vendidad (Va. 8, 16 ete.) enjoins as 
one of the two dogs to be used in the say-did ceremony of 
exorcising the spirit of death. ‘The other, ‘a yellow dog with 
four eyes’ —spavom aniritem euBructaginam—that is, with two 
spots above the eyes, I did not so specifically seo, although 
tawny-colored dogs are common enough. ‘The spots over the 
eyes are apparently less common, which may account for the 
value of such dogs in rites of exorcism, and it may be of inter- 
est to add that Europeans informed me that the German dachs- 
hund loses the tan spots over its eyes after a generation or two 
in Persia, 








5. The Rogion where Zoroaster probably made his First Convert. 


Mraxpoas, March 31, 1903.—My endeavor to determine the 
position of places connected with scenes in Zoroaster’s life has 
not been perhaps without result, I mention one such identifica- 
tion that seems to me plausible. It is a localization of the 
probable place where Zoroaster made his first convert, his own 
cousin, named Mai8yd-méwha in the Avesta, or Metyd-mah 
in Pahlavi, We know from tradition that Zoroaster passed 
much of the earlier part of his life in the region of Lake Uru- 
mia (Av. Cazdista). ‘From times of antiquity the southern 
shores of this lake have been covered by great tracts of reeds. 
‘The map to-day shows a ‘Forest of Reeds? some sixty miles 
in extent on the south. The Pablavi writings of Zit-sparam 
(2. 88), in alluding to the incident of the conversion, locates the 
scene ‘in the forest of ready hollows, where is the haunt of 
the wild-boar species,’ as cited and discussed in my Zoroaster 
the Prophet, p. 64, but not then identified; see also West in 
SBE, xlvii, 155. The high road which leads around the lake 
and towards ancient Ragha (now Rai) near Teheran, where 
Zoroaster’s mother is said to have been born, passes along the 
edge of what I believe to be this very forest of reeds. I trav- 
celled over it by caravan. Near the village of Khor Khorah, 
between Mabmadyar and Miandoab, the region abounds in hol- 
lows and reeds and I saw immense masses of the slender stalks, 
some of them fifteen or twenty feet high, out from the ‘ forest.” 
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In the region also ‘the swine of the wild-boar species? abounds, 
and the animals are hunted by the natives for sport. ‘They are 
not eaten, however, by the Mohammedans, to whom the flesh of 
the hog is forbidden by the Ko ns, who 
us scruples in the matter and derive actual 
All the surroandings of the place 
oruaster’s life throngh tradi- 
tional literature, the Avesta, Zit-sparam selections, the Zar- 
ks, to make us fairly certain that 
the Pahlavi passige refers, 
cise spot. Tt serves also as 
ng of Zoroaster's mission 
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at least the region to w 
even if we cannot identify the 
jother link to connect the be 
with northwestern Iran, 











6. Among the Zoroastrians of Vera. 
‘Yuxp, May 11.—I have had to omit notes from Hamadan, 
Kermanshah, Behistun [for the latter see now vol. xxiv. 77-95], 
Isfahan, Persepolis and Shiraz, but I now send a brief memor- 
andum regarding my stay among the Zoroastrians at Yexd. 
‘There have been opportunities for conferences with them regard 
ing their beliefs, religious observances, traditions, eustoms and 
the like. Ihave had the privilege of visiting their chief fire- 
temple to hear the ritual and have learned something of their 
home life. ‘The results of their experiences will appear in my 
Persia Dust and Present when it is published. Meanwhile T 
‘must simply eall attention to the pronunciation of Avestan by 
the priests at Yezd. One point particularly struck me; they do 
not employ spirants, x, 8, 8, 7, as we generally presume; but use 
stops or rather aspirates, Zh, pl, dh, yi, ete., a8 I shall explain 
hereafter. ‘The plans for the remainder of my journey will 
carry me to Teheran, the Caspian, Merv, Bokhara, and Samar- 
kand. 
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Some Folk-Stories of Rimdis the Last of the Sages—By 
Miss Luora ©. @. Gemve, Satara, India, 





‘Tux most picturesque figure in Marathi folklore is that of 
Shivaji, the great military chief who broke the power of the 
Moguls and gave the Hindus back their independence. 

Next to him, snd enshrined more deeply in the popular affee- 
tion, stands Ramdas, Shivaji’s Gara or spiritual instructor. 
‘The king was a foreigner, often despotie—thongh that is a sinall 
matter to a Hindu—frequently as terrible to his friends as to 
his foes, But Ramdis was one of themselves, the ideal holy 
man, the poet whose verses are still treasured, the founder of a 
popular religion, the gentle sage who went abont doing good, 
‘and whose ready wit and keen sense of humor confounded his 
foes and endeared him to all with whom he eame in contact. 

‘The facts of his life are heavily encrusted with legend, the 
wild legend in which the Hindu mind revels; but some trath 
can be gathered in tiny seraps. 

‘He was born in a small village near Atit, about eleven miles 
south of Sitira, a Brahman of the Deshista caste, the younger 
of two sons. In his childhood, so great was his love for the 
‘god Rima that he refused to go to school, much to his father’s 
disgust, and spent his whole time collecting sacred pebbles and 
worshipping them. At six or eight years of age the ceremony of 
investiture with the sacred muiija was performed, and he was 
‘very happy to become a Brahmacarin, or adult unmarried ascetic; 
‘and unmarried he resolved to remain all his life. That he was now 
permitted to recite the holy texts gave him great pleasure; and 
‘though he had no Guru, he tried his best to keep all the forms 
as he had read them or seen them explained in the religious 
‘books. When he was nine or ten years old, his father decided. 
that it was time for him to marry, and selected the girl and 
fixed the date for the coremony. Rimdiis had said little about 
his resolve not to marry, and what little he said his father did. 
not heed, So the boy allowed the preparations to go om, even 
to the point where the shawl is dropped between the “high 
‘contracting parties,” and the priest begins to say the irrevoca- 
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Ble words. But just as the priest opened his mouth Rim 
Aescended from the marriage throne, told his father he would 
not marry, and leaving the house made his way to the jungle. 
Here, ina cave on the side of the hill Sajanagara, near Parali, 
about four miles from Sitira, he dwelt and worshipped “with 
heart and soul,” performing the Sindhya ceremonies according 
to all the prescribed rites. At the end of twelve years Rima 
appeared to him and endowed him with miraeulons pow 
After that he took up his residence in the village of Parali 
and in the great temple at that place are still to he scen his 
stick, his drinkiug-eup, and his conch. Iere Shivaji heard of 
him, went to visit him, and was so pleased that he made him 
his Guru, ‘henceforth the king did nothing, great or small, 
public or private, without consulting this sage. Ramdas had 
many disciples, of whom Kalyina was the chief; and together 
‘they traveled and revived the Hindu religion all over India as 
far north as Benares, introdueing the worship of Miréti, a 
popular god, not so hedged about with ceremonies as are most 
of the other Hindu divinities. 

‘Many aneedotes, most of them of miraculous character, have 
crystallized about the name of Rim 

It is said that one day when Ramdis was at Parali, Shivaji 
‘wished to see him. No sooner had the thought taken shape in 
the ‘king’s mind than Ramdis stood before him in Satira Fort, 
‘The king was amazed, but as he was fond of him and an honest 
and true disciple he made bold to ask how he had come there in 
so short a time, Rimdiis answered that he should see; and he 
forthwith placed one foot on Satira Fort and the other on the 
fort at Parali four miles distant, Shivaji began to be afraid 
when he saw this, and the sage resumed his riatural form. 
‘Theneeforth the king regarded him more highly than ever 
before. 

‘There was another sage who had miraculous power, but he 
was very proud. Ramdis decided that something should be 
one to lessen his pride. So one day he took a buffalo and 
killed it before all the people. Everyone was horrified, and 
they sent word to Shivaji and to the other sage. Meanwhile 
Rimdis had the flesh cut up and put into baskets and carried 
into the cook-room; and when the king appeared, he asked what 
hehad come for. Shivaji said nothing, but the rival sage answered 
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that it was not proper for a Brahman to kill a buffalo. Ram 
asked, where was any buffalo killed ? The sage replied that its 
flesh was in the cook-room. Riimdfis told him that if that were 
so, to bring it out. ‘The sage went to get it, bit strange to 
say, all the baskets were filled with dishes! ‘Then the sage-fell 
at the feet of Rimdis and begged him to pardon him; but 
Ramdis replied that it was only to remove his pride that he had 
done this. 

Ramdis was kind to all and made no distinetion between 
Brahmans, Mohammedans, ete. One day a Mohammedan 
emperor invited him to meet him in one of the forts. As soon 
as they wore inside, the emperor had all the doors locked and 
asked the sage how he could get out. In these old forts on the 
hill-tops, there are small holes at the edge through which those 
within could fire down on the enemy below. Ramdis replied 
that he could go out throngh one of these holes. ‘The emperor 
id not believe him and told him to go. Whereupon the sage 
made his body smaller in diameter than a bullet, and passed 
through quite easily. ‘The emperor was greatly amazed, and 
from that day began to love and reverence him, 

‘The disciples of Ramaas were very honest and just, and 
greatly devoted to him. One of the disciples used to give the 
sage wida, first chewing the leaf to make it soft, so that he 
could eat it easily. Ramdas by his miraculous power knew this, 
‘ut because the man was a good disciple, he ate the wida that 
he brought him. One day a gentleman told Ramais all about 
. The latter told the man to tell the disciple to send the 
instrument by which he reduced the wida to pulp. When the 
disciple heard this he took a sword, and cutting off his own head, 
handed it to the man. At this the gentleman began to be 
afraid, but he was obliged to carry the head to the sage. ‘When 
he told Rimdis, the latter replied that the disciple would do 
anything for him, so he loved him and ate the rida ; but he 
‘was afraid the disciple would die without his head. So he took 
the head and put it on again, and it was as good as ever: but 
he did not set it quite straight, and the disciple ever after had 
his head twisted a little to one side. 

Kalyana was the first and chief disciple of Rimdis. One day, 
in order to put the latter to the tést, Rimdis did a miracle, 
He called together all his disciples and showed them a great 
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swelling on his thigh from which he was suffering much pain, 
and he told them that if any of them would suck the matter 
from it he wonld recover, but otherwise he would die, All 
professed great sympathy, but as he ealled on them one by one 
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hecame chief of the disciples. 

At another time, to put Shivaji to the test, F 
king that he was very sick, but that if he would bring 
milk, from a tigress he would recover. ‘The king resolved to 
bring the milk or die in the attempt. So he started out and 
came to a thick jungle and entered it and began to search for a 
cave. Presently he found one with a big tigress inside. She 
was very fierce and terrible, and as he approached her she made 
at him. But strong in his resolution, he was not afmid, but 
went boldly up to her and began milking her. ‘This enraged 
her still more, and she tried to eat him, but he persevered and 
filled his pot with the milk. ‘Then he started to go home; but 
as he looked back he saw, not the tigress, but the sage! So the 
king fell at his feet rejoicing, and thenceforth Ramdas regarded 
him as one of his most devoted disciples. 

[The Deshista Brahmans mentioned in this article are those of 
‘the Deccan from Ahmadnugger to Sitiira, in contradistinction 
to the Konkon Brabmans of the coast. . Mirdti, as Miss Grieve 
carefully writes the word, to give the promunciation, is Sk. 
Maruti, in the epic a late epithet of Hanuman, but now the 
usual name of this deity in the mouth of the common people. 
‘The statement that the worship of Hanurhan was introduced 
by Ramdas is interesting as a legend. Historically it may be 
doubted whether it was even revived; perhaps it was extended 
or emphasized by the stint, ‘The rida is the betel, Sk. visika. 
—Ep.] 
























A Bibliography of the Plays of Bhavabhitti and of Kegue- 
misra—By Mowtaomery Scuvyier, Jr., United States 
Embassy, St. Petersburg. 





Ty volunes x3 
101) of the 


(1901, ‘pp. 287-248), and xxiii (1902, pp. 
TAOS. I published a bibliography of the drama 
and in the Verhandlungen des XIIT, Inter 
nationaten Orientalisten-Kongresses (Sektion ii a, pp. 33-37) a 
bibliography of the plays of Tarsadeva. ‘The present article 
is designed to continue the compilation of a “ Bibliography of 
the Sanskrit Drama,” which is to appear as Volume IIT of the 
Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series. Bhavabhiti wrote 
three plays, the Malufimddhara and two dramas or dramatic 
epics on the life of Rima, the Muhdviracarita and the Tuara- 
rdmacarita, while Krgyamtsra is known by his ouly work, the 
interesting Prabodhacandrodaya or Rise of the Moon of 
Intelleet,” a play resembling the early mystery plays of media 
val Europe." 











MALATIMADHAVA. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
A. English. 
1. Malati and Madhava or the Stolen Marriage, translated from 
Sanskrit by H. H. Wilson. 
(Im his “Theatre of the Hindus,” vol. ii.) 
B. French, 
“Malati et Madhava, Drame traduit du sansorit et du prakeit 
par G:Strehly, préeédé @une préface par A. Bergaigne. 
Paris, 1885, 12°, pp. 12-++274. 
(Bibl. Orient, Elzéver. xii.) 





"Here, as in the three articles mentioned above, the translations are, 
arranged according to the language in which they are written, and’ 
‘under each heading chronological sequence is followed. In transorib- 
ing titles Ihave usually followed the spelling of the original. Works 
of general criticism dealing only ineidontally with the plays are not 
noted here. Nor have manuscripts been included, although T expect to 
include them in the forthcoming Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama. 
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©. German. 
Malatimadhava, cin indisches drama von Bhavabhuti. Zum 
ersten Male und metrisch aus dem Origival ins Deutsche 
tbersctzt von Ludwig Fritze, 
Leipzig, 1883, 82°, pp. 126. 


D. Duteh, 


Malati en Madh Hen Indische drama yetaald en verkort 
door P. A. 8. yan Limburg Broww 
(In Tijdspiegel, 1871, i, 418.) 





B. Bengali. 
-Malatee Mndhaba, a comedy of Bhavabhootee. ‘Translated 
into Bengalee from the original Sanskrit, by Kali Prusno 
Sing. 
Caleutta, 1859, 





F. Marathi, 
Malatimadhava, ‘Translated into Marathi by K. 8. Rajvade 
and revised by Chiplonkar. 
Bombay, 1861, 8°, pp. 152. 


‘TEXT EDITIONS. 

1. Malatimidhava; a drama in ten acts; with a commentary of 
the Prakrit passages. 

Caleutta, 1830, 8°, pp. 175. 

2. Malatimadhavae fabulae actus I. cum variis lectionibus 
edidit C. Lassen. 

Bonnae, 1832, 4°, pp. 48. 

3, Milatimidhava, with a translation of the Prakrit passages 
edited by Kailasa Chandra Dutt. 

Caleutta, 1866, 8°, pp. 148. 

4, Milatimadhava with the commentary of Jagaddhara, edited 
with notes, critical and explanatory, by Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar. 

Bombay, 1876, 8°, pp. 899+76. Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, No. xv. 
5, Milatimadhava, edited with a commentary by Jibananda 
Vidyasigara, 
Caleutta, 1876, 8°, pp. 185. 
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6. Milatimidhava with the commentary of Tripuraisuri called 
Bhavapradipaka, in Telugu, 
Madras, 1883, 8°, pp. 128. 
7, Malatimadhava, Satika, Part I. 
Calentta, 1886, 8°, pp. 60. 
8. Milatimidhava, With the commentary of Jagaddhara, 
+ Edited with an interpretation of the Prakrit passages by 
Bhuvanachandra Vasika, 
Calentia, 1886, 8°, pp. 317. 
9. Milatimidhava, with the commentary of ‘Tripurari and 
Jagaddhara, edited by M. R. Telang. 
Bombay, 1892, 8°, pp. 402. 





MAHAVIRACARITA. 
‘TRANSLATIONS, 
A. English. 
Mabiviracarita, The Adventures of the Great Hero Rama, 
‘An Indian Drama in seven acts, ‘Translated into English 
Prose from the Sanskrit by John Pickford, M.A. 
London, 1871, 8°, pp. xvi4+-172. 
London, 1892 reprinted, 12°, pp. 20-+172. 


TEXT EDITIONS. 


1, Mahiviracarita, Edited by Francis Henry ‘Trithen, 
London, 1848, 4°, pp. iv-+147. 
2. Maha Vira Charita, a drama in seven acts. Edited by Tara- 
natha Tarkavachaspati with occasional glosses. 
Caleutta, 1857, 8°, pp. ii+120. 
3, Maha Vira Charita, Edited with notes by Jibinanda Vidya- 
sigara, 
Calentta, 1873, 8°, pp. 142. 
4, Maha Vira Charita, Edited by Anundoram Borooah, with 
a Sanskrit commentary and a Sanskrit-Fnglish glossary. 
Calontta, London. 1877, 8°, pp. xiii++-310. 
5. Maha Vira Charita, edited with various readings and notes 
in Sanskrit by Sridhara Ganesa Jyotishi. 
Poona, 1887, 8°, pp. 135429. 
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6. Maha Vita Charita, with the commentary of Viraraghava 
edited by 'T. R. Ratnam Aiyar, 8. Rahgachariar, and K. 

P. Parab. 
Bombay, 1892, 8°, pp. 2 








0. 


ORITICAL WORK. 





aviracarita, analysed in Wilson, “Theatre of the Hindus,” 
vol. i 





UTTARARAMACARITA, 
TRANSLATIONS. 
A. Boglish. 
1, Uttara Rama Charita. ‘Translated by If, 11. Wilson, 
In his “Theatre of the Hindus,” vol. i. 
. Uttara Rama Charita, a literal translation from the original 
Sanskrit by Hiranmaya Mukhopadhyaya, 
Caleutta, 1871, 8°, pp. 84. 
3. Uttara Rama Charita, ‘Translated into English by C. TL. 
‘Tawney. 
1° edition, Calentta, 1871, 8°, pp. Sl: 
2 edition. Caleutta, 1874, 8°, pp. 101. 
4. Uttararima Charita, An English ‘Translation by K. K. 
Bhattacharyya. 
Caleutta, 1891, 8°, pp. 142. 
5. Uttara Rama Charita, edited with a Sanskrit commentary 
by B.S. Ghate. Together with an English translation 
and notes, a vocabulary and introduction by V. 8. Pat- 
vardhan, 
Nagpur, 1895, 8°, pp. 336. . 














B. French. 
Le Dénouement de Phistoire de Rama, Outtara Rama Charita 
@rame de Bhavabhouti, traduit avec .une introduction 
sur la vie et les oeuvres de ce poete par F. Neve. 
Bruxelles, Paris, 1880, 8°. 


©. Binal. 


Uttar Ram Charita, by L. Sita Ram: 
Allahabad, 1899, 8°, pp. 96. 
(In “ Our Ancient Theatre,” No. 2, by Sita Rama.) 
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‘TEXT EDITIONS. _ 


1. Uttara Rama Charita, or continuation of the history of 
Rama, with a commentary explanatory of the Prakrit 
passages. 

Caleutta, 1881, 8°, pp. 132. 

2. Uttara Rama Charita, Edited at the request of [and with a 
preface by] E. B. Cowell, by Premachandra Tarkabagisa. 
With a short commentary. 

Calentta, 1862, 8°, pp. 181. 

3. Uttara Rama Charita, edited with commentary by Taraku- 
‘mara Chakravati. With a preface by Barada Prasada 
Majumdar. 

Ieutta, 1870, 8°, pp. 208. 

4, Uttara Rima Chavita, “Baited with Sanskrit notes by Iswara- 
chandra Vidyasagara. 

‘Third (#) Edition. Calentta, 1876, 8°, pp. xv+246. 

5. Uttara Rama Charita, with a commentary called Bhavabodhi 
by Ramachandra Budhendra, In Grantha characters. 

Madras, 1881, 8°. 

6. Uttara Rama Charita, with extracts from two Sanskrit com- 
‘mentaries and notes in English by Krishnarao Bapaji 
Mande. 

Poona, 1881, 8°, pp. 75+11. 

7. Uttara Rama Charita, a drama in seven acts, Edited by 

inanda Vidyasigara. 

First Edition. Calcutta, 1881. 

Second Edition, Calcutta, 1889, 8°, pp. 268. 

8 Uttara Rama Charita, a Sanskrit Drama, edited with copious 
Sanskrit and English notes by Shrinivas Govind Bhanap. 

First Edition. Bombay, 1888, 8°, pp. 212. 
Second Edition. Bombay, 1893, 8°, pp. 218. 

9. Uttara Rama Charita, with Sanskrit commentary by Pandit 
‘Bhatji Shastri Ghate, together with a close English trans- 
lation and notes by Vinyak Sadashiv Patvardhan, 

Nagpur, 1895, 8°, 124+192+31-+16. 

10. Uttara Rama Charita, With the commentary of Virara- 

ghava. Edited by T. R, Ratnam Aiyar and K. P. Parab, 
Bombay, 1899, 8°, pp. 174. 
(Gee also No. 4 under Translations above.) 
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Weber, Albrecht, Uber das Uttamacaritrakathinakam, die 
Geschichte vom Prinzen ‘Trefti 
Sitmngsberichte d. Bi 








Ak,, 1884, p. 269. 





GENERAL ORITICISM OF BHAVABHUTL 


Bhavabhati and his Place in Sanskrit Literature by Anundoram 
Borooah, 
Caleutta, 1878, 8°, pp. 64. 


KRSNAMISRA, 
PRABODHACANDRODAYA. 
TRANSLATIONS, 

A. English. 

Prabodha Chandrodaya, or Rise of the Moon of Intellect, a 
spiritual drama, and Atma Bodha, or the Knowledge of 
the Spirit, ‘Translated from the Sanskrit by J. Taylor, 
M.D. : 

1° ed. Bombay, 1812. 
2° ed. Caleutta. 1854, 8°, pp. xili-+126, 
3d° ed. Bombay, 1893, 8°, pp. 18-+74. 








B. French. 


‘Traduction de la Prabodhacandrodaya sanskrite par S. Deveze. 
Paris, Revue de Linguistique, Vol. xxxii, July, 
1899, et seq. 


©. German. 


1. Prabod’h Chandro’daya, das ist der Aufgang des Mondes der 
Erkenntniss, ein allegorisches Drama. Nach der eng- 
lischen Ubersetzung des Dr. J. Taylor von J. G, Rhode. 

Only the first three acts completed. 

Berlin, 1820, In Beitriige zur Alterthumskande mit 
besonderer Ritcksicht auf das Morgenland, 2° Heft, 
pp. 41-09. 
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2. Prabodha Chandrodaya, Die Geburt des Begriffs, in 
theologisch-philosophiches Drama, zum ersten Male ins 
Deutsch ibersetzt; mit einem Vorwort eingefthrt von 
K. Rosenkranz, 

‘Translated by ‘Th. Goldstuckers published without 
his name, 
Kénigsberg, 1842, 8°, pp. xxv-+183. 

3. Prabodha Chandrodaya oder der Erkenntnissmondaufgang. 
Philosophisches Drama. Nebst Kalidasa Meghaduta. 
‘Metrisch thersetat von 8. Hirzel. 

Liieh, 1846, 8°. 





D. Dutch. 
De Maan der Kennis. ‘Theologisch, Metaphysisch Drama. 
Vertaald door P. A. S, van Limburg Brouwer. 
Amsterdam, 1869, 8°. 


E. Russian, 
Prabodha Candrodaya. Perevod po Russki, Kovalevsky. 


F, Bengali. 
1. Atmatattvakaimadi, being a paraphrase of the Prabodha 
Chandvodaya in Bengali, by K. Tarkapanchadana, @. 
Gangadhar, and R. Siromani, 
Caleutta, 1822; 8°, pp. 194, with the verses of the 
original in Sanskrit, 
Another edition. Caloutta, 1855, 8°, pp. 190. 
‘Another editfon. Caleutta, 1861, 8°? pp. 168. 

3, Prabodh Chandroday, translated from Sanskrit by Ganga- 

‘har Nyayaratna of Rajpur. 
Calentta, 1852. 

4, Prabodha Chandrodaya, a drama in six acts with a commen- 
‘tary by Maheshvara Nyayalamkara, Edited by Bhavani- 
charana Sarman, 

Caloutta, 1832, fol. pp. 54, 


G. Bindustani. 
‘Pahzil i makal also called’ Ta’wiz i iman, ‘Translated by Aka 


Hasan, 
Gujranwala, 1871, 8°, pp. 60. 
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TEXT EDITIONS, 
rite cum scholiis et var. Iee- 






Leipwig, 1835—45, 8°, pp. viii-L2s4, 
With the commentaries of Ramadasa and 
Jamkar, 
2% Prabodha ¢ 
lamkara, 
Caleutta, 1838, 
3. Prubodha Chandroday 
Poona, 1851, 
4. Prbodhia ¢ ‘4, with the commentary of Nyayn- 
lamkara, Edited by Jibinanda Vidyasigara, 
Caleutta, 1874, 8°, pp. 133. 
5. Praboitha Chandrodaya, With Ramadasa’s commentary 
called Prakasa, Edited by Sarasvati Tiruyenkatachary 
Madras, 1876, 8°, pp. iii-+-166, 
6. Prabodha Chandrodaya, with Ramadasa’s Prakasa, revised 
by Tryambaka Gondhalekhara, 
2% ed. Poona, 1881, 8° pp. 136. 
7. Prabodha Candrodaya, edited with a commentary by Rama- 
das Vinaya Dikshit, 
Poona, 1886, 8° pp. 178, 
8. Prabodhacandrodaya, the commentary Prakasa of, 
Dikshitaramadasa, 
Madras, 1801, 8°, pp. 166, In'Telugu, 
9. Prabodhaeandrodaya. Edited by Adyanath Vidyabbushan, 
Shibpur, 1894, 8°, pp. 168. 
10. Prabodha Chandrodaya Natakam. With a commentary by 
Mahesvar Nyayalamkara, edited hy Pandit H. Sastri, 
Caleutta, 1895, 8°, pp. 161. 
11. Prabodha Chandrodaya with the commentary Candrika. 
Bombay, 1898, pp. 251. 
12. Prabodha Candrodaya. With two commentaries in San- 
skrit, : 
Bombay, 1898, 8°, pp. 24744. 
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